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THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIvIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 215, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the committee), 
presiding. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

This morning the committee begins consideration of bills which 
have been introduced in the House and referred to this committee for 
consideration in connection with various degrees of pay increase for 
postal employees. 

There are 29 bills to increase postal salaries now pending before 
this committee. There are three other bills which would increase the 
salaries of all Federal employees, including classified as well as postal. 
Twenty-four of the 29 postal salary bills before the committee are 
identical to H. R. 2474, the bill introduced by a member of our com- 
mittee, the ranking majority member, Mr. Morrison, of Louisiana. 

One bill is the same as H. R. 2474 except for a higher fourth-class 
schedule. One bill provides for a 15 percent increase for all postal 
employees. Two bills would provide for a 20-percent increase for 
areas of 500,000 or more population. There is 1 bill for a 15-percent 
increase plus a new schedule, by Mr. Cunningham, of our committee. 

There are three bills for all Government employees. There is 1 
bill for $1,000 a year for postal employees. There are 2 bills to give 
all Government employees a $400 a year flat increase and cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

This makes a total of 32 bills which will be considered by the 
committee in connection with these hearings. 

I have invited the various sponsors of these bills to appear before 
the committee this morning and make whatever statements they 
desire in behalf of their legislation. 

The committee will first hear from the ranking majority member, 
Mr. Morrison, in connection with his bill, H. R. 2474. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. MORRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the opening of these hearings on legislation relating to postal 
employees’ salaries, I desire to make it abundantly clear that there is 
need for immediate action on the part of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. It is my considered opinion that an 
emergency situation of unprecedented proportions now exists within 
the field service of the Post Office Department. Postal worker wages 
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have not kept pace with those paid in private industry and post- 
masters in most all parts of the country are finding it extremely 
difficult to retain career employees or recruit new personnel. Ample 
evidence to completely substantiate that statement will be submitted 
during the course of these public hearings. 

I can cite an example. In the largest city in the district I represent, 
which is Baton Rouge, they have ads on both television and the radio 
asking for people to please seek jobs at the post office because they 
have not sufficient personnel to carry on the operation of the Baton 
Rouge post office at this time. This, in my opinion, is cert: ainly 
caused by the fact that the industries in the Baton Rouge area are 
paying far higher wages than the people are receiving at the post office 
and for that reason all the young people that desire jobs are going into 
industry rather than to the post office in Baton Rouge, La. 

On January 10, 1957, shortly following the conve ning of this 
congressional session, I introduced H. R. 2474, a bill to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department. Numerous members of the 
House of Representatives have introduced similar legislation. All of 
those distinguished ladies and gentlemen are strongly convinced that 
prompt remedial legislative action is imperative. 

Admittedly, the element of cost plays an important role in the 
consideration of all pay increase legislation. Once again those who 
oppose postal pay increases are quoting astronomical figures. One 
statement which came across my desk carried this language: 

H. R. 2474 will increase the costs of the Post Office Department over a billion 
dollars a year. This is based upon the salary increases which average about 
$1,800 a year per employee * * * 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that even if we took the average 
“$1,800 a year per employee” the cost of H. R. 2474 would not be 
“* * * over a billion dollars a year.”’ 

Postmaster General Summerfield claims that there are 508,000 
employees in the field service of the Postal Establishment. However, 
according to the Federal Employment Statistics Bulletin issued by 
the Civil Service Commission for December 19: 56, there were 438,540 
civilian full-time employees covered by the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act. 

If we multiply that number by $1,800 the total cost of the bill would 
be $789,372,000. This figure would not include the necessary 6% per- 
cent retirement contribution. However, I am certain that the $1,800 
per year per employee has been slightly exaggerated; hence my own 
figure on cost is much less. I estimate the average increase provided 
in the bill will be $1,703 per year. This would produce a cost of $747 
million and when you add to that the retirement cost, the total cost 
is approximately $796 million. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the cost of living has 
broken all records for the eighth consecutive month. The April 1957 
figure, on all items, stood at 119.3 points. Persons on fixed incomes 
suffer a cruel fate during times when the inflationary spiral continues 
to rise at an astounding pace. Field service postai personnel are on 
an annual-salary basis and their only hope for relief rests with the 
Federal Government. Congress should live up to its responsibility by 
sending an urgently needed and completely justified postal pay meas- 
ure to the White House without further delay. 
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The CuarrMan. I might say, Mr. Morrison, that on May 8, 1957, 
the Deputy Postmaster ‘General sent a re port on your bill, and other 
companion bills which are similar, to the committee. In that report 
the Deputy Postmaster General says: 

It is estimated that the additional per annum costs of this legislation to the 
Post Office Department would approximate $1,039,093,000 beginning with the 
fiscal year 1958. The additional costs from the effective date, January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, would approximate $505,348,000 * * *. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Morrison by any member of the 
committee? 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsett. I think our colleague has made a very excellent state- 
ment on the need for a revision of postal salaries. I wonder if he has 
given any thought to the possibility of having one across-the-board 
increase and applying some additional funds such as is indicated in 
Congressman Sheehan’s statement. 

Mr. Morrison. I suggest, if it meets with your approval, that is 
getting into a question of opinion. The chairman has one opinion 
about the cost. I have another opinion. He is certainly entitled to 
his, and I am certainly entitled to mine. However, since we are on 
the committee, I think it would be best to postpone these questions 
which I will gladly answer in executive session, because we have all 
these distinguished colleagues here who want to testify. Rather than 
use up the time, and you are very used to hearing from me on many 
occasions in this committee, since I haven’t heard from the other 
members I would like to postpone the question and answer period until 
the next executive session, as far as my opinion is concerned. 

The CuarrmMan. That is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. Rexs. Let me ask one question. You mean you would rather 
not have any questions asked you at this time? 

Mr. Morrison. I would rather postpone it until executive session 
and you can ask me 500 questions if you so desire. 

Mr. Rees. I have one or two I would like to ask you about your 
bill. 

Mr. Morrison. I think they can wait. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Suppose somebody asked him to have those in- 
cluded in the record, would he then put those in the record just for 
the benefit of those who would like to read the record? 

The Cuairman. No. The executive session comes after the hear- 
ings are completed, for consideration of the action on the bill. 

Mr. Morrison. If it satisfies the members of the committee I will 
be glad to have any member ask me any question for the purpose of 
going in the record at the end of these hearings. We have these 
gentle ‘men here who are very busy and who are our colleagues, and I 
think we ought to hear them and not hear from the members of the 
committee. You can hear from me any time. 

Mr. Ress. In executive session. 

Mr. Morrison. No. I said I would answer in executive session or 
any time. 

The CHatrRMAN. That is agreeable. We will go along and call the 
other Members of the House who are present this morning and who 
have salary bills pending. 
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We will next hear from Representative Timothy Sheehan of Chicago, 
Ill. Representative Sheehan is the author of H. R. 6453 


STATEMENT OF HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. SHeenan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and fellow Members of 
the House. 

In order to conserve time—I know you have a lot of work ahead 
of you—I am going to try and hold myself to the 5-minute rule. 

The purpose : of the bill I have introduced, H. R. 6453, is mainly to 
provide a cost-of-living increase for postal employees located in cities 
and contiguous areas with a population of 500,000 or more. We find 
that in metropolitan cities, where people like myself have come from, 
we have great difficulty in recruiting postal employees because the 
rate of pay is much lower than that of competing industries and there- 
fore the postal service suffers in getting good employees. 

I could detail to you for a long time the problems that the postal 
employees have in cities like Chicago. First of all, the cost of buying 
a house or owning a home in a city like Chicago, the average 30 to 
50 foot lot runs $100 a front foot, which would cost $3,000 to $5,000. 
We cannot build homes in Chicago suburbs, a 5-room modest house, 
for less than $18,000 to $23,000. You all know that with postal 
salaries as they are it is practically impossible today for employees in 
metropolitan areas, postal employees, to build homes for themselves. 

In my area in Chicago—and I think I have more postal-service 
employees than any of the 10 Congressmen living within the city of 
Chicago—we are 20 miles from the main post office in the Loop. 

It costs, depending upon whether a postal employee drives his car 
or takes the train, which he has to do for adequate transportation, 
anywhere from 70 cents to $1.20 a day for transportation alone. | 
don’t have to tell you what the costs are in a city like Chicago. You 
know that haircuts run as much as $2. You know what conditions 
are in the various cities throughout the country. 

A machinist in Chicago, for instance, would get $2.44 an hour; in 
most of the cities and suburbs and rural areas he would get $2 an hour. 

As I say, I would like to get your permission, Mr. Murray, to file 
with you various and sundry comparable rates of cost of things in 
Chicago compared with other parts of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. They will be filed in addition to your testimony. 

Mr. SHeenan. This particular bill does have endorsement of most 
postal people and organized labor. I can cite you letters, some of 
which I have in front of me, from the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor, the Warehouse and Mail Order 
Employees Union, the National Department of Federal Civil Service 
War Veterans Association, the Chicago Waitresses Union, the Polish- 
American Federal Employees, the Chicago-Union Label, and Service 
Trades Council, the Chicago Post Office Clerks Union No. 1, and 
various other organizations endorsing the principles and the bills 
which I have introduced. 

The reasons for the endorsement are simple, and I might quote one 
paragraph in the letter received by me from the Chicago Federation 
of Labor wherein they say: 

The payment of higher salaries in m2tropolitan communities is the practice in 
many trades and industries where wage rates are set through collective bargaining. 
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So this principle is nothing new. I might say also that the principle 
is recognized in our own Government by the simple expediency of 
using the grades. The top section, for instance, in Chicago, gets 
about $90 a week. The Government through grading here in the civil 
service is able to give here a high enough grade so that the girls in 
Government employ, not in the postal service, can get a comparable 
wage, whereas in a country town, for instance, where there may bea 
Government agency where the prevailing rate is $60 a week for the 
secretary, they are able to grade them in the civil-service grades so 
they, too, get $60 a week, which gives them a chance to equalize the 
wages with the prevailing wage rate. I fully realize, and I am con- 
scious of the problem of the rural Congressman. I know one of my 
colleagues spoke to me and he said he didn’t think he could be for a 
general wage increase for the overall postal service because in his rural 
community the post office employees, the rural carriers, were getting 
higher salaries than the principals of the schools. I know that the 
Congressmen from the rural areas have a very acute problem there 
because many of the industries do not pay the wages comparable 
to the people in the post offices. 

It would seem to me that this type of legislation might permit the 
Congress to give a cost-of-living wage increase to certain urban 
communities who do not get the benefits of much of the Federal 
legislation like the recent housing law, which passed, allowing very 
low downpayments to people buying homes of $10,000 or $15,000, 
whereas a Chicago resident or New York resident, and many cities of 
over 500,000—I think there are 20 of them—cannot take advantage of 
this. 

The CHarrMAN. How many post offices would be covered under 
your legislation? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I do not know, Mr. Murray. According to my 
best guess, I think there are 19 cities listed in the 1950 census that 
have a population of 500,000 or over. By cities, we mean the con- 
tiguous urban area to the major city. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you know how many employees would b 

; y employ e 
affected? 

Mr. Suppxan. I would not have that figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose the 1950 census gives a city a population 
of 400,000 to 490,000. If your legislation passed, wouldn’t that be 
discrimination against such cities coming under 500,000 but near to 
500,000? 

Mr. SHevHan. Mr. Murray, I am not particularly wedded to any 
one figure. I think in the judgment of this committee when they 
consider such legislation, they might want to raise or lower that 
figure, depending upon what the circumstances are and considering 
the growth of various cities since 1950, so that if m the wisdom 
of this committee they may want to make it 450,000 or 300,000 or 
200,000. I am sure that your committee would pass the proper 
amendment to the bill to justify the bill. 

The CuHarrman. Your bill provides a 20-percent increase for the 
postal employees = officials in these areas of 500,000 or more 
according to the 1950 census. 

Mr. SHeenan. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. In your opinion, what should be done for em- 
ployees in post offices with lesser population than 500,000? 
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Mr. SuHrenan. As I stated before, I have talked to enough Mem- 
bers of Congress to know that many of the Members from the rural 
areas are not in a position to be for potal increases because the rural 
carriers and the gentlemen working in the rural areas are getting more 
than a comparable salary with other people employed in “those areas. 

The CuarrmMan. How would you define a rural area according to 
population? 

Mr. SHernan. My first defining was as is in the bill, with cities or 
contiguous areas of less than 500,000. 

The CuHarrMan. You would put all of them in rural areas? 

Mr. SuHpenan. I said that in that first one. The final thing would 
be subject to the wishes of the committee here who undoubtedly have 
different ideas than I do as to where the breaking point comes. 

The CHatrmMan. Are there any questions of Representative Sheehan 
by the committee? 

Mr. Rees? Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. Jonansen. I wonder if the gentleman would agree that the 
proposal he is making is in a sense an application in the postal service 
of the Bacon-Davis principle of the prevailing wage, at least a modi- 
fied application of that principle? 

Mr. SHerxHan. You are perfectly correct on that premise. 

Mr. Jonansen. I wonder if the gentleman wouldn’t agree that the 
alternative which we seem to face now is either a disproportionately 
high pay scale in certain areas in terms of the prevailing rate or an 
extremely inadequate and low scale in the areas of the type the gentle- 
man described? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. There is no question about that, and great dis- 
crimination exists in the present postal wage rates as against the city 
urban people who have much higher costs of livi ing. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I ask just one other question? 

Taere is one other question. There is one aspect of the proposal 
that troubles me, namely, the fact that the criterion primarily and, 
apparently, solely, is population. Would the gentleman agree that 
there are other factors in communities with lesser populations which 
may nevertheless contribute to a disproportionately high cost of 
living and that the legislation the gentleman proposes wouldn’t 
address itself to that problem? 

Mr. SuHesxHan. The gentleman from Chicago, Ill., recognizes that 
full well, and before the bill was drawn up we attempted to look at a 
cost-of-living index, because certainly there are many, as I would 
classify them, rural towns which due to the other cire umstances have a 
variation in the cost of living from other rural towns and some of them 
no doubt have just as high a cost-of-living index as the city of Chicago. 

This bill does not adjust for those particular rural communities and 
some other means could be incorporated in a similar bill to adjust for a 
higher cost of living community. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crereiua. Mr. Sheehan, the concern that I have for this bill 
of ren basing it on the population of 500,000 or any other figure it 
may be, I think still creates the same problem. If you were to reduc e 
that to a locality of 250,000 then the same problem would arise, I 
should think, that Mr. Murray commented on. What are you going 
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to do then with a community with a population of 225,000, so what- 
ever your breaking point is the problem still exists and then how far 
do you go in including contiguous territories, as outlined in your bill? 
How far do you go with that? 

If you take New York City and include in that many of the suburbs, 
which suburb would constitute the stopping point? That is the prob- 
lem that I think your bill poses. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Cretella, that is the problem that we as Mem- 
bers of Congress meet in practically every bill we pass. When we 
passed the housing bill a couple of weeks ago we set $10,000 and 
$15,000 limits. It is always debatable where any limit can be set and 
the best you can hope to finally get is some sort of a compromise which 
the judgment of the committee and, finally, the judgment of the 
House has to pass upon. 

As I said, I am not wedded to any particular concept here and 
whatever the judgment of the committee would rest upon, naturally, 
I would go along with it. 

The CHatrnman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Hempuiuu. I would like to ask one question: Section 2, sub- 
paragraph (b), ‘‘No postmaster, officer, or employee shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate in excess of $19,000 per annum by reason of this 
act.” 

Would that apply to all officials of the Post Office Department? 

Mr. SuHeexHan. No, Mr. Hemphill. This was primarily applying to 
the post office and its employees in the actual post offices. For 
instance, the postmaster. 1 did not think this would apply to any- 
body outside of the postmaster on the top and all the employees under 
him. 

Mr. Hempnui.u. It wouldn’t apply to the Postmaster General? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Hempuiti. Thank you very much. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Representative Sheehan. 

Mr. SHeenan. I thank you fine gentlemen and lady for the time 
you have given me. 

The CnHarrMan. The next Member of the House is Hon. Emmet F. 
Byrne of Chicago, lll. I believe you have a bill that is similar to 
Congressman Sheehan’s bill, haven’t you, Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. I have, Mr. Murray. 


STATEMENT OF HON, EMMET F. BYRNE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Byrne. Mr. Murray and ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, may I say at the outset that I will endeavor not to reiterate 
what has been said by my colleague and friend, Congressman Sheehan. 

It is a pleasure for me to appear before the committee in support 
of my proposal, H. R. 6505, which is a companion bill to H. R. 6453, 
introduced by my friend and colleague, Congressman Sheehan. 

My congratulations to Mr. Sheehan on his fine presentation. I am 
in agreement with him. 

As of July 1, 1955, there were a total of 18,851 postal employees in 
the Chicago, Ill., post office. This figure includes all employees. As 
of June 30, 1957, it is anticipated that the total number of postal em- 
ployees in the United States will number over 520,000. Further, it 
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is anticipated that the volume of mail to be handled by these employees 
will increase by 18 percent. 

Chicago is considered one of the gateway cities. The other two are 
New York and Los Angeles. These gateway cities handle 27 percent 
of the mail in this country. 

The average starting salary for a regular employee is $3,660 per 
annum. This is based on a 40-hour week. The figure above is the 
result of the last salary increase enacted by Congress which was 
effective June 1955, I believe. 

Not one of us here will fail to admit that everything is growing and 
with the growth comes an increase in cost of living in every depart- 
ment of life. Population is increasing, mail has and will continue to 
increase. The postal employees will have to handle and deliver more 
mail. 

Certainly Chicago employees and employees in all large cities will 
handle a preponderance of the increase in the pieces of mail. I believe 
they need a salary increase and are entitled to it and because of it will 
show an increase in productivity and efficiency. 

I have been receiving quantities of mail from postal employees, 
their families, and friends imploring me to help them. Representa- 
tives of the various national postal employees associations and unions 
have called on me regarding the plight of the postal worker. In 
Chicago I understand it is difficult to get highly capable new people 
because of the low salaries. Many who are substitute clerks or 
carriers do not want to become permanent career employees because 
they feel there is a greater chance for overtime than if they are career 
regulars. 

On the other hand, the career regulars if working overtime must be 
paid time and a half for overtime. Conse que ntly, this costs a great 
deal so is not encouraged. On their salary of $3,660 they must, in a 
great many cases, seek afterhours employment. 

Supplementing this statement, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men of the “‘jury’’—I have been talking like that for 35 years. I just 
got here so I hope you will forgive me. I have a seniority of 4 months, 
I think. 

I would just like to go back to this. I wasn’t trying to be facetious 
when I was talking about you ladies and gentlemen as the jury. 

Mr. Rees. We appreciate the compliment. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you very much. This looks like a good jury. 

Mr. Crereiia. Does this have anything to do with the civil rights 
bill? 

Mr. Byrne. I stand on my constitutional rights. Ladies and 
gentlemen, T was born, raised, and educated in Chicago: I think | 
know something about the community and I think it is a typical large 
city and metropolitan area. My district is all in the city of C hicago. 
I am the son of an Irish immigrant who was a civil-service employee 
of the city of Chicago and my mother was born in Chic ago. Her name 
was Murphy. I amnotall Trish. I remember that pay check of my 
father as a boy as it came along and I remember what it means living 
out of a pay check. That is what every postal employee has to do. 
You can believe it or not, but I remember when my mother handling 
that pay check went over to 63d and Halsted to get a suit of clothes 
and in those days you could get one for $5, and you would get a base- 
ball bat or an Ingersoll watch with every suit you bought. I abso- 
lutely remember that. 
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Try to get that today or any time in the past 30 or 40 years. After 
a late start I acquired eight children. I know what it means to raise 
afamily. I didn’t raise any of them with the help of the Government, 
but I really know what it means for other people to live out of a pay 
check. That is what the postal employees are doing. 

My colleague, Mr. Sheehan, talked about what it costs to build a 
5-room house in the city of Chicago and some of you ladies and gentle- 
men may doubt that figure, but back in the city of Chicago some of 
my best friends are members of labor organizations. Back in the 
city of Chicago they have rules and regulations and they have zoning 
laws and you cannot build a frame house in the city of Chicago. It 
is impossible in the entire metropolitan area, and when a postal em- 
plovee or anyone else is trying to buy a house, that is what he is up 
against. 

Back there in the last weekend when I was in my own district, my 
own precinct, I was in a new home, a 5-room home, a 2-bedroom house, 
and the price tag on that house was $22,800. The same thing goes 
for education. 

As I say, I have raised children. That is what postal employees 
are trying todo. They are trying to get that food on the table. That 
is what Mother is trying to do. Pa is trying to bring home enough 
in that pay check to provide the necessities of life. Some of those 
children are going to private and parochial schools and in some of them 
they teach some religion and we are all interested in religion. If you 
can minimize the problems in the educational field, you can minimize 
the problems that have to do with juvenile delinquency in later life. 

Back in my district we don’t want, and in the whole State of 
[llinois, although I can’t vote for them all, any Federal aid for schools. 
| would like to see you take the whole $300 million, or whatever it is, 
and give it to the postal workers. 

Respectfully, that is my statement. 

The CHatrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Porter. I understand from the gentleman’s very excellent 
statement that he believes that a postal increase for all postal em- 
ployees is justified, but that your particular bill is for those where 
you think the situation is particularly bad. 

Mr. Byrne. I agree with my colleague that I think it would be 
advisable if it were possible to increase the wage or salary for every 
postal employee. If I may have just a few more moments, back in 
the days of rent control over a long period of time they didn’t build 
apartment buildings in a metropolitan area and when off came rent 
control they started to build apartment buildings again. 

As a result of all this, the prices went up. The average postal 
employee has that problem, whether he is renting or whether he is 
buying a home, and other prices in the metropolitan area are high, 
just as my colleague stated. 

Undoubtedly in rural communities prices have gone up, too, but 
having in mind the character of homes they can build, and maybe 
they ere finer homes than in the city, good homes, where they haven’t 
got the same regulations, maybe they can build them cheaper. 

Mr. Porter. Just one other question, if you please, Mr. Byrne. 

Assuming this difference which undoubtedly exists between the 
cost of living, in the big cities, those over a half million and those 
under, there is also a difference in the cost of living as between the 
various big cities, isn’t there? 
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Mr. Byrne. It varies. 

Mr. Porter. So this bill actually in seeking to draw a bead on it 
would only in the most general terms meet the problem you and Mr. 
Sheehan are interested in? 

Mr. Byrne. To a marked degree I think the living costs are some- 
what comparable in all of the ‘large cities of the United States. I 
mean they are somewhat comparable in Washington and Chicago. 
I have been to New York. I have been to many other large cities, to 
San Francisco and other parts of the United States of America, but I 
think to a marked degree they are somewhat comparable, although 
there are variations. 

Mr. Porrrer. However, your support for this bill certainly does 
not rule out your support for the Morrison bill, does it? 

Mr. Byrne. No; it does not. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Dennison. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois for his fine contribution in 
this discussion and to consideration of these salary bills. I know 
myself, coming from a district where the largest city is about 60,000, 
it is a real help to me to understand some of the problems of the 
larger cities. I would like to commend you for your fine statement 
and also at this time commend Mr. Sheehan for his. 

Mr. Byrne. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CuatrMAN. Did you make the statement that the average 
postal salary in Chicago was $3,680 a year? 

Mr. Byrne. That is the starting pay, as I understand. 

The CHarrMAN, What would you recommend in the way of an in- 
crease for postal employees in post offices with less than 500,000 
population? 

Mr. Byrne. I would not make a recommendation as to the amount. 
I don’t know the percentage and I haven’t looked at the record, but 
without a doubt, as I say, it costs them more for those clothes. It un- 
doubtedly costs them more for food. In some rural communities 
maybe they can raise their own food cheaper than we can buy it after 
it goes through 2 or 3 hands. There may be elements such as that 
that are applicable to rural communities that are not applicable to the 
metropolitan areas. As to the exact recommendation, I don’t know 
what it amounts to. 

The Cuarrman. Would you favor a formula based on the cost of 
living in each particular area or post office, because it differs from one 
area to another area? 

Mr. Byrne. If that could be done, yes. Maybe an overall increase 
in pay is the advisable thing. 

The CHarrMaAN. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Reus. One question. I appreciate your very earnest state- 
ment on this problem. Do I understand that what you are attempting 
to do is to follow the pattern, if it can be done, of the Davis-Bacon Act? 

Mr. Byrne. It is, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. Judge Davis? 

Mr. Davis. You stated and I didn’t catch the figure, Mr. Byrne, 
how many postal employees there are in Chicago. How many did 
you say? 
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Mr. Byrne. I understand it is 18,851, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Representative Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. I want to thank the chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee for their consideration. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will be glad to hear next from our 
colleague, Representative Carl Perkins, of Kentucky. He is the 
author of H. R. 5145. 

Mr. Rees. May I ask, Mr. Perkins, is this similar to the Morrison 
bill? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. The bill that I introduced is practically identical to 
the Morrison bill, except for a provision pertaining to fourth-class 
postmasters. My bill, H. R. 5145, would increase the basic compen- 
sation for officers and employees of the postal field service, for the 
rural carrier schedule, and for the fourth-class-postmaster schedule by 
an overall average of about 40 percent. It seems to me that the neces- 
sity for this legislation is general. It is not localized to a city of 1 
million, 500,000, 50,000 or a town of 500. It would cost just as much 
in my judgment for a rural carrier to build a home in the city of 
Ashland, Ky., a city of 50,000, as it would in the city of Chicago. 
The Davis-Bacon provision is applicable to the whole United States 
and not just to any community, and in all probability it would cost a 
miner, if he decided to build a brick home in a community of 500, more 
than it would Broyhill & Co. there where he buys on a large scale. 
That building would cost him more. 

This problem is general. We have failed to keep up with the 
increased cost of living and we have failed to keep up with private 
industry. I think those two factors necessitate enactment of the 
legislation providing for a pay increase. 

The CuarrMan. What is the cost of your bill? 

Mr. Perkins. The bill will cost about $600 million a year, I think, 
or something in that vicinity, Mr. Chairman. 

Since 1951 the employees of General Motors have been given pay 
increases totaling 26} percent, while postal employees have had only 
1 increase of 6 percent in the same period. 

The Post Office Department is intimately acquainted with the 
extreme difficulty it has in hiring and retaining the kind of career 
employee who has made our postal service in the past the greatest in 
the world. As a member I certainly want to see our postal service 
continue as the greatest in the world and none of us want to see it 
turned over to any private firm because of the great traditions of the 
Post Office Department. 

L want to deal specifically with one particular group of postmasters 
that I feel this committee has overlooked in the past. I am speaking 
of the fourth-class postmaster in particular. Touring the district last 
fall I stopped at a country store. A postmaster had put in about 25 
years of service and had reached retirement age. He said, “What 
did you do to me up there this last year on your retirement bill?” 

I said, ‘“‘We helped you.” I came back and got to checking into it 
and I found out with his average of $2,200 a year we did not help him 
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one particle by the liberalized retirement bill that we passed last year. 
In fact, somehow he was cut a little, and that retirement bill didn’t 
help any of the employees whose average salary was under $4,100 
last year. 

Just a word on fourth-class postmasters. Of the approximately 
1,880 post offices in my own State of Kentuc ky in 1956, over 75 per- 
cent, or 1,434, were fourth-class post offices. These are the offices, 
Mr. Chairman, which bind us together as a Nation, bringing to the 
most remote village in our country the newspapers and so forth. In 
considering this legislation we must, I believe, recognize that we are 
preserving the dignity and stature of the men and women of one of 
the greatest institutions of our Government. 

I am particularly concerned with the problem of country post- 
musters in the lowest pay schedule. They have a long history of in- 
sufficient compensation and the average pay I think is about $469. 
Therefore, my bill establishes a mimimum pay of $1,000, which I 
tnink is just and reasonable. We owe it to the postal workers of this 
country to act promptly on this much needed legislation and I am 
hopeful that legislation similar to the Morrison bill will be enac ted, 
granting an increase to all the workers. 

This problem is general, Mr. Chairman, and certainly not local, and 
for that reason should be treated on that basis, I think. 

The CuHarrMan. I wish you would explain section 2 of your bill. 

Mr. Perkins. The section 2 of the bill strikes out the rural carriers 
schedule and inserts the following schedule in lieu of the rural carriers 
schedule. 

The CuarrMANn. Is that section 2, now, on page 3? 

Mr. Perkins. No. I was talking about page 2. 

The CuarrMan. I am talking about page 3, section 2. 

Mr. Perkins. All right. That is the increase provided for the 
receipts in fourth-class post offices. Where the gross receipts amount 
from $1,300 to $1,499 we bring the pay up to $4,104, and my point 
was to establish a minimum to increase the pay of fourth-class post- 
masters in accordance with the receipts, but to establish a minimum 
of $1,000, and that is what that revised schedule there does. 

The CHarrMan. In other words, if a fourth-class office had receipts 
of $50 a year you would pay that postmaster $1,000? 

Mr. Perkins. Certainly, as long as we need that fourth-class post 
office. 

The CHarrmMaAn. Do you see any justification for keeping the post 
office on such a basis as that? 

Mr. Perkins. Where we don’t have any roads, where there is no 
way to accommodate the public, those people that live:in some remote 
community should have access to a post office, but just as soon as we 
get road improvements that would justify that $50 receipt post office 
being abolished, it should be abolished at that time; however, not ‘until 
that time comes along. 

My reason for putting this provision in the bill is because I feel 
that the committee has long overlooked raising the salaries of fourth- 
class postmasters and I think the record in the past ‘will justify that 
statement. 

The CuarrmaAn. However, if your bill should be acted upon favor- 
ably and becomes law, don’t you think it would result in the closing 
of many small fourth-class post offices? 
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Mr. Perkins. Where we have good road service and the necessary 
accommodations in the community, and can bring about more economy 
to the Post Office Department and will not inconvenience the public, 
no doubt several of those types of post offices will be closed, but I have 
always maintained that the Post Office Department is a service 
organization and not a moneymaking organization. 

The CHarrMAN. Any questions? Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. What would be the additional cost if section 2 were 
enacted into law? 

That: is the one we were just talking about. There are about 
16,000 fourth-class post offices in the United States, I think. About 
how much would the additional cost be? 

Mr. Perkins. | would think not over $100 million. 

Mr. Rees. $100 million. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir; according to the schedule. 

Mr. Rees. Thank vou. 

Mr. Perkins. That is my estimate. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuitt. Mr. Chairman, I have always been somewhat re- 
luctant to comment on the building industry since I have been a 
Member of Congress, as I have a financial interest in the building 
industry, but there has been some discussion on the subject this 
morning and I feel that I can speak with some authority as to the 
cost of houses. The gentlemen from Illinois, Mr. Sheehan and Mr. 
Byrne, as well as Mr. Perkins, are absolutely correct in their com- 
ments on the cost of housing today. The minimum average new home 
in Virginia would cost between $13,000 and $18,000. Today in 1957 
the average person likes to have an inside bath, and likes to have a 
semimodern kitchen and central heating. The zoning laws and re- 
quirements, as pointed out by Mr. Byrne, require the cost of a mini- 
mum lot to be between $3,500 and $4,000. An average postal em- 
ployee cannot buy under, let’s say Government financing, FHA 
tinancing. ‘The average postal employee cannot afford to buy the 
minimum average home in northern Virginia and unless he has outside 
income, a second job or his wife works, he must live in substandard 
housing. 

I feel that the talk about the cost of this bill is beside the point. 
I think we have to recognize that we want our postal employees and 
Federal employees to have a decent standard of living. I believe that 
our Government can well afford to pay it regardless of cost, whether it 
is $750 million or $1 billion. 

The CuarrMan. Or regardless of how large the budget is? 

Mr. Broynity. Or regardless of how large the budget is. We 
cannot economize by the blood and sweat of our people. 

Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Chairman, while we are talking about 
housing and the cost of it, I want to submit this observation in view 
of the effort that has been made to differentiate between sections. 
It costs a lot of money even yet to build a house in the country be- 
cause there you run into some extraordinary expenses, such as pro- 
viding water for it, such as digging the well, such as buying the 
pump, which is $500 in many instances, such as sewage disposal, 
which runs it up a lot more, so it-can’t be said that postal employees 
that live in rural areas even don’t have some extraordinary expensea 
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that would probably cause their housing to be about as high as any- 
body else’s housing. 

I just wanted to bring that out, because it is significant. 

The CHatrRMAN. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. I wondered if the gentleman meant to convey the 
impression that there aren’t differences, and rather marked differ- 
ences, in the cost of living in different areas? 

Mr. Perkins. Technically speaking that could be true, but in 
general I would say not, for this reason: The cost of the necessities of 
life in a mining community in my area or any rural community in 
my area where the population is not 500, such as the cost of groceries 
in those rural communities with a population of 500 in eastern Ken- 
tucky, is just as high as it is here in the District of Columbia today. 
Those carriers experience the same problems and those carriers will 
not be able to build the type of home that they should have and enjoy 
in times like these on this salary any more so than an employee here in 
the District of Columbia would. 

Mr. JoHansENn. Of course, I think the gentleman will agree that the 
cost of building a home is not the only factor in cost of living. 

Mr. Perxins. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would the gentleman say that the cost of living 
differential is so slight and inconsequential that it invalidates the 
principle from here on out of the Bacon-Davis Act? 

Mr. Perkins. I think I know a little something about the Davis- 
Bacon provisions. Any time any of the employees in any section of 
the country thought that they were not receiving the prevailing wage 
they could petition the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Labor certainly would have to set the prevailing wage that was paid 
in that area, and that would apply to the whole Nation, even though 
this was a new development for the first time in eastern Kentucky. 

It is perfectly reasonable for the Department of Labor to say the 
prevailing wage is the prevailing wage that is paid in Lexington, Ky., 
a distance of 50 miles away, dependent upon local conditions and 
similar wages paid. The purpose of the Davis-Bacon Act is to 
prevent substandard wages and to give employees reasonable wages 
where, in most cases, collective-bargaining agreements are absent. 
That is reasonable and that whole principle has been followed all 
over this Nation and you have no argument there. 

Mr. JowansEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. Talking about prices, Mr. Perkins, in 1937. you 
could buy a Ford, Chevrolet, or Plymouth for $740. Today you 
pay over $2,000. In 1940 you could buy a home similar to mine 
for $5,600. I paid $12,500 for it in 1947. A home which today would 
cost $17,000. 

May I ask the gentleman one question: I sold lumber in 1938 for 
$37 a thousand. I sold it for $112 a thousand in 1948. In talking 
about prices, I know what they are talking about. 

What is the important thing we are considering for the American 
public today? Service to the people in delivery of mail which is 
reflected in salaries, or postal rates? 

Mr. Perkins. Service to the people in getting mail, and these 
postal people, in order to give the best type of service, will have to be 
paid reasonable compensation. ‘The cost-of-living increase has been 
general. The real-estate increase and the automobile increase is 
general all over this Nation in all parts that I know about. 
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Mr. Lesinskt. In other words, the gentleman has said that salaries 
are related to service and therefore you should increase the salaries 
in order to give better service to the American public. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Corsert. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsett. I appreciate the gentleman’s remark, but we cannot 
let it go unanswered, that the costs of living do not vary sharply from 
place to place. Otherwise, we have no reason for the Davis-Bacon 
Act and we have no reason for a lot of differentials right within 1 in- 
dustry in 1 county. I know very definitely in my city where common 
labor is now getting $2.30 an hour and where the plumbers are getting 
$4.10 an hour that the cost of living there as regards rents, local taxes, 
personal services, are far higher than they are 50 miles out of town. 

That differential is going to continue for the foreseeable future. 
Joining with the gentleman and in an attempt here to arrive at some 
decent salary for the Federal employees, I just feel that possibly we 
could come up with a formula which would not only grant necessary 
increases, but which would give greater increases in the high-cost-of- 
living areas. 

We even go into the Army and on almost every base they have a 
different allowance for rents and for rations, and certainly I think 
that we ought to consider the factor of cost differentials if we are trying 
to provide adequately for our Federal employees. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Are you not concerned with the ever-increasing 
inflationary trend—this continuous spiraling of first prices going up 
and then wages going up so that we are just on a merry-go-round? 
I am concerned about what is going to happen to the economy of this 
country if we can’t stop this inflationary trend. 

Mr. Perkins. I am too concerned about the economy of this 
country, Mr. Murray, but I don’t feel that an increase in pay to the 
people who perform one of the greatest services to our Nation is 
inflationary. 

The CuarrMan. I asked you generally about the effect of this 
inflationary trend that has been going on here for the last few years. 
If it is not stopped what effect do you think it will have upon our 
economy? 

Mr. Perkins. I agree with you readily there has been too much 
inflation, but there are a lot of ramifications to that angle and [ don’t 
know the answers to it. I know that Congress is going to have to do 
something about it. 

However, we certainly should not penalize the postal workers and 
the rural carrier for something they haven’t contributed to. 

The CuarrmMan. How much would your bill increase the salaries of 
the rural carriers? 

Mr. Perkins. An overall average of about 13 percent. 

The CuartrMan. In many sections of the country, especially down 
South, the rural carrier job is the one job that is most sought. When- 
ever there is a vacancy there are usually from 20 to 40 applicants for it. 

Mr. Perkins. This bill won’t increase the carriers that much. 

The CHarrMAN. You said about 40 percent. 
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Mr. Perkins. I am talking about considering the fourth-class post- 
masters where we discussed receipts a little while ago. The whole 
thing would be up some. 

The Cuarrman. What about rural carriers? 

Mr. Perkins. [t would increase their pay 15 percent. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Cepersera. I want to concur with Mr. Corbett’s observation 
that there are very definite areas in the country where the cost of 
living is substantially different. I don’t think there can be any ques- 
tion about that. 

The CHarrMAN. I think we all can agree on that. 

Mr. Creperserc. Mr. Perkins, what is the hometown you are 
speaking of, of 50,000 people? 

Mr. Perkins. Ashland, Ky. That is not my hometown. 

Mr. CeprerserG. At what salary do you start your schoolteachers? 

Mr. Perkins. The average teacher’s salary in Kentucky is, | 
think, now—it has increased considerably—about $3,100. 

Mr. CeperserG. That is the average in Kentucky? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Cepersera. Could you tell me what the firemen and the 
policemen in the city of Ashland are receiving? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I couldn’t tell you that. 

Mr. CeprerBerG. Would you provide that for the record? 

Mr. Perks. I do not have access to the information. 

Mr. Ceprersere. Is it below that the postal employees are getting, 
or is it higher, or do you know? 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. CeperBerG. Do you know what you are paying your other 
legislated officials like your county clerk, and your county treasurer, 
and so forth, doing clerical work? 

Mr. Perkins. There is a constitutional limitation on that. I think 
the constitutional limitation is around $7,500, or something like that. 
This provision was changed after I came'to Congress. I do not’ know 
exactly. 

Mr. CeperserG. Do you know what they pay the tellers in the 
banks in Ashland? 

Mr. Perkins. No. I think some of them will get much more than 
the figure I named and many less than that figure. 

Mr. Cepersera. In this bill? 

The CuarrMan. How much is that?. 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cepersera. That is not true in Michigan. I don’t know about 
the tellers in Ashland. 

Mr. Perkins. I will agree with you that they don’t as a general 
rule, but some of the officers in the bank do. 

Mr. Cepersera. | think to have an honest and adequate compari- 
son we have to have a comparison here of what the wages are that are 
paid in a particular given area in a particular job. 

Mr. Perkins. I am not prepared on that because Ashland is not 
my home community and I am not prepared to give you that infor- 
mation. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you any idea what the clerks in the stores 
are getting? J am familiar with Ashland. 
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Mr. Perkins. I am not familiar with Ashland pay rates in differ- 
ent fields. That will vary. That will vary perhaps in every instance 
as to the type of business the man is running. 

Mr. Crepersera. If I get your bill correc tly—and I want to say that 
I am not opposed to an increase in postal salaries or all classifications 
of salaries—I say frankly and publicly I think it goes too far and I 
don’t think it has a chance of enactment anyway. It would start, if 
I recall correctly, at about $2.50 an hour and it would go up to around 
$2.90 an hour, and in my part of the State of Michigan if that were 
enacted we couldn’t keep them from getting into the Post Office 
Department fast enough. 

Mr. Perkins. Let me make a correction here. My bill on the rural 
carriers schedule and the postal field service schedule is identical with 
the Morrison bill. 

Mr. CeperserGc. That would be starting around $2.50 and bring 
it up between $2.90 and $3 an hour, which would be quite substantial. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I don’t want to prolong this, but the question of the 
pay of bank tellers was raised. 1 think we are all agreed that they 
have been notoriously poorly = ceiglawiiin and I don’t think the 
gentleman from Kentucky for 1 minute subscribes to the low pay of 
bank tellers or thinks that thal should be used as any comparison 
for postal emplovees. 

Mr. Broy HILL. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CeprerrerG. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. | agree with the chairman of the committee as to the 
cycle of inflation and price increases, and so on and so forth, and | 
don’t know exactly where we are going, but some of us tried last 
vear to cut down on this foreign giveaway program that is contributing 
to the inflationary process and draining the money out of the tax- 
pavers. However, not too many of our colleagues over in the House 
voted that way. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Would the gentleman vield? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Porter is next. 

Mr. Porter. Like the chairman, Mr. Perkins, and I suppose every 
other citizen in the United States, I am concerned about inflation and 
the high cost of living, and so are you. I have not heard anyone 
though since I have been here this short time mention that wage and 
price controls should be instituted to combat that, but I just wanted 
your opinion. If we don’t grant fair increases for Government 
employees, aren’t we in effect imposing wage controls? 

Mr. Perkins. I want to answer that question in the affirmative, 
but we all know something about the huge profits of General Motors, 
General Electric, and certain groups that through collective-bargain- 
ing agreements have their increases tied in with the cost of living. 
They can come out of this thing all right, but what of groups like we 
are considering here today and groups that are living on retirement 
basis? 

I am concerned about the same thing. As to how we are going to 
meet this problem, I don’t have the answer, but something should be 
done and more consideration should be given to it. 

Mr. Porter. The point I was making is that the argument on 
inflation—— 
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Mr. Perxrns. It may very well bring about just what you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Porter. However, we shouldn’t keep down one segment of the 
economy because we are trying to combat the larger profits, should 
we? That isn’t the fair solution. 

Mr. Perkws. That is correct. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you. 

Mr. Hempuiiu. May I ask one question? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hemputitt. I was interested in your statement and the state- 
ment of other witnesses that some postal employees had to seek other 
employment. That I had brought to my attention recently when I 
went out in the district to purchase some merchandise which I finally 
purchased in my hometown; and I found there some young men who 
were veterans who were doing manual labor. I was talking to them. 
I don’t want to identify them for fear of reprisal. I found out they 
were post-office employees who had worked their 8 hours during the 
day—it was late in the evening—and were working at extra jobs to get 
enough money to live on. 

I began to talk to them something about it. One of my questions 
was, “What is your situation?” They said they were limited to 40 
hours a week as regular employees and that by virture of that they 
couldn’t make a living so that they could keep their families up to 
standard. 

Would you comment on the 40-hour week in connection with this? 

Mr. Perkins. Some of them, as I understand, are required to work 
maybe in order to keep up their living standards, as much as 12 hours 
a day. 

Mr. Hemputuu. Those are substitutes, aren’t they? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Hempuriy. Do you think a man can do his best work for the 
post office or any other place if he has to take some other job on the 
outside in addition? 

Mr. Perkins. I certainly do not, and that is one reason that I feel 
we should increase the pay, so that they will not have to do outside 
work in order to provide their families the necessities of life. 

Mr. Hempuity. Would you also subscribe to the theory that if 
their pay is increased, their responsibility is increased and if we develop 
some sort of merit system, the man gets more dollars, he gets more 
or better work. 

Mr. Perkins. I agree with you when you have the right type of 
merit system. With politics removed from it I feel it always functions 
well. 

Mr. Hempuiitu. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Crerevia. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crerecia. Your main concern with your bill, Mr. Perkins, is 
primarily directed toward the fourth-class postmasters? 

Mr. Perkins. My main concern has three parts: It provides for 
the postal field service schedule increase, the rural carrier schedule 
increase, and the fourth-class office schedule increase is the third part. 
I am equally concerned with all three parts of the bill. 

Mr. Creretia. You also testified in answer to other questions to 
the problem of postal employees taking outside employment. You 
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also find, don’t you, that the substitutes themselves have other out- 
side employment and they increase their income by applying for em- 
ployment at the post office, so that that custom of dual employment 
isn’t limited only to postal employees, is it? 

Mr. Pereins. I think that is right. 

Mr. Creretia. As a matter of fact, has it not come to your atten- 
tion that since the war there has been a trend toward dual employment 
and there has been a trend toward the woman of the house also taking 
outside employment because everybody wants to increase his stand- 
ard of living? 

Mr. Perkins. Limiting your question to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, I feel that it is large ly brought about by failure of the Congress 
to enact legislation to keep up with the increased cost of living, 
which would have held a good many of the employees at their regular 
occupation and they would not have sought other employment. 

Mr. CretgE.uuA. | subscribe to the thought that postal salaries are 
not commensurate with outside employment and something should be 
done about it, but I can’t subscribe to this thought that the outside 
employment is necessarily a followup of employment with the postal 
service. I think it is an American custom that has gained a good deal 
of momentum. I subscribe to it and I think that it is the desire of 
most Americans to increase their lot in life at the risk, if you want to 
call it that, or at least at the sacrifice of other employment. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ress. One more question. 

Do I understand that your bill follows H. R. 2474, but adds to that 
the additional increases for fourth-class postmasters? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. H. R. 2474 is the Morrison bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. I followed the Morrison bill and the postal field 
service schedule. 

Mr. Regs. Except you add these provisions that would pay more to 
fourth-class postmasters? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, I add the section that will pay more for fourth- 
class post offices and that is the only one. 

Mr. Rees. Let me ask you another. You don’t seem to subscribe 
to the views of the two gentlemen from Illinois who testified. 

Mr. Perkins. I think this is a general problem, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Perkins. Of course they have their problems and their testi- 
mony undoubtedly is correct, but they have only covered part of the 
field. I am just asking that this increase be applied to all the carriers 
and the people in the service. 

Mr. Ress. I just wanted to get your views. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to insert a prepared statement in the record and review 
my remarks. 

The CHarrMaNn. Very well, sir. Thank you. 

(Mr. Perkins’ prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Cart D. PeRKINS, OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee of Congress on behalf of proposed legislation which will provide a 
much-needed increase in the postal salaries of approximately 500,000 Americans. 
My bill, H. R. 5145, would increase the basic compensation for officers, post- 
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masters, and employees of the postal field service, for the rural carrier schedule, 
and for the fourth-class postmaster schedule by an overall average of about 40 
percent. It is substantially the same proposal as that introduced by the ranking 
majority member of this committee, Mr. Morrison, except that my bill sets a 
minimum of $1,000 for pay for postmasters in the fourth-class offices. Under 
existing law, the minimum in those offices is now only $419. 

The evidence is overwhelming, in my opinion, in favor of such legislation so 
that we may restore the stature of the postal service. The salaries of postal 
employees are not only completely inadequate to cope with the continuing rise 
in the cost of living, but they have also failed to keep pace with corresponding 
jobs in private industry. Since 1951 the employees of General Motors have been 
given pay increases totaling 2644 percent, while postal employees have had only 
1 inerease of 6 percent in the same period. The Post Office Department is 
intimately acquainted with the extreme difficulty it has in hiring and retaining 
the kind of career employee w ho has made our postal service in the past the 
geratest in the world. Examination of the record shows us why—the pay is low 
and the old argument that ‘‘fringe benefits’’ make up for this deficienc y no longer 
applies. Mr. Robert H. Schaffer, on leaving the postmastership in New York, 
described the effect of “dismal” salaries on postal workers by asking: “What kind 
of a career service is this, where a postal worker has to work 12 to 14 hours daily—S8 
in the Post Office and 4 to 6 hours on a part-time job—in order to make a decent 
living?”’ 

The opposition of the administration to these increases, on the ground that 
they may be inflationary, seems more than a little unjust as applied to postal em- 
ployees. Should postal workers be penalized because of other mistakes in the 
Government's fiscal policy? As AFL-CIO President George Meany said, Federal 
employees should not be ‘‘expected to subsidize the Government by working for 
less than a decent American standard of wages.” 

The pride of employment which carried the mails through for so many years 
is declining with an increased turnover in jobs and the inability to recruit new 
men because of these conditions. One of the best percentage arguments for the 
proposed increase which I have seen came from the Post Office Department itself 
in the form of a chart presented to justify a postal rate increase. This chart, 
presented to this committee on March 19, 1957, showed a 450 percent increase in 
weekly wages in the United States in the period 1932 to 1957. During the same 
period percentage adjustments in salary for postal transportation clerks was only 
92 to 105 percent. 

This committee will hear further convincing testimony as to the effect of 
present pay scales on living conditions for postal workers in the larger communities 
I would like, therefore, to make a special plea, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 
thousands of men and women in our fourth-class post offices. Of the approximately 
1,880 post offices in my own State of Kentucky in 1956, over 75 percent, or 1,434 
were fourth-class post offices. These are the offices, Mr. Chairman, which bind 
us together as a nation, bringing to the most remote village in our country, the 
newspapers, the magazines, the mail-order packages, the letters from sons and 
daughters and friends all over the world which make for an informed and an en- 
lightened citizenry. In considering this legislation we must, I believe, recognize 
that we are preserving the dignity and stature of the men and women of one of the 
great institutions of our Government. Perhaps this vital democratic function 
of our postal service is best summed up by the inscription which most of us have 
seen on the City Post Office building here in Washington which reads: 

‘“Messenger of sypmathy and love 
Servant of parted friends 
Consoler of the lonely 
Bond of the scattered family 
Enlarger of the common life. 
Carrier of news and knowledge 
Instrument of trade and industry 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance 
Of peace and of goodwill 
Among men and nations.” 

I am particularly concerned with the problem of country postmasters in the 
lowest pay schedule. They have a long history of insufficient compensation. 
Therefore, my bill establishes a minimum pay of $1,000 for these long-neglected 
servants of the people. 

We owe it to the postal workers of this country to act promptly on this much- 
needed legislation. As E. C. Hallbeck, legislative director of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks wrote in the New York Times on May 18, 1957, 
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“The American public must not lose sight of one simple, basic truth in all this 
controversy Over postal rates and services—that no matter what the rates are, 
unless and until postal wages are related to those of private industry for people 
of equal skill, training, and intelligence, the American postal service is never go- 
ing to be the kind of service the public has a right to expect.’’ I am in full sup- 
port of this principle. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to suggest to the committee that an 
amendment be adopted providing that Congressmen may have credit on their 
retirement for military service who retired at the end of the 79th Congress. It 
is my information that there are only a few cases in the country and the provision 
in the present law is discriminatory against these individuals. I sincerely hope 
that this injustice may be corrected. 

The CHarrMan. We will next hear from our colleague, Representa- 
tive John Baldwin of California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BALDWIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. BaLtpwin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you for giving me this opportunity to testify in behalf of the 
postal increase. It has been my belief that the committee has a 
sufficient number of bills before it to have a cross section of bills to 
study. 

The CuHarrMan. Do you have a bill before the committee? 

Mr. Batpwin. | do not have a separate bill, Mr. Chairman. As I 
say, I think you have a sufficient cross section of the bills before you to 
consider this problem, but I would like to testify as to the problem 
ae we have now in the San Francisco Bay area region of northern 

California as far as postal workers are concerned. 

The district which I represent is on the border of the San Francisco 
Bay. Its largest community is the city of Richmond in Contra Costa 
County, a community of approximately 100,000, but the pay scale of 
the people living in that district is governed primarily by the pay 
scales that exist in San Francisco and Oakland and the whole metro- 
politan area is probably an area of approximately 2 million people. 

It is my opinion, as best as I can judge the situation, that as com- 
pared to 6 years ago the postal employees in that area have fallen, as 
far as a comparative study is concerned, at least 10 to 20 percent 
behind the average pay scale of other people in other occupations in 
the bay area. I don’t say that they have gone down actually mone- 
tarily, but in ratio to the people in the other types of occupation in the 
bay area I would say that they have fallen comparatively at least 10 to 
20 percent in the last 6 years. 

That is evident in a number of ways. In the first place, when there 
are examinations for vacancies there is great difficulty in getting any 
applicants to take those examinations and sometimes the examinations 
have to be publicized a number of times to get any applicants at all. 
Secondly, when people are employed there is a tremendous number 
of people who drop out after just a matter of 2 or 3 months of 
employment. 

It is my opinion from the standpoint of the Post Office Department 
this has become a very serious situation in that area and I think it is 
reflective of the situation in many other areas across the country, 
because if you employ a post office employee and he is only with you 
2 or 3 months and then you have to start the training procedure all 
over again, I think it is costly, I think it is wasteful, and I don’t think 
it is for the best interest of the postal service. 
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The CuarrmMan. What is the turnover percentage in the San 
Francisco office? 

Mr. Batpwin. I can’t quote a specific percentage for the whole 
bay area, as the district I represent is only one of about 6 or 8 districts 
in the area, but I am mentioning my experience from talking to the 
postmasters in my district about the problem that they have. 

The second thing is that the postal employees in that area to a large 
extent are faced with the sakes of getting a secondary job, a second 
place of employment. 

Mr. Cretella has mentioned that there are cases where people select 
second jobs by choice and they are not forced to take second jobs, but 
I think to a large extent the postal employees in that area are now 
forced to take the second job in order to support their families. 

It seems to me that we have an obligation to the people that we 
employ in the Federal Government to provide them with sufficient 
compensation so that they are not forced to go out and obtain supple- 
mentary income, and that they should be able to receive a sufficient 
amount in the employment we provide to them to be able to support 
their family properly. 

I don’t think in that particular area that we are doing that at the 
present time. I realize from the questions that have been asked this 
morning that the committee has a serious problem of whether to pro- 
vide a straight across-the-board increase with certain upward adjust- 
ments where the costs of living are higher, or whether to provide 
purely a cost-of-living increase throughout the country. 

It seems to me that through these hearings the committee will 
probably be able to make a decision between those possibilities. | 
don’t think that a single witness from a single section of the country 
should endeavor to choose for the committee which of these choices 
should be made. All I can say is that in that particular area of 
northern California, I am satisfied that just to come back in ratio with 
other people employed in other industries the postal employees would 
have to have a 10 to 20 percent increase. 

Whether that is accomplished by a straight across-the-board provi- 
sion across the country, by a cost of living provision, or a combination 
of the two, it seems to me that that is up to the committee in its 
wisdom, but I do feel that we have a problem here. I feel it is a 
problem that we can’t just ignore. 

I feel it is a problem that is causing serious moral problems within 
the postal service and it does seem to me that we should provide the 
postal employees with the type of employment that they can feel 
proud of, so they don’t have to make excuses to anybody in their area 
for being employed as a postal employee in the F ederal Government. 

_ The CuHarrMan. Are there any questions of our colleague? 

If not, thank you very much, Representative Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will next hear from another col- 
league, Representative Alvin M. Bentley of Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I have a rather long statement here which I am going to skim over 
for the sake of time. 
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The CuainMan. Just highlight it and the full statement will be 
put in the record, in the interest of time. We have 1 or 2 other 
colleagues who would like to be heard this morning, I am sure, before 
we recess. 

Mr. Benruey. | might say, Mr. Chairman, before I start, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to testify this morning. I come before you 
with a slight degree of trepidation, though, because the last time I 
appeared before your committee a little more than 3 years ago, in 
the morning, I went down to the floor that afternoon and had a ‘slight 
case of lead poisoning although I don’t think the two events are 
correlated. 

The CHarrMAN. We certainly don’t want to have that happen again. 

(Mr. Bentley’s prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


I think the first thing we must ask outselves when considering postal pay legis- 
lation is whether or not it is justified. On the basis of a large number of individual 
cases which I have had called to my attention, I believe the answer must be in 
the affirmative. I would like to call the committee’s attention to some of these 
examples which I have received: 

1. H. T., a postal clerk with 20 years’ service plus 5 years’ service time, has 2 
longevity grades which makes his annual salary $4,710 or a gross pay for a 2-week 
period of $192.16. 

2. L. F., a postal carrier with 7 years’ service, has an annual salary of $4,160 
or a gross pay for a 2-week period of $160. His take-home pay for 1 month 
is $263.80. 

3. H. R., a postal clerk with 20 years’ service, has gross pay for a 2-week period 
of $177.31 even though he gets an hourly rate of $2.22. 

4. E. L., a clerk, has an annual salary of $4,510 after 13 years’ service. He 
receives $2.12 per hour. 

5. H. P., a clerk with 17 years’ service, has an annual salary of $4,610 and a 
take-home pay of $70 weekly; and so on. 

Now let us compare them with the pay of city firemen in one of my large cities. 
A post2l worker starts at $3,660 (level 4) and after 25 years advances to $4,710. 
A fireman starts at $4,545 and after 20 years advances to $4,785 plus 8 percent for 
a total of $5,167.80. After 3 years’ service a fireman is earning more than a postal 
clerk with 25 years’ service. If both the postal clerk and the fireman worked 
30 years, the former received a total salary of $133,075 from which he contributed 
$8,649.89 to retirement. The fireman received, after 30 years, a total of $149,859 
from which he contributed $6,201.08. The interesting point here is that although 
the postal worker contributed 6.5 percent toward retirement as opposed to the 
fireman’s 4.13 percent, his annual annuity is $60.23 less. 

Now suppose that the post office in this particular city needs to have some 
painting and other work done. This is what the contractor will have to pay in 
wages: Carpenter, $3.13 per hour; common labor, $2.22-$2.25 per hour; brush 
painters, $2.90; spray painters, $3.20; soft floor layers, $3; and so on. 

Just one more set of figures. The NFPOC local at this particular office fur- 
nished me with the results of survey from among its members—45.4 percent 
were holding another job; 36.8 percent had working wives. The average family 
size was 3.8 persons. The average member of this local had 13 years’ service or 
an average basic salary of $4,390 which, for a family of 4, gave him a take-home 
pay of $3,764.50. I might add that this is a General Motors city where the 
average GM employee last year earned almost exactly $5,000. 

Now let us look at H. R. 2474. I am not in favor of this bill as it presently 
stands and I did not sign the discharge petition for it. As a partial explanation, 
I should like to insert the text of a letter which I wrote about a month ago to 
one of the postal employees in my district on this subject. 

“T have received your letter of May 12, urging me to sign a discharge petition 
for the postal pay bill. Since I am attending a dinner tonight given by repre- 
sentatives of Michigan postal unions, I imagine the same question will arise there. 

“You will recall at the February meeting at Falcon Hall, I stated that I would 
review this question of postal pay legislation with an open mind. I also promised 
to testify before the House Post Office Committee when hearings were held on 
this subject. Personally, I have seen no indication by Chairman Murray that 
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hearings were not to be held. Your letter was the first hint that such was the 
case. 

“During the past several weeks, I have received a sizable volume of mail from 
postal employees in my congressional district. I have also received quite a lot 
of valuable information regarding comparative pay scales with both indusiry 
and local government as well as individual examples of the hardships encountered 
by various employees because of their low pay. All this information has been 
helpful and I was planning to use as much of it as possible in my testimony. 

“On the other hand, my recent congressional poll showed that the people of 
the district, as a whole, are not in favor of pay increases in the postal service at 
this time. This is not compelling as far as I am concerned since they are not in 
favor of rate increases either, but I am still going to vote for them. But a majority 
of my constituents, in that same poll, expressed themselves very definitely that 
the Post Office Department should be operated on a businesslike basis, or as close 
to the break-even point as possible. 

‘Now let us look at a few facts. We have a rate increase bill before us which 
will raise, if passed, a substantial amount of revenue although not enough to 
balance the postal budget. We have already a curtailment of postal services 
and an additional curtailment promised to start July 1 if, as seems likely, postal 
appropriations remain at the reduced figure. We have an admitted inequity in 
postal pay scales across the country, varying by certain areas, but very real in 
many areas. We have a requested across-the-board salary increase of about 
$1,800 per employee which would add about $1 billion to the post-office budget. 
We have the likelihood that such a pay increase would then necessitate a similar 
increase for all other Government employees which has been estimated at an 
additional $4 billion. Finally, we have the well-known budgetary situation and 
the overwhelming desire of all people for tax relief. What does it all add up to? 

“T do not pretend to have all the answers at this time any more than I have 
an answer on the discharge petition at this moment. I have always felt and still 
feel that certain salary adjustments within the postal service were extremely nec- 
essary, perhaps in accord with the prevailing wage scales in various parts of the 
country. I likewise feel that there is such a thing as fiscal responsibility on the 
part of us in Congress and that we have to consider al! the people we represent 
and not just certain groups. To support action which would add $5 billion to the 
budget at this time without providing for compensating revenue would, to my 
mind, be the height of fiscal irresponsibility. That is why I have felt that Con- 
gress, if it wants to raise the operating expenses of the Post Office Department, 
should first raise the revenue or at least tie the two together. 

“T can say one more thing. A committee chairman cannot prevent hearings 
on any legislation if a majority of the committee wants to have them. That was 
proven in the Education Committee on the question of Federal aid to education. 
And I do not like the idea of forcing legislation out of committee and onto the 
floor without exploring every possible chance for the holding of hearings where 
all arguments, pro and con, could be heard and careful study and consideration 
be given them. This is not possible in floor debate for obvious reasons. 

“T have not made up my mind whether to sign the discharge petition or not 
I have signed them before but only for legislation that had lain in committee for 
at least a year and only for legislation on which hearings had been conducted and 
the bill had then been tabled. I disapprove of the present procedure, and I would 
be less than frank if I did not tell you so. I imagine that this letter will be some- 
what of a disappointment to you. I know that, after the February meeting, | 
was quoted as having said I would support postal pay increases. But you will 
have to believe me when I say that I have an obligation to be fair to all my con- 
stituents, not just the postal workers alone. I recognize that they have a legiti- 
mate grievance and I would like to see it corrected. I recognize also that all 
taxpayers have an equal grievance and I want to see that corrected. And it is 
curious that the most ardent supporters of pay raises have also been those who 
have exhibited most fiscal irresponsibility by opposing all attempts to cut the 
budget, in the field of foreign aid or anywhere else. Such inconsistencies are 
impossible for me to explain but they exist nevertheless. 

“T apologize for the length of this letter but I felt it was high time that my 
position was explained at greater length than it has been possible to do before. 

‘‘With best personal wishes, I remain 

“Sincerely yours, 
“AtvIn M. BENTLEY, 
‘‘ Member of Congress.”’ 


In level 4, the important level for the great majority of postal employees, H. R. 
2474 provides for a starting salary of $5,500 and a 4-step increase to $6,100. I 
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think this starting salary is too high. In this connection, I recently had the 
occasion to review starting salaries for nontechnical graduates from the University 
of Michigan and am informed that they range from $4,200 to $5,100 annually. 
These are liberal arts and business administration graduates and I could not 
justify supporting starting postal salaries at higher levels. On the other hand, 
I do not believe that $6,100 is excessive for 25 or 30 years’ service. I would sug- 
gest that the committee might wish to lower starting salaries and give a postal 
worker more opportunity for advancement, moneywise, during his career. I feel 
that a pay raise of 7.5 percent in the starting grades might be worthy of eonsidera- 
tion and that an increase of 10 percent for 10 years’ serviee could also be considered. 

In this connection, I should like to emphasize here the absolute necessity of 
increasing postal rates to compensate as much as possible for additional salaries 
and labor costs. I have said that I would support a 5-cent increase in first-class 
mail because I do believe the Post Office Department should be operated on as 
close to a break-even point as possible. I particularly want to commend the 
attempt of my colleague from Bay City, Mich., and a member of this committee, 
to tie a rate increase and a salary increase together. If I had been a member of 
the committee, I would have supported his amendment. 

Now let us return to H. R. 2474. With all due respect to its author and its 
other supporters, I think that these flat, across-the-board inereases are the wrong 
way to handle this postal salary question. They will never provide a permanent 
solution to this problem and we in Congress are going to be faced with a biennial, 
if not annual, recurrence of postal salary demands. When a delegation of my 
postal employees visited me a few weeks ago, they openly admitted that, even if 
H. R. 2474 became law, they would be back again in a couple of years. I under- 
stand that your committee has in the past given consideration to the inclusion 
of an escalator clause based on the cost of living and productivity and I would 
respectfully urge you to review this matter again. 

I would urge that another matter be given consideration. There are areas and 
communities of our country, such as my own, where the wage scale is very high. 
There are other areas where it is comparatively low. I understand that you have 
also considered in the past the inclusion of a pay differential according to area. 
This is, of course, basically the Davis-Bacon or prevailing-wage clause. I see no 
reason why this provision which has been generally accepted by blue-collar wage 
earners should not be accepted by the classified Government employee unions 
as well, 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that your committee has an opportunity to 
perform a real service during these hearings. You can, of course, take no action 
on any pay bills before you. You ean report out an across-the-board pay increase 
which, even if it passes Congress, faces almost certain administration disapproval. 
Neither of these alternatives will furnish any relief to the people who are really 
in need. 

I think I could speak for a large number of my colleagues when I say that we 
are tired of this whole postal pay issue. We are tired of the hundreds of letters 
we get and we are tired of being besieged both in Washington and at home by 
delegations of our postal employees. But I can also speak for my own postal 
employees that they are just as sick and tired of writing me letters and of badger- 
ing me as I am of being badgered. I sincerely believe that what the Congress 
and the rank-and-file of the postal workers would want is some pay legislation 
that would provide a solution for longer than a year or two. That is why I sug- 
gest that consideration be given to suggestions such as a cost-of-living factor, a 
prevailing wage scsle or other factors that would solve this issue for some time and 
let both the Members of Congress and the postal workers turn their energies in 
other directions. 

There may be those persons who, for reasons of their own, prefer to see this 
question kept alive continually. I can understand their reasons for such attempts 
but I certainly do not agree with them. That is why I believe your committee 
has an opportunity if it will reject these across-the-board proposals such as H. R. 
2474 and give the postal workers of this country what they really need and want, 
a permanent wage scale which will consider factors such as fluctuating costs of 
living, prevailing wage differentials, and other matters which are a standard part 
of almost all labor contracts today. 

The postal workers of this country deserve salary adjustments. They deserve 
to have their very real personal problems taken into consideration. In return 
for loyal service, they deserve to have a permanent solution to these problems. 
And they do not deserve to have politics played with their bread and butter 
either inside or outside their unions. I will not support H. R. 2474, Mr. Chairman, 
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because I am sure your fine committee can find a better, more lasting, solution 
to the salary problems of the 500,000 postal workers of our country. 

Mr. Bentuey. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any questions of the Representative? 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsert. I think the gentleman has made an extremely valu- 
able statement, but he introduced, sir, the business of tying salaries 
and rates together. Historically, some of us have done everything 
possible to prevent that marriage because of the fact that we do not 
subscribe to the notion that the revenue from the sale of stamps and 
services should be the yardstick to determine the amount of salaries. 
We recognize, and I am sure the gentleman does, that all the revenue 
from the sale of stamps and the like goes into the Federal Treasury. 
It does not go to the Post Office for their independent use. Conse- 
quently, there have to be appropriations to the Post Office Depart- 
ment to cover salaries, transportation, and other items. We have 
had the longtime fear that if this wedding occurs between salaries and 
rates it would have a very deadening effect on employees’ compen- 
sation, because all the users of the mail that are exerting every possible 
influence to hold rates down then become a factor in holding salaries 
down, and we think that each item ought to be considered on its 
independent merits. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Corbett, if I could answer your question just 
very briefly, I think you might be interested in this figure: Every 
year I take a poll, like many of my colleagues, of public opinion 
within my district. This last year I got enough replies which would 
on the average give me three questionnaires returned for every hundred 
persons in my district, which I think is a pretty good cross section. 
Twenty-one percent of those people only voted for postal salary in- 
creases. Twenty-seven percent only voted for postal rate increases, 
and yet 51 percent, not of those answering the question but of the 
total replies, voted to have the Post Office operated on as close to a 
break-even point as possible. 

I make that point, sir, because perhaps I should have said rather 
than to tie in salaries and rates, I think the better tie-in would be to 
tie in expenses and income. ‘That is the principle that I had in mind 
more, actually, than tying salaries and rates together. 

Mr. SanTANGELO. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The gentleman believes that the basic minimum 
salary of the employee should be sufficient to buy the necessities of 
life, is that correct? 

Mr. Bent ey. I don’t agree that a $3,660 start is sufficient. 

Mr. SantanGgEvo. I did’t ask you that. I said you believe that 
the employees should receive a salary which would permit them to 
buy the basic necessities of life. 

Mr. Ben wey. Yes. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. If I told you that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has indicated that what is required for a women living with a family 
is @ Minimum of $2,500 and for a couple, $4,500 to get along and buy 
the basic necessities of life, would you then advocate that the basic 
minimum salary should be at least $4,500? 

Mr. Bentiey. That would be a very strong “seer indeed; but, as I 
say, I couldn’t justify, as I tried to point out in the statement, support- 
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ing a starting salary which would be higher than college graduates in 
that v ery same area were receiving when they went out of college and 
got their first jobs. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The fact that college graduates don’t make 
sufficient income is no reason why an employee should receive less than 
a living wage. 

Mr. Bentiey. When you make the statement about college gradu- 
ates not receiving a sufficient income, my own knowledge is that the 
college graduate has no problem at all in finding a job and is prettv 
well in most cases able to dictate what kind of a job he wants and 
pretty much what kind of starting salary he wants. 

Mr. SaANTANGELO. Some lawyers made $10 a week when they got 
out of law school and started practicing. Of course, that was a pretty 
good salary in those days. We were lucky to get it and sometimes we 
had to pay an employer some money to work for him, but those days 
are no longer here. 

However, I think you are for the proposition that we should give 
our Government employees, who should not be working and dissipating 
their resources in other jobs, a salary sufficient to buy those things 
which will let them and their wives and children live decently. 

Mr. Bent ey. I| agree, with one condition, that I think the figure 
$4,500 definitely in some areas would be required for a minimum 
standard of living. In other areas I would not necessarily agree with 
with that. That is why I favor a recognition of a prevailing wage 
differential in various parts of the country. 

Mr. Morrison. Will the gentleman yeld? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes. 

Mr. Morrison. My nephew just graduated from MIT and he was 
offered a job with $12,000 to start. 

Mr. SaAnTANGELO. He is in the technical fiel of engineering. 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. 

Mr. Corsert. I would like to ask the gentleman, and not too 

seriously, but maybe so, if it would happen that the starting salaries 
of postal employees would be higher than the average starting salary 
of recent college graduates in the field of business administration and 
so on, don’t you think it would be a good thing for those college 
graduates to come to work in the post office? 

Mr. Bentiey. That may be. As a matter of fact, Mr. Corbett, if 
I can be equally facetious for just a moment, I had somebody write 
me a letter the other day saying the way to solve the Post Office 
Department budget was to put the Department overseas and have it 
qualify for foreign aid. 

The CHarrmMaN. Are there any other questions? 

If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. BentiEy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHarrmMan. We will next hear from Representative Paul Fino, 
of New York. Mr. Fino. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL A. FINO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Fino. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at the 
outset I wish to thank the committee for this SETS to appear 
and speak on behalf of our Federal postal employees 
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I will attempt to be as brief as possible in presenting to you my 
reasons for urging this committee to enact legislation that will bring 
about a pay increase for our postal workers. 

To begin with, let me say that the morale of our postal employees 
has reached its lowest ebb, and I come from New York City where I 
know many of these postal employees. 

Mr. Cretrecia. Do you have a bill, Mr. Fino? 

Mr. Frno. No; 1 don’t. 

This condition among these loyal and devoted men and women in 
our Government service has been caused by only one reason, unfair and 
inadequate compensation. 

If there is any doubt as to whether these public servants are deserv- 
ing of a pay raise, let me respectfully point out some statistics which 
are not my own but those of the Department of Labor. 

You have already heard these figures quoted this morning, but 
these figures are impressive enough to bear repetition. 

According to this authoritative source, the average worker in private 
industry has received pay increases amounting to more than 200 
percent of his 1939 wage—the lowest increases amount to more than 
182 percent, which is an 80 percent greater increase than that received 
by our postal employee. In dollars and cents, the average wage of 
our postal worker last year was almost $6 per week less than median 
wage in private industry and almost $21 per week below the wage of 
half of the representative group in private industry. 

This statistical evidence clearly indicates that salaries of our Federal 
employees have not kept pace with those paid in private industry. 

Gentlemen, that is only half the story. Now let us Jook at the 
cost-of-living and its effect on these low salaries. Since 1939, the 
cost of living has risen 98.3 percent, while the take-home pay of our 
postal employees had gone up about 83 percent. It is obvious from 
this that our Federal workers’ standard of living has suffered severely 
by reason of constantly rising living costs. 

What effect has this situation had on our Federal employees? 
Simply this, and this is a condition that exists in New York City 
particularly: The younger men have left the service of our Govern- 
ment to seek employment in private industry at higher pay and the 
older men, because of high living costs and inadequate compensation, 
have had to take outside jobs to supplement their insufficient pay- 
checks. This situation, unfortunately, continues to grow steadily 
worse as prices climb and postal salaries fall further and further 
behind. 

I am sure that this deplorable situation has not resulted in the best 
work performance nor in the greatest efficiency in our postal service. 
Because we all know that no worker, be he in private or Government 
service, will be a happy and conscientious worker if he is troubled by 
financial distress at home. 

On top of this condition, and to further deteriorate employee 
morale, is the fact that the volume of mail handled has gone up 53% 
percent in the last 10 years. In other words, postal employees are 
doing more work than ever before and getting less money for it. 

Why shouldn’t our Federal workers enjoy the same advantages and 
benefits that his brethren in private industry receive? Is it because 
the Government worker does not have a labor union to help him? Is 
it because he does not have any bargaining powers concerning his 
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wages? Is it because he does not have the power to strike? Why 
should he suffer because his boss happens to be Uncle Sam? 

Our Federal employees are loyal and faithful workers who look 
to us in Congress for justice and equity. It is our duty and responsi- 
bility to help these forgotten men of our Federal service—it is our 
obligation to relieve them of the pressures of economic distress. 
It is our duty to restore confidence and self respect among our Goy- 
ernment employees. We cannot shirk our duty to see that our civil 
servants are sufficiently paid to supply their families with the neces- 
sities of goods and services which we have come to appreciate as our 
American standard of living. 

How can we say that these Federal workers are being paid fair 
wages when 50 percent of them have to work on second jobs or do 
part-time work? How can we say that these Government civil 
employees receive adequate pay when many of their wives are forced 
to work to make both ends meet? How can we say that these postal 
workers are receiving decent salaries when they are forced to .incur 
more and more debts in order to subsist? 

Some opponents of a pay raise express fear—and the chairman has 
also—that a salary increase would lead to another inflationary spiral. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. To begin with, wages of our 
Federal employees are now behind the economic growth of the 
Nation. There is nothing inflationary when you increase wages 
based on increased productiv ity which is a fact in our postal service. 
There is nothing inflationary when you bring up pay scales to the 
same level enjoyed by millions of workers in private industry. There 
is nothing inflationary when you merely equalize the purchasing 
power of a worker to the progressively increasing living costs 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, if we correct, and 
we must, the existent pay inequities we will be rendering not only a 
greater humane service to our postal workers but helping our Govern- 
ment to get better work performance and greater efficiency in our 
postal service. 

These Federal employees are entitled to fair and just treatment. 
They are entitled to a decent pay raise. We can only attain an 
efficient and effective postal system through a dedicated and loyal 
group of postal workers who are treated and paid fairly. We can 
only restore the morale among our Federal employees by seeing that 
they are adequately compensated so that they and their families can 
maintain themselves in self-respect and security. This, gentlemen, 
is a duty that we in Congress cannot shirk. 

I thank you for this privilege of permitting me to present the plight 
of our postal workers and for your kind consideration. 

The CuarrMANn. Any questions? 

Mr. Santaneeto. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the Con- 
gressman from New York City. Although he is on the other side 
politically, he is one of the dedicated servants of New York City and 
has a great deal of experience in civil-service matters as a former 
Commissioner of Civil Service, and I was very pleased to listen to the 
statement made by the Congressman from the Bronx. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

If not, we thank you very much, Representative Fino. 

Mr. Cretetia. Mr. Chairman, I want to associate myself with the 
comments of Mr. Santangelo. 
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The CuarrMan. I believe the last of our colleagues present this 
morning who desires to be heard is Representative Chester E. Merrow 
of New Hampshire, a former member of the old Post Office Committee, 
We are glad to welcome you, Mr. Merrow. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHESTER E. MERROW, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that very 
much. I was very happy to serve on this committee when I first came 
to Congress. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service: I greatly appreciate your kindness in permitting me to 
appear here today to testify in support of legislation to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in the field serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department. The committee is to be congratu- 
lated on scheduling these hearings and it is my hope that you will see 
fit to report pay-increase legislation to the House in the near future. 

In my opinion there cannot be any question about either the justice 
or the need to raise the salaries of postal employees at all levels. It is 
an unbelievable spectacle that in the richest country on earth a con- 
siderable segment of its own employees receive subsistence pay or less. 
The postal service is important to every individual and it is absolutely 
necessary that the employees receive adequate pay for services per- 
formed. Morale cannot be maintained and justice accorded with 
inadequate wages 

The injustice i in postal salaries must not be further prolonged. 
We must not ignore conscientiousness of duty required of postal 
people and their long and meticulous record of dedication to their 
work. Regardless of total budgetary figures there is crying need for 
passage by the Congress of a substantial postal pay increase to bring 
the postal employees out of the role of the neglected and dis: appointed 
Government workers. We must by appropriate legislation give the 
postal employee his due—and this should be done without delay. 
The need is increasing every day and before this Congress adjourns 
this summer we ought to make a long overdue salary adjustment in 
these wages. 

Over the years many postal employees have been faced with an 
annual deficit amounting to hundreds of dollars. Many of the wives 
are compelled to work, as has been stated here this morning, in order 
to help support the home and educate the children. I was particularly 
interested in receiving a few weeks ago a personal expense account of 
one of the postal workers in New Hampshire. The year referred to 
was 1956 and in that year his deficit (which had to be taken from sav- 
ings or added to his overalll debt) amounted to $1,098.39. I checked 
the various expenditures with care and they certainly did not indicate 
extravagance but a very modest standard of living. The wife of the 
postal employee referred to had to work also. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no group of Government employees more 
loyal, more conscientious or more dedicated to public service than those 
who work in our great postal organization. I know these men and 
women in New Hampshire and they have told me of their increasingly 
burdensome financial condition resulting from the fact that they 
receive inadequate salaries for the work they have to perform. They 
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should not be in a position where their wives have to work and where 
it becomes necessary for them to borrow money in order to maintain 
a proper standard of living for themselves and their children, and to 
get the money to educate their children. 

It has been several years since they have had an increase in their 
wages and during this time living costs have constantly mounted, as 
has been pointed out again and again this morning. We cannot in 
fairness expect them to work for the Government without adequate 

compensation. Again, may I say that I hope this great committee 
will decide to report pay-increase legislation that will make available 
substantial raises in salaries and that this will be done this year before 
the present session of Congress adjourns. 

The CuarRMAN. What do you regard as substantial increases in 
salaries? 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I thought the explanation that my 
colleague, Mr. Morrison, gave of the bill he has introduced was a 
good explanation. I think that substantial increases along the line 
he has suggested should be very carefully considered. 

The CHarrmMan. The Post Office Department says that bill will 
cost over a billion dollars a year. Does that concern you? 

Mr. Merrow. I heard the discussion of costs here this morning 
and I don’t know, of course, just what the cost would be. but in answer 
to the question, does that concern me, I would say no, because I think 
that we should pay adequate salaries for services performed, and if it 
costs a great deal of money to do it, or whatever it costs to do it, then 
we should meet those costs. However, from the discussion I heard, 
I don’t know that it would cost that much. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

If not, thank you very much, Representative Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Before recessing the hearing today, I desire to 
insert in the record, as requested, the following statements of our 
colleagues: 

Representatives Charles E. Chamberlain of Michigan, Charles A. 
Buckley of New York, Henry J. Latham of New York, Lester Holtz- 
man of New York, John J. Rooney of New York, Clement J. Zablocki 
of Wisconsin, John E. Fogarty of Rhode Island, and A. 8. J. Carnahan 
of Missouri. 

(Prepared statements of the above-named follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES E, CHAMBERLAIN, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, I have been gravely concerned about the welfare of postal 
employees in the Sixth Congressional District of Michigan, which includes the 
industrial cities of Flint and Lansing. From the information that I have had it 
appears that the salaries of postal employees have not maintained their relative 
position with other groups through the period of rising costs which we have 
experienced during the past few years. For this reason I feel that the salary 
structure of the postal employees should be reexamined. Certainly there is no 
better way than through your committee which has so well demonstrated in the 
past its ability to reconcile the needs of our Federal employees with the require- 
ments of a sound economy. 

I have received, along with other Members of Congress I am sure, literally 
hundreds of communications and impressive petitions signed by many, many 
postal workers, describing their struggle to maintain an adequate standard of 
living on their salaries. As an example, I would like to submit to the committee 
one of these petitions from 226 postal workers from the city of Lansing as an 
exhibit, which I hope will be made a part of your records and will be considered 
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by you in connection with these hearings. I have also received many similar 
communications from employees in Flint. I have met frequently with their 
groups to discuss their problems. Frankly, I think some reasonable salary 
adjustment should be made. 

I do not intend to recommend exactly what that adjustment should be. In- 
asmuch as the increase must be agreed to not only by both Houses of Congress 
but by the President, I feel that those on the Post Office Committee who have 
had long experience in managing pay legislation should first recommend the 
amount of any increase. I feel it would be most unfortunate if the hopes of 
postal employees were raised by a salary increase that could not win final approval 
only to be disappointed upon its rejection. 

Although I have been repeatedly urged to sign discharge petition No. 2 in 
behalf of postal pay legislation, I have not done so for the reasons I have set 
forth on page A3859 of the Congressional Record dated May 21, 1957. As I 
stated at that time, while I am not opposed to the rules of the House providing 
for discharge petitions, I do believe the taking of legislation from the considera- 
tion of the properly designated committee disrupts the orderly functioning of the 
legislative process. I have confidence in the committees of the House. Although 
they may not always act the way I might wish, nor as rapidly, nevertheless, our 
committee system has served the legislative branch of the Government well. 
Certainly it could not be expected that an agreement could be reached by 435 
Members of the House without some basic agreement by the 25 members of this 
committee. 

I believe the pay legislation presents a splendid case in point to show that 
Federal salary problems involving over 1% million Government workers should 
be dealt with first by those who, by reason of their years of experience, have had 
great familiarity with such important matters. I hope that the committee will 
take into consideration, in addition to the cost of living increase that has come 
about, the fact that there has been a substantial increase of efficiency by the 
Post Office Department and by its employees. 

Therefore, I would like to express my hope that the committee will fully and 
fairly consider this question and make a recommendation that justly balances 
the current needs of postal employees and the budgetary problems of the Federal 
Government. 

In closing, I would like to compliment the committee for its attention to the 
problem of adjusting postal rates. Perhaps it might be of interest to the com- 
mittee to know that on a recent questionnaire which I sent to several thousand 
constituents, 81 percent of those responding to the question regarding postal rates 
indicated that they were in favor of an increase. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to present my views. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. JoHN E. FoGarty or RHopE ISLAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to appear in support of the bill I introduced, H. R. 4569, which is a com- 
panion measure to the bill, H. R. 2474, introduced by the ranking member of this 
committee, the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Morrison. 

I desire to compliment the committee on its decision to hold these hearings, 
which I hope will be conducted as expeditiously as the circumstances will permit. 
If ever a situation warranted fast action, this is it. To delay longer doing justice 
to postal employees would, in my judgment, be indefensible. 

Stated briefly, postal employees have had but one increase in salary in the last 
6 years and the result is that once again postal employees are tagging along at the 
end of the wage parade. During those same 6 years, the wage of people employed 
in private industry has been increased from 3 to 6 times and many of the agree- 
ments provide for further increases in 1957, 1958, and 1949. As an employer, the 
postal service cannot hope to compete for the best people unless it is able to match 
the wages and conditions of private industry. 

That postal employees have earned a substantial increase is readily admitted. 
The figures which the Department uses to justify its budget estimates indicate a 
continuing increase in the productivity of employees and this increased produc- 
tivity it should be noted, results solely from the work of people and not from ma- 
chines or labor-saving devices which we hear a lot about but which have not as yet 
been perfected or installed. To my mind, this increased efficiency of the employees 
has earned them a substantial salary increase, and I think this committee will 
agree with that thought. 
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Because of personal acquaintance with a large number of postal employees in 
the city of Providence and the State of Rhode Island, I know something about 
these employees and their work. They are first of all a highly skilled group. of 
more than average intelligence and education. Their work requires a degree of 
skill and diligence far beyond that of the manual laborer and easily comparable 
to the skill of the highest paid trades people. I think they have every justification 
for the feeling that they should be paid in accordance with their education and 
skill. In order to accomplish that purpose I believe the enactment of the bill I 
have cosponsored with Mr. Morrison, H. R. 2474—H. R. 4569, should be enacted 
and that the enactment of anything less than the provisions of this legislation 
would be a gross injustice. 

I hope that this committee will move promptly to report this highly desirable 
legislation to the floor at the earliest possible date and I want to assure you that I 
shall support and defend this legislation on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 





STATEMENT OF Hon, A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, OF MiIssouRI 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
to say a few words in behalf of needed salary increases for our deserving Federal 
employees, both classified and postal. 

I have received numerous letters from postal employees and others interested 
in the welfare of Federal employees citing the urgent need of salary adjustments. 
These letters too often reflect a situation that is not too wholesome in its effect 
on family life in that the mother has been forced to take work outside the home 
and the father has been forced to take additional employment to supplement 
family income. The following is quoted from a letter received from a postal 
employee living in my congressional district, and in a general sense is typical of 
many letters on file in my office: 

“T have been a postal transportation clerk for over 17 years, since 1940. At 
that time the work returned a fair compensation. Since that time our salaries 
have lagged so far behind the ever-increasing spiral of higher costs that it is im- 
possible for my salary to cover even the necessary costs of living. 

‘My take-home pay is an average of $81 per week. My family consists of 
three school age children and my wife. This means an average of $16 a week 
each, from which amount we have to purchase food, clothing, shelter, provide an 
adequate insurance program for emergencies, and make some provision for the 
education of our children. It simply cannot be done. In 1940, yes. Today, no. 

“My wife has had to take employment, and I have had to secure extra work in 
my time off, to try to close the gap between income’and expenses, but even this 
has been inadequate. It is not right that school-age children should be deprived 
of their mother’s guidance because she has to supplement the family income. 
Nor is it right that a man should have to hold two jobs, and deprive himself of 
rest and recreation, because is primary position does not keep pace with salaries 
paid by private industry, as compared with Government salaries.” 

This portrays an unhealthy situation with regard to family life and the exist- 
ence of hardship among Government employees which has no place in our Amer- 
ican economy. 

The wage increases that have been provided postal employees since 1939— 
when the steady increase in cost of living began, have in my opinion in most 
instances been long overdue and inadequate to meet the higher cost of living. 

Postmaster General Summerfield has been quoted by the U. 8. News & World 
Report as stating that “the United States Government pays its experienced 
postmen an average of $4,410 a year.” The following chart, provided by the 
Allied Postal Employees of Saint Louis and Vicinity, indicating their source of 
information as the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor 1957, by U. 8. News Publishing Corp., shows average salaries in 36 major 
industries: 
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The divergency between salaries of postal employees and the average salaries 
in these industries is appalling. The early enactment of H. R. 2474, Mr. Morri- 
son’s bill to increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in 
the field service of the Post Office Department is not only justified but necessary 
in my opinion if we are to keep faith with our Government employees. I whole- 
heartedly endorse H. R. 2474 and urge that it be favorably reported out of your 
committee, and further urge that consideration be given to the need of s salary 
adjustments for classified Government employees. 

t wish to thank you for granting me the privilege of appearing before your 
committee. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES A. BucKLEY oF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, I have learned of your announcement to hold hearings on the 
above measure commencing this Thursday, June 13, 1957. 

As many of my constituents would benefit by the passage of this bill, I trust 
your committee will report it favorably at an early date. 

It is well known that present postal salaries do not provide an adequate level 
of living and that wages have steadily fallen far behind those in private industry. 
In the New York City Post Office, the low wages have compelled more than 60 
percent of the postal employees to seek outside employment in order to maintain 
a decent standard of living. 

Again, may I urge favorable consideration of H. R. 2474, the Morrison bill. 

I should appreciate it if this can be made a part of the official record of the 
hearings on this legislation to be conducted by your committee. 


? 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Henry J. LATHAM oF NEw YorRK 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to briefly state my position with respect to the 
legislation now before your committee that would provide for pay raises for postal 
employees. 

There are many faithful postal employees in my Congressional District and I 
know of the hardship which has come to them and their families because of the 
increased cost of living. Their take-home pay is lagging far behind their cost of 
living. Many of them have found it necessary to secure other employment to 
supplement the salary they receive as an employee of the Post Office Department. 

I strongly urge this committee to report favorably a bill which will provide a 
proper living wage for these loyal employees who give such fine service to the 
American people. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LesteR HoLtTzMANn, oF NEW YorK 


Mr. Chairman: I regret my inability to appear before your committee per- 
sonally to request prompt and favorable consideration of legislation which will 
provide an adequate increase in the salaries of postal employees. However, I 
appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement to you in the hope that we 
can accomplish definite action in favor of these employees during this session of 
Congress. 

We are all aware of the continued increase in the already high cost of living, 
and of the struggle continuously waged by our postal employees to make ends 
meet. On their present salaries it is impossible for postal employees to support 
themselves and their families adequately, or even decently. In addition to their 
jobs with the Post Office Department they must seek additional employment, 
and, in many cases, their wives are forced to seek work to enable them to buy 
the necessities of life. 

In this day and age, and in this country, such a situation is entirely uncalled for. 

Our postal employees work long hours at hard work, day after day, to bring us 
the kind of mail service we have come to expect. 

They have had no substantial increase in salary for several years, and the 
increases granted in the past have yet to offset the steadily increasing spiral of 
living costs. 

We now have an opportunity to lend a helping hand to this faithful segment 
of Federal employees, and I trust that you and the members of this committee 
will see fit to report favorably, in the very near future, on a bill to increase postal 
salaries. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Joun J. Rooney, or NEw YorK 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I first wish to express my sincere appreciation for the 
courtesy extended me in granting this opportunity to be heard in support of 
adequate and much-needed pay raises for postal and classified Federal employees. 

These employees received their last basic salary increase more than 2 years 
ago, in March 1955. At that time I felt that the salary increase provided was 
too low. We must face the undisputed fact that the pay increases granted our 
postal employees and other Federal workers in recent years have not kept pace 
with the constant upswing of the cost of living which today is at its highest level. 
Furthermore, the present outlook is for continuation of the upward trend. 

I have talked with many of my constituents who are either postal employees 
or are associated with other Federal agencies and am convinced that they are all 
having an extremely difficult time making ends meet on their present-day incomes. 
Consequently, many employees have found it necessary to seek part-time positions 
and in many instances wives have had to go out and obtain work so that the 
family might have a fair income. Such unsatisfactory conditions clearly demon- 
strate the urgent necessity for a substantial pay boost to enable these employees 
to maintain a decent standard of living and provide for the education and welfare 
of their children. By taking action on the pending legislation at the earliest 
possible date we will show our sincerity of purpose in seeing that justice for these 
deserving employees is no longer delayed. 

I do sincerely hope that your distinguished committee will also consider legis- 
lation to increase the pensions of Federal workers already retired. I introduced 
such a bill (H. R. 1232) on the opening day of this Congress and I understand 
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that there have been many other bills introduced in connection therewith. Such 
legislation should be promptly enacted to provide essential cost-of-living needs 


of our retirees. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, I 
wish to present testimony in support of legislation being considered by your com- 
mittee, to provide adequate salary increases for postal and other Federal workers. 

Fair salary adjustments for our postal and classified employees are greatly 
needed. They are necessary to enable these workers to live decently under 
present high-cost-of-living conditions. They are also required to enable our 
postal service and the Federal Government in general to attract and retain com- 
petent and skilled employees, and to improve the morale factor in Government 
service. 

In the greater metropolitan area of Milwaukee, where my district if located, 
the Post Office Department is reportedly having great difficulties in recruiting 
people to work in the post office, primarily because the pay of postal employees 
is not attractive enough to compete in the local labor market. 

At one time, the postal employees in Milwaukee received a salary of approxi- 
mately the same level as the salary received by the uniformed policemen and 
firemen in our city. Unfortunately, Congress has not been as generous as the 
city in granting pay raises to postal employees, and that situation no longer exists. 

While the annual pay of postal employees at present ranges from $3,660 to 
$4,410, the uniformed services in our city are receiving pay of $4,822 to $5,405 a 
year. 

I am merely mentioning this to show that we cannot expect the postal service 
to attract a sufficient number of qualified men, and to keep them, when the salaries 
of postal workers do not keep pace with the trends in salaries in other types of 
public service, or in private industry. 

I have been receiving many complaints about the postal service today, and I 
am certain that other Members of Congress have received similar expressions. 
The deficiency in the postal service, in my opinion, comes partly because of poor 
morale, caused by low wages, and also through the difficulty of attracting and 
retaining skilled employees. 

Mr. Chairman, the postal service requires men of good intellect, men with sharp 
memories, men with quick vision and deft hands. I think we have to pay the 
proper type of wages if we are to secure the type of employees that we need, and 
give the American people the type of postal service which they want and which 
they have every right to expect. 

Our Government employees have been working loyally and diligently even 
though the conditions of their employment, and the compensation which they 
have been receiving, have not always been favorable. It is the responsibility of 
Congress to provide these people with adequate salaries. I earnestly urge your 
committee to take prompt and favorable action on legislation providing for fair 
and equitable salary increases for our postal and other Federal employees. 


The CHarrMAN. It is now 12 o’clock and the hearing will be recessed 
until 10 a. m. tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Friday, June 14, 1957. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crivit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) presiding. 
The Cuarrman. The hearings on the Morrison bill, H. R. 2474, 
and other postal employees’ pay-increase bills will be resumed. We 
are pleased to have several of our colleagues here, Members of the 
House, who desire to make statements on this legislation. I will call 
first on our colleague, Representative Samuel N. Friedel, of Maryland. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Frizpev. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and your fellow com- 
mittee members, for permitting me to express to you my wholehearted 
approval of a fair and equitable pay increase for the long-suffering 
postal eek heb [It is my sincere hope that I can convey to you 
the urgent need for passing a pay-raise bill by impressing upon you 
the literally desperate financial condition of hundreds of postal and 
classified civil-service workers in my congressional district. There is 
no doubt that the situation existing in Baltimore is reflected through- 
out the country. 

I have received hundreds of letters—as I am sure you have—from 
postal workers, from active and retired civil-service employees, and 
from their families. All of these letters plead for some recognition by 
the Congress of the difficulty Government workers are facing in trying 
to stretch their limited paycheck—or their meager retirement check— 
far enough to pay the rent or keep up the mortgage payment, buy 
food, keep the gas, light, and fuel bills current, and clothe their 
children. Many of you, probably most of you, are aware of the fact 
that 2 out of 3 postal workers either hold down 2 jobs or are forced to 
send their wives out to work to earn enough to eke out the basic 
necessities of life. 

One of my constituents reports that he is forced to work 70 hours a 
week as a substitute carrier in order to earn an adequate salary. 
After a year and one-half as a substitute, he will be rewarded by the 
Government with the regular salary of $3,800 per year. 

When you consider that the Congress has enacted a law requiring 
private industry to pay a minimum wage of $1 an hour, or $2,800 per 
year, it is disgraceful to note that the Federal Government’s starting 
salary in the lowest grade is only $2,690 per year, which is less than 
$1 per hour. 

37 
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The postal and classified employees have received 1 small pay raise 
in the past 6 years. It must be remembered that this one small pay 
raise in 1955 did not compensate for the cost-of-living increase prior 
to that time. Since then the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that 
the Nation is currently facing the highest costs on record, after 8 
consecutive months of unbroken price increases. 

From the reports in the daily press, opposition to a postal or classi- 
fied pay raise is based on the supposition that it would cause further 
inflation. However, there was no mention of inflation when some 4 
million workers in private industry received a cost-of-living increase 
on June 1. 

Some will say, well, this is written into their contract. That is 
true, and I am very glad to see that their wages are — pace 
with the cost of living. However, I do not believe that the Govern- 
ment employees, who are unable to negotiate a similar contract with 
their employer, the Federal Government, should be left oe in the cold 
when the cost of living goes up. I cannot see why it is any more 
inflationary to give the Government employees an aoeuies in salary to 
keep pace with the cost of living than it is for private industry to give 
their employees a similar increase. After all, the Government em- 
ployees must buy their necessities in today’s inflated market just the 
same as employees in private industry. 

Now, the question always comes up: How are we going to finance 
this proposed pay raise? This is particularly true this year, when 
everybody throughout the country is budget conscious. Statistics 
show that the Government has a turnover of approximately 30,000 
employees per month. This is a very costly turnover, which causes the 
Government considerable expense in recruiting and training new 
employees. By eliminating this turnover through retention of expe- 
rienced, qualified personnel, thousands of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money would be saved, thereby helping to pay the cost of this small 
pay raise. However, the Government must offer some incentive to 
keep these experienced employees on the job. 

Much is said about this country enjoying its greatest prosperity 
today. I believe that the Government employees have a right to 
expect a piece of this “prosperity pie,” too. Surely, the Government 
of the United States can afford to pay its employees a living wage 
comparable to that paid to employees in private industry. If our 
Government expects to retain loyal and qualified pe rsonnel to handle 
the country’s business, we in Congress must give immediate and 
favorable action to the Government employees’ “salary problem. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge that this committee report a fair and 
equitable pay raise bill to the floor of the House for action at the 
earliest possible time. 

I trust that this brief review of the problems of the postal and 
classified civil-service employees in Baltimore, and throughout the 
country, will help to convince the members of this committee that 
a fair and equitable pay raise is absolutely necessary and fully justified 
at this time. 

May I again thank you for giving me an opportunity to express my 
views before this committee as to the merits of this proposed legislation. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Friedel. 

Are there any questions of our colleague? 

Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Friedel. 
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Mr. Friepe.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. The committee will next hear from our colleague, 
Representative Al Ullman, whose bill is H. R. 6798. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Uuuman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to thank you for this opportunity to appear before you this 
morning. 

The existing inequity of salaries currently being paid to many 
postal employees is a matter of great concern to me, and it was for 
that reason that I introduced a proposal calling for an increase in the 
rate of basic compensation for employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received a great number of letters from 
dedicated public servants which have convinced me that many postal 
employees are receiving salaries which are grossly inadequate. Surely 
we cannot ask such public servants to continue in their present jobs 
at the expense of providing their families with an adequate standard 
of living. 

Unless rates of compensation are increased, we will soon find our- 
selves with untrained civil-service employees in the postal field. 
Continued failure to provide adequate salaries can only mean that we 
will have a progressive lowering of the present high level of efficiency 
which now characterizes the work of our postal employ ees. I continue 
to receive disconcerting reports indicating that many qualified postal 
employees have reluctantly turned to private industry in order that 
they might support their families. 

As the president of the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
Mr. William C. Doherty, pointed out: 

There must not be a double standard of morality, one standard for employers in 
private industry and another standard for Government. 

The laborer should be worthy of his hire, regardless of who is the 
employer. 

During the last 2 years, there has been a steady increase in wages 
paid to employees of private industry. From March 1955 to March 
1957, employees in manufacturing have received a 9-percent raise; in 
the bituminous-coal industry, 19 percent; in the building construction 
trades, 10 percent; and in the wholesale trades, 10 percent. And, 
Mr. Chairman, we must also bear in mind that during this period 
the cost of living has risen a full 4 percent. 

There are added reasons why postal employees deserve increased 
compensation. Recently, Postmaster General Arthur E, Summer- 
field granted an exclusive interview to the U. S. News & World Report 
magazine. In his remarks, the Postmaster General inadvertently 
pointed out an additional reason for the granting of pay raises to 
postal employees. Postmaster General Summerfield stressed the in- 
creased efficiency with which the postal service is presently operating. 
He pointed out that at the present time the Post Office Department 
is handling 20 percent more mail than 6 years ago. However, Mr. 
Summerfield did not draw the obvious conclusion from this informa- 
tion. It is generally agreed that under the American system workers 
should share in increased efficiency. I submit that postal employees 
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have not shared in the benefits of this increased efficiency, and, hence, 
they deserve a pay raise at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think simple justice dictates approval of a postal 
wage increase bill during the present session of Congress. I hope 
that the members of this committee will agree and that legislation 
similar to that which I have introduced will be promptly enacted. 

I merely want to say in summary, Mr. Chairman, that I feel very 
strongly in favor of a pay increase for the postal workers. I have 
received hundreds of pieces of mail, as I am sure you have, telling 
about many individual circumstances. I believe that we, in America, 
can afford to provide a better pay scale for our postal employees, 
and I hope the committee will take favorable action on this type of 
legislation. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity of being here. 

The Caarrman. Thank you. 

Are there any questions of our colleague? 

Mr. Crereua. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretita. What is the number of your bill, Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utuman. 6798. 

The Cuarrman. What does it provide? 

Mr. Uutiman. It is a standard bill. 

Mr. Rees. What is a standard bill? 

Mr. Uttman. It is a bill which has been suggested by the postal 
workers in my district and which has their support. 

The CuarrMan. Was it prepared for you? 

Mr. Uutiman. This is legislation that has been previously submitted. 

The CuarrMan. Is it similar to H. R. 2474? 

Mr. Uututman. That is correct. 

The CuarrMaNn. It is just a duplicate? 

Mr. Uttman. Duplicate legislation, that is correct. 

I have absolutely no pride of authorship, and I know that the 
committee will decide which type of pay raise they will adopt. But 
I particularly am interested in getting a pay raise, and this is the 
program that I think we should shoot for. But the committee knows 
best as to where we should wind up in our final judgment. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any further questions of our colleague? 

Apparently there are not. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Thank you very much for the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you today. 

he CHarrMan. The committee will next hear from Mr. F. Jay 
Nimtz, our colleague from Indiana. 


STATEMENT OF HON. F. JAY NIMTZ, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Nimtz. My name is F. Jay Nimtz, from the Third District of 
Indiana. 

I wanted to appear before the committee briefly to say that | 
am interested in this legislation and in this problem. I come from an 
area where wages are high and we find difficulty in recruiting people to 
go into the postal service and to stay in the service. We find a 
reluctance on the part of people to take on regular positions after they 
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have been substitutes, because they will lose money and because they 
can get more money in private industry. 

I will not take up much more time of the committee, except to say 
that I am interested in this matter. I believe that these postal 
employees have a right to a fair and equitable pay raise if they are 
going to stay in the service and render good service and not be a 
detriment to themselves financially because of the fact that they do 
not go into private industry where they can earn more money. 

Thank you very kindly. 

The CHarrman. What do you consider an equitable pay increase, 
sir? 

Mr. Nimrz. Mr. Chairman, when one considers that many of these 
»eople have their spouse working in order to help with the family 
Sadist: it is a difficult question to answer. You people are the experts 
on this matter. 

With the recruiting problem, one can see that in many parts of the 
country they are not being paid adequately because people will not 
go into that type of work but will go into places where they are paid 
more because then they can support their family better. 

I do not know what the formula should be, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. You are not familiar with the present postal 
salary schedule for postal employees? 

Mr. Nimrz. Yes, I am, because I have met with postal employees 
many times. It is my feeling that they are not being paid ade- 
quately for the service they are rendering as compared to what they 
can get in other types of work. They could switch over immediately 
and do other types of work. It is my feeling that they should be 
paid more than they are receiving, because they cannot support their 
families on what they are receiving. 

The CHatrMAn. How much more should they get, would you say? 

Mr. Nimrz. That is hard to say, Mr. Chairman. You people are 
the experts and you know what the governmental budgetary problems 
are. Yet you can see their problem. 

I think, in all fairness, they should have consideration in this matter 
if they are going to live adequately. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any questions of our colleague? 

Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. BroyuiLi. Would the gentleman not agree that we should 
bring their living standards up to what they should be and certainly 
comparable to what people in private industry have throughout the 
country, regardless of what the cost is? ( ‘ertainly our Government 
should be able to pay its emplovees a fair wage in order to enable 
them to provide for themselves a fair standard of living. Would the 
gentleman not agree with that? 

Mr. Nimrz. Yes, I agree with the gentleman. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any other questions? 

Apparently there are not. Thank you very much, Mr. Nimtz, 

Mr. Nimrz. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. We will next hear from our colleague, Representa- 
tive Thomas J, Lane of Massachusetts. 
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STATEMENT OF HON, THOMAS J. LANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Lanne. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, first may I extend to you my thanks and my 
appreciation for giving me this opportunity, with others, to appear 
before your committee today in reference to this legislation that is 
before you. 

First, let me point out, Mr. Chairman, that postal employees can- 
not strike, in an effort to win a living wage from their employer, the 
United States Government. But they can resign to secure better 
paying jobs in private industry, as they are doing i in larger numbers, 
not because they wish to but because they are forced to do so by the 
inexorable operation of economic facts. 

The tightfisted attitude of the Government toward its own em- 
ployees and its stubborn refusal to help them in their economic pre- 
dicament is endangering the functioning of the most important civil 
agency of the Government upon which all business and all citizens 
rely. 

There is a very real possibility of curtailment in mail service by 
July 1, unless we rid ourselves of certain comfortable illusions that 
have carried over from the past but simply cannot be maintained in 
the light of present facts. 

Not the least of these is the constantly deteriorating position of 
postal workers who cannot support their families on their “‘mark-time”’ 
salaries, that decline in purchasing power as the cost of living edges 
ever upward. Nearly half of our postal workers are compelled to 
take outside jobs to supplement their regular salaries in order to make 
both ends meet. 

And the turnover of employees has reached an alarming stage. 
False economy that denies them a living wage is forcing experienced 
employees out of the service, to be replaced by new men “who must be 
trained at expense to the Government. The result of this short- 
sighted policy is waste and extravagance that could have been avoided 
in the first place by paying adequate salaries. 

The Post Office Department has been kicked around for genera- 
tions, but the time for playing games with it is running out. If we 
expect good service we must pay for it. You cannot expect skilled 
employees to stay with the department when they can get much better 
pay in private industry. No amount of subtlety, or delay, or rational- 
ization, can get around that fact. 

Take this situation that happened in my own district. A little more 
than a month ago, three new employees were appointed to the postal 
service in one of the cities. Two of three have already quit. Just a 
few weeks’ work was enough to convince them that the pays, in rela- 
tion to the split hours that they worked, were not good enough in this 
year 1957. They both secured better jobs in private industry. 

The cost of living has gone up for the eighth straight month, but the 
postal employees have received only one pay raise since 1951. 

The Post Office Department is not a discretionary or a luxury serv- 
ice, to be expanded or contracted at will. It is absolutely essential to 
industry, business, and the needs of private communication. 

As the President noted in this year’s budget message, there has been 
an increase of 11 percent in the volume of mail handled in the past 4 
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years, with only a 3-percent increase in personnel. But the postal 
workers have not shared in this increased productivity. There is 
reason to believe that some of the users have profited at their expense 
and have not been paying for the service that they are getting. Tren 
these special interests dare not challenge the fact that the postal 
workers deserve an increase—and a substantial one at that—for the 
ground they have lost since 1939. 

The shrinking purchasing power of postal workers’ salaries, as com- 
yared with the gains made by workers in private industry, inevitably 
eads to a weakening of morale, a lessening of efficiency, and wholesale 
resignations. 

Are we going to play political hide and seek with this issue until it 
results in a breakdown of the postal service? The consequences of 
such a crisis would cause irreparable harm and would eventually cost 
many times the amount of the contemplated pay increase. 

Even the Cordiner report, which is a re port of the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation, headed by 
a distinguished leader of industry, after analyzing the impact of inade- 
quate Federal and postal salaries, stated that: “The net effect is a 
progressive lowering of the level of competence of the Department’s 
civilian work force.” Conce rning the Gove ‘rnme nt’s moral obligation 
to pay adequate salaries, it found that: “Employees must receive 
sufficient compensation to enable them to establish and maintain a 
standard of living which will allow them to discharge their responsi- 
bilities to their families and to their employers.” 

Since 1939, postal workers have received pay increases of 103.8 
percent. The 10 highest representative groups in private industry 
have gone up 275 percent. Tne middle 11 representative groups in 
private industry have enjoyed wage increases of 239 percent. The 
lowest 11 representative groups in private industry show a 188 percent 
increase. 

Or, from another point of reference, the average postal worker’s 
net spendable pay after all deductions for taxes, social security, et 
cetera, is 83 percent above 1939. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Cost of Living Index stands at 98.3 percent above 1939. This means 
a 15-percent reduction in net spendable income—or buying power 
for postal workers since 1939. The only people with a lower average 
weekly wage today are those in sweatshop or depression-type indus- 
tries. 

We are fighting a losing battle in trying to recruit competent people 
to work as carriers or clerks at $1.82 per hour when they can secure 
anywhere from 20 to 45 cents more per hour in private industry with- 
out prior skill or training. 

The Cordiner Committee has described Federal salaries as ‘‘second 
rate.”” That is what the Post Office Department will become if we 
ignore the necessity of upgrading salary levels to the realities of 1957 
instead of keeping them forever below the ayerage paid to workers in 
private industry. 

The warning signals are flashing from all directions. Young men 
laugh when we advise them to seek permanent employment in the 
Postal Service. ‘‘For peanuts?” they mock. 

The assistant postmaster at Wichita, Kans., said that— 





The shortage of clerks and carriers in the Wichita post office is growing more 
acute * * *. In the last 3 or 4 months the post office has been unable to obtain 
enough personnel to fill vacancies * * * 
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In New York City they had to take unprecedented action. For 
the first time in history, the Civil Service Commission opened con- 
tinuous filing for clerk-carrier positions in the post office. 

Mr. James P. Googe, the regional director of the second United 

States civil service region admitted that: 
Postmasters frequently report increasing difficulty in securing enough eligibles to 
fill substitute clerk and substitute city carrier vacancies. In some areas, high 
wage scales and fringe benefits offered by private industry make it almost impos- 
sible to fill positions in the local post office. 

The salary crisis in the postal service must be faced and solved, 
without equivocation. 

I believe that H. R. 2474, by raising postal salaries to a level con- 
sistent with modern standards, will restore the morale of our indis- 
pensable civil servants and enable the Post Office Department to 
fulfill those responsibilities that are vital to every person and to every 
economic enterprise in the Nation. 

A raise of at least $500 per employee at this session is the irreducible 
minimum. Otherwise, we shall risk a serious deterioration in the 
quality of the personnel, who are essential to the functioning of Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. This pay raise for postal workers is 
long overdue. ° 

The CuatrMan. Do you wish to make any further observations 
now, Congressman Lane? 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman, [ feel that this committee and yourself, 
Mr. Murray, are to be complimented for giving us all an opportunity 
to be heard here. I am satisfied that we have on this committee 
some of the finest and some of the most competent men in the Con- 
gress, who are familiar with this matter. Postal pay raises have been 
before them for a long period of years. 

You, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, I feel are 
able and sincere and conscientious Members of the Congress. You 
will have before you not only your colleagues but you will also have 
others representing different services, and you will have before you 
those in the Post Office Department who are versed in this subject 
matter. I feel satisfied that with all this information that will be 
given to you as the days go by, that this committee will be able to 
work out some solution. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Apparently there are not. Thank you very much, Representative 
Lane. 

Mr. Lange. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. We will next hear our colleague from Illinois, 
Mrs. Marguerite Stitt Church. 

Mrs. Church? 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Cuurcw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared 
statement here, Mr. Chairman, of which I would like to read at least 
a portion to you. 

The CuHarrMan. Take the time to read the entire statement, if you 
wish, and make any observations that you care to make. ‘The time 
is yours, I may say. 
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Mrs. Cuvurcu. I thank the chairman, who is always gracious. 

May I say, as a prelude, Mr. Chairman, that I am one of those 
who, though my heart was thoroughly with the postal workers, did 
not sign the petition to bring out the bill that is under most con- 
sideration. I did not do so for two reasons. I felt that your com- 
mittee would certainly hold hearings, as you have in the past, and 
would give us a fair chance to express ourselves. Practically speak- 
ing, I thought it would be more difficult to secure successful Presi- 
dential acceptance of H. R. 2474 if it were brought out by petition, 
on the ground that it received neither committee hearings nor com- 
mittee consideration. 

What I want to give, Mr. Chairman, is actual help and not just 
the kind of help that would indicate that T was with the postal workers 
in spirit. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the privilege of coming before you. 

I thank you for holding these hearings, as I knew you would, and 
particularly for taking up this essential problem, as I have been urging 
you to do, of the vital need of postal workers for an adequate increase 
in pay. 

Mr. Chairman, although this need exists, I am told, in practically 
every area, there is no region where the need is more apparent or more 
real than in the 13th Congressional District of Illinois, which I have 
the honor to serve. This area, extending from the northern limits of 
Chicago along Lake Michigan, north through Lake County to the 
southern borders of Wisconsin, is one of the high cost of living centers 
in the United States. 

I have become increasingly aware during the 6 years, or practically 
7, of being a Member of Congress, of the difficulty and practical im- 
possibility of the majority of postal workers with average-sized families 
to live on the income received in the highly competitive area that I 
represent. 

I have made a study of the Consumer Price Index, Mr. Chairman. 
It clearly shows that costs for the basic necessities of life in the Chicago 
metropolitan area exceed the national figures. In 1951 the total for 
the Nation stood at 111.0 points as compared with 111.9 points for 
the Chicago area, but in April 1957, when the inflationary process 
had gone further, the national total reached 119.3 points while the 
metropolitan Chicago area rose to 122.0 points. 

I would like to break this down. 

One main problem is housing. In 1951 the cost of housing in the 
Nation had increused from the 1947-49 level by 12.4 points and in 
the Chicago area by 13.3 points. However, in the intervening 5 
years, the cost of most of the elementary shelter in the 13th District 
steadfastly outpaced the national average by more than 20 points. 
It is significant to note that in 1955 this ¢ ost had risen to an astronomi- 
cal high of 150.7 points in the area, while the national average in- 
creased to 120... As of March 1957, the cost of housing in my good 
district averaged 158.6 points—a rise of 8 points in 2 years—as against 
only 134.4 for the Nation. 

During my first session of Congress there were presented to me— 
I speak literally—hundreds of budgets prepared painstakingly by 
wives of postal workers, pointing out the amount spent to meet the 
basic necessities of life—an amount, moreover, which in many cases 
could not be stretched to meet the ordinary necessities of life. During 
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the subsequent years, the wide gap between the need and the meeting 
of the need on inadequate pay has become greater and greater. 

Furthermore, I know from a comparative study of other incomes 
within the area that all people forced to live on such an income would 
have difficulty in satisfying even the most primary needs for every- 
day living. I have this year attempted to make a study of the num- 
ber of families in which the postal worker himself has had to assume 
a second form of employment to make ends meet, and I find that in 
many cases not only he but his wife has also been forced to take gain- 
ful employment. From all sections of my district have come letters 
from wives of postal workers, bringing evidence of what it means to a 
home, particularly where there are children, when a mother is forced 
to engage in outside employment. 

I would like to quote figures from three post offices. 

One hundred of the one hundred and forty-nine employees of the 
Waukegan, Ill., post office, or 66% percent, have been forced to seek 
part-time employment, and at least 50 percent of the wives of these 
employees are working at full- or part-time jobs. A definite check 
shows that 70 percent of the members of the Waukegan National 
Association of Letter Carriers Auxiliary have outside jobs. It has 
been reported to me that 95 percent of the employees in the post office 
at Winnetka, Ill—and this check was made this week—have found it 
necessary to obtain outside employment during hours that I hold 
should be spent in rest and enjoying home life with the family. In 
the Evanston post office, which is the town in which I reside, 70 percent 
of the employees have outside employment and 40.5 percent of the 
wives are working. In 39 of these families there is a duplication of 
outside work. Not only is the wife employed but the husband has 
had to take a second job. 

Hundreds of letters sent to me from the 13th District during this 
session bear distressing testimony on this point. I quote herewith 
from 33 of such communications. The actual correspondence, in- 
cluding, of course, the names and addresses, is on file in my office 
and would be available in full to any member of your committee who 
so requests. 

Highland Park, Ill.: 

It is a well-known fact that civil servants’ pay has always been far behind that 
of workers in private industry. Clerks in my district are required to work 2 or 3 
jobs in order to make a simple living. I myself work 8 hours a day as a post 
office clerk and then 3 afternoons and nights at a service station, plus 3 nights a 
week at a country club. I do not enjoy spending all this time away from my 
wife and three children. Children need guidance and the companionship of a 
father during their years at home. They cannot receive this if the father must 
work 60 to 80 hours a week in order to maintain a decent standard of living * * *, 
It would be more reasonable to pay trained men a decent salary than to try and 
find replacements. 


Morton Grove, IIL: 


If I was not working 50 to 60 hours a week, it would not be possible for me to 
make ends meet. 


Highland Park, LIL: 


I have 9 years of service as a civil servant in the United States post office, 3 
years in the United States Army, for a total of 12 years with the Government, 
I’ve had to carry a second job to make ends meet ever since joining the post 
office. Although I like my job, I may be compelled to leave the service, in favor 
of a job that will pay adequate salary. 
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North Chicago, IIL: 


My husband has worked at the Waukegan post office for 15 years and has had 


‘a part-time job for 5 years, and also have 4 boys. 


A post office worker’s wife: 


My husband has been working with the post office for 2 years now and with 
the standard of living being so high, his wages make it impossible for me to try 
to manage our home and I have had to go to work. * * * I can remember back 
in 1949 when the price of a loaf of bread was about half the price of what it is 
now. Postal wages do not balance with that at all. 


Chicago, IIl.: 


I cannot understand why, in a time such as ours when the cost of living is so 
high, that our wages should be so low. It takes two people in the family to work 
in order to support our families, leaving our children to be half raised by outside 
individuals or, in the case of the older children, to roam the streets. We love 
our families as well as people in any other industry and feel that we should be 
able to support them in a like manner. Mail is such an important function of 
the Government that it seems unfair to allow good help to come and go merely 
because men cannot make a living at the work unless then work 12 hours a day 
and 6 days a week. The Government helps the farmer keep his scale of living 
level with the industry workers, so why shouldn’t their own employees be given 
the same help? 


Waukegan, LIl.: 


I am the wife of a letter carrier here in Waukegan, Ill., and his salary of $3,660 
a year makes it impossible for us to raise our family and live decently without 
securing other part-time work. It shouldn’t be necessary for a public servant 
in our great country to have to seek extra employment in order to make a living 
wage. 


Highland Park, IIL: 


I am a postal employee and feel that my post office pay is not sufficient to cope 
with the rising prices and high taxes that we have in this Chicago suburb. \There 
is not one employee who does not either have another job or have his wife working 
in order to meet his obligations. 


Arlington Heights, IIL: 


* * * postal clerks are lagging away behind other skilled workers in their sal- 
ary schedule. I would find it impossible to meet the everyday bills of our house- 
hold if it weren’t for my wife working, and I do not like the situation whereby 
my wife has to work in order to meet our ordinary bills of the household— 


and neglect his family. 
Morton Grove, IIL: 


My wife has to work nights to try to help support my family of three children 
The way I see it she shouldn’t have to work. She should be able to say home 
and take care of the home and children the way it should be. It seems to be 
that every time I turn around the cost of living has gone up on some item or 
another. 


Highland Park, LIl.: 


Last month, I began my 15th year at this post office. Since you live in 
Evanston 


he was writing to me 


I am sure you are aware of our local situation here, where our local dairies start 
their drivers at a salary that is at least $30 a week more than my take-home 
pay after 14 years of service. And also of the housing situation on the North 
Shore * * *, Since our first chiled was born, I have held a part-time job in a 
local service station. Without this job we would have been unable to meet our 
monthly obligations. In my early days in the post office as a sub, I used to look 
forward to the day I would be made regular and be on a 40-hour week, but most 
of the time since I have had to spend that extra time working the second job which 
leaves relatively little time for the family. 
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Again from Waukegan, II1.: 


Due to my husband’s inadequate income I am forced to work 5 days a week 
to supplement his income just to majntain ourselves. My home is important 
to me and I would like to stay home and take care of it. 


Chicago, II: 


The steady climb in the cost of living has forced the postal worker to resort 
to an extra job. If he has to maintain this extra job indefinitely, his job morale 
is affected. This extra job he is forced to assume is not for the luxuries in life 
but simply to maintain an adequate, dignified life. 


Des Plaines, LIL: 


The cost of living has steadily increased over the past years and the salary 
received now does not cover the bare necessities of life for a family of two—my 
wife and myself. We live in our own home, into which all of our savings have 
gone from the time when we both worked, and to make a clear picture, I am 
listing below approximate fixed expenses: Net salary for 2-week period, $136, 
total fixed expenses for 2-week period, $126.50. In order to have any money 
at all for clothing, it is necessary to cut down on food expense. I cannot see 
how a man having to pay rent or one with children can exist. 


Waukegan, IIL: 


I would appreciate your support of H. R. 2474, as the wife of a letter carrier 
with 2 children who very seldom see their father, as he has to work at 2 jobs to 
make ends meet, although this doesn’t take care of unexpected medical and 
household bills. 


Rolling Meadows, IIL: 


I am enclosing a statement of earnings showing my earnings for a 2-week 
period. This is not adequate to support my family of four. And yet I am in 
one of the top pay grades of the postal service. As a result of this substandard 
pay scale a majority of postal employees are forced to obtain outside employment 
to supplement the postal pay. In other cases the wives are employed outside the 
home to secure needed funds. In both these cases, the only possible result is 
neglect of the children. At present, I am working in a factory 5‘ hours a night, 
thereby losing needed rest. 


Waukegan, IIl.: 


In our Office, about 90 percent of the employees hold down 2 jobs or their wives 
have to work. During my 11% years in the postal service, I have held down 2 
jobs for almost 7 years. At this time I almost met expenses, providing that some 
medical or unexpected household bill didn’t oceur. This still often happens, and 
I still have a number of outstanding medical bills to pay. In closing, I would 
like to say that I think it is a shame and unfair that a man must work 14 to 16 
hours a day to support his family. While working at 2 jobs, I have very little time 
to spend with my family (I have 2 children). My day begins at 5:20 a. m. and 
ends at 11:20 p. m. How many years do you think a person can stand such a 
grind? 


North Chicago, LL: 


Just to cite a few instances of the difference in pay between the post office and 
private industry, a janitor in a factory across the street from our office is paid as 
much as our top-grade clerk. Is that what the Department calls equal pay for 
equal work? As things now stand in my family, my wife is working a full-time 
job and I have a part-time job also and to my way of thinking it’s a shame that 
my children should have to be raised under those circumstances. It is a contri- 
buting factor to juvenile delinquency when children are denied the proper parental 
guidance due to the inadequate salary of the breadwinner of the family. 


Waukegan, IIL: 


Due to the increase in taxes and the high cost of living it is impossible for me to 
maintain my home without the help of my wife working full time plus having a 
part-time job for myself. * * * The postal employee is expected to give to all 
charitable organizations and in some cases urged to do so; with the present-day 
scale I think some of our employees should be getting charity instead of giving 
to it. 
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Going down to the south part of my district again: 
Elmwood Park, IIL: 


I am a postal employee of over 20 years service. Our last wage increase was in 
1955 and for the most of us amounted to less than $100 per year. Industry has 
gotten yearly increases since, plus cost-of-living increases. The cost of living 
has gone up correspondingly. Our wages have not. We find it harder and harder 
to feed and clothe our families and impossible to give our children the advantages 
we feel they deserve as Americans. 


Waukegan, IIL: 


I believe we are in grave need of a raise to put us in line with the cost of living. 
I realized last year how low our pay scale is when I tried to purchase a hom. I 
had a downpayment but no one was interested because my weekly take-home pay 
of $70 a week wouldn’t cover the monthly house payment. Renting a home in 
this area where I live is out of the question because rents are outrageous. They 
run anywhere from $100 to $125 for a decent place. Of course, there are some 
cheaper but they specify no children; is that fair in this democracy of ours? 


Melrose Park, IIl.: 


* * * My leaders in my Government have created many wonderful prosperous 
years for all of our citizens but have completely forgotten that Government 
employees have to compete with the high salaries of the rest of the country in the 
cost of food, rent, gas, telephone, electricity, and all the rest of the absolute necessi- 
ties for normal living with their own meager salaries. Fathers and husbands 
should not have to work at two jobs just to keep their households together. 


Waukegan, IIL: 


My husband is a letter carrier. He started working for the post office in 
Waukegan, Ill., after he was discharged from the Navy in World WarII. He has 
always held a part-time job, since joining the post office. Recently he decided 
that we would try to get along on his post office pay and it was almost impossible 
for us to believe what a difference in our income and outgo it made. His take- 
home pay is $68.58 a week. I work part time, too, and we still are just meeting our 
bills and that’s all.* * * We don’t have any children. I don’t see how carriers 
with families can get along. Of course, with most carriers’ families, both the 
mother and father work and the children fend for themselves. It’s a frustrating 
way to live. Costs are so terribly high, and we are living in the most expensive 
cost-of-living area * * *. My husband will, undoubtedly, get himself another 
part-time job, but after working a full day at the post office he should be able to 
come home and rest without having to think of starting out again on another job. 


Mount Prospect, LIL.: 


“‘The wage scale in various parts of our country is not uniform as you are aware. 
However, postal employees are shackled with an antiquated nationwide uniform 
salary that causes hardships in the high cost-of-living areas such as ours. H. R. 
6453 can do much to relieve the strain on us unfortunate persons which are in a 
‘less for dollar area.’ ’ 


Waukegan, IIL: 


The cost of living at present is so high that we, as a family of four, cannot exist 
on what we draw for a salary * * * We have had a big turnover of help in our 
office and I am sure that if the wages paid in the post office were adequate, there 
wouldn’t be any extra cost to the department to train new men every month * * * 
We need our wives at home to take care of our home and children and the man of 
the house should be allowed to make aliving wage so that he shouldn’t have to 
seek extra jobs to make ends meet. 


Mundelein, IIl.: 


The struggles of a family of five on the present salary are tremendous, and income 
from other sources is a must. This, of course, requires additional time to expend 
by either the husband and/or wife, and the normal family home life typical of the 
American way of living cannot be realized by the undersigned and his coworkers. 
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Elmwood Park, Ill.: 


My take-home pay is $131.27 for 2 weeks.* * * I am sure you can see that this 
is not too much money when you consider the cost of housing and food and the 
high cost of living. 


Waukegan, IIL: 


We have had 1 pay raise in 6 years while private industry has had raises almost 
every year. Our wages and the morale of employees is at a new low. Everthing 
is going up but our wages remain the same. All I ask for myself and fellow em- 
ployees is a decent wage so that we may bring our family up and be able to enjoy 
life a little without sitting down every payday and find you can’t meet your bills. 
I am trying to pay for my home, send my daughter through beauty school and live 
an enjoyable life which I can’t do on my salary. My wife worked until her health 
gave out, after 2 vears of rest she now plans on going back to work so we can live 
a little better. If she does not, I plan on finding additional work. 


Mundelein, IIL: 

I am a postal employee so I don’t believe it necessary to explain the need for this 
legislation. I find it necessary to work every Saturday, not for luxuries, but for 
everyday necessities. The postal people are asking for no dole, only what we be- 
lieve is fair treatment. 

_ 

Evanston, IIl.: 

Once again postal workers are confronted with the crushing problem of the rising 
cost of living and Evanston is certainly a prime example * * * Postal employ- 
ment today is avoided by promising young men because of low salaries and it is 
axiomatic that any organization can be no better than the men that make it up. 

: els 
North Chicago, IIL: 


* * * certainly, we should not be expected to assume the huge task of halting 
price increases by accepting a wage freeze. 

Franklin Park, IL: 

My wife has already been forced to go to work (since the first of the year) not 
for luxuries, but only to be sure we can meet our everyday expenses. We have 
to take our chances with our unsupervised children. 

Elmwood Park, IIl.: 

The pay raise is very much needed in our house, not so that we can make more 
than anybody else, but so that we can keep up with the cost of living. As it is 
now, on $3,910 a year, we just manage to get by. For us a telephone is even out 
out of reach on this salary. 

I go now from the letters in evidence of the need for more pay as 
regards the worker. I would like to point out that, furthermore, as 
the secondary result of an inadequate pay scale, it is beoming in- 
creasingly difficult in our area to secure adequate workers or to hold 
the workers when they are obtained and trained. The post offices 
compete with flourishing private industry that is forced to pay in- 
creasingly high wages. In fact, in 1957 a new and violent national 
upswing is in progress; it is estimated that more than 5 million workers 
will receive automatic pay increases. This will compound our diffi- 
culty in securing and holding adequate staffs in our 13th District 
post offices. Inadequate personnel can only result in unsatisfactory 
postal service and consequent, understandable, public complaint. 
As illustration of this danger, I quote herewith from two of the many 
letters that I have received from postmasters and superintendents of 
mails. The superintendent of mails of a most important and busy 
post office in the territory writes: 

Service standards and personnel are interlocked beyond separation: quality 
personnel means quality service. But the cost of living (see headline, Chicago 
Daily News, April 23, 1957) is the highest it’s been in this area. And our men 
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with 10 years’ service do not receive the pay of a starting garbage collector for the 
city. The police and fire departments have also claimed some of our men. Our 
salary structure does not compete favorably with competitive industry, and so we 
are forced to hire the dregs. Over 75 percent of our employees have part-time 
jobs, or their wives are working—not for added luxuries, but just to live. The 
benefits of the postal system are matched or bettered by private industry. We 
have a fine vacation plan, but no salary to allow one. 


I might say that, in my opinion, the statement there about the dregs 
is a slight exaggeration of the 13th District. I am sure there are no 
dregs serving the post office there, but there might be a danger of that. 

Continuing from the same letter: 


The situation is indeed desperate, and I see no immediate change unless a sizable 
salary increase is forthcoming. I do not speak for myself, but for the life of the 
post office. With the type of help we are forced to hire now, I hate to see what 
will happen in the future, as our older, quality men quit or retire. I am listing a 
few facts of the office below: 

(1) Since September 1956, 28 men have had to be replaced out of a force of 
less than 70. This includes 4 regular carriers with a total of over 25 years, and 
6 regular clerks with over 30 years. But years include experience, knowledge, 
training not easily replaceable. 

(2) Sample positions taken by those quitting—fire department, police depart- 
ment, garbage collecting, baggageman, airport, truckdriver, farming, tobacco- 
route man, janitor, bank clerk—ali with more pay, better working hours, less 
pressure, and equal or better fringe benefits: Better pay to start than many re- 
ceive after 5 to 10 years. 

(3) Replacements—below high-school-education level, drifters, and single men 
of the zoot-suit type. Mental abilities for future—bad. 

(4) Need: This office could now hire (if we could find them) 7 good clerks and 
5 carriers. Local advertising doesn’t help. 

(5) Salary increase: Needed immediately and must be sizable. 

Please remember that I am not asking for myself, but with the hope of con- 
gressional aid to alleviate a threatening situation which could last and result in 
deterioration of countrywide postal service. My own situation, 21 years’ service, 
a postal supervisor controlling about 70 men completely, and my own take-home 
pay is less than $85 per week. A supervisor gets this, with four to support; what 
does a clerk or carrier get? 


The CuarrmMan. Where is that office, Mrs. Church? 
Mrs. Cuurcu. Des Plaines, Ill. The postmaster of another large 
and busy post office in my district writes: 


In order to hold another regular clerk in his classified status, it has been neces- 
sary to transfer him to an early-morning tour so that he will have time available, 
during the day, to accept outside employment to augment his postal compensa- 
tion. This is the sixth employee, to our personal knowledge—all of them in the 
lower pay grades and all of them veterans buying homes and raising families 
that we have had to give special consideration to, in order to retain them in the 
postal service. We cannot afford to lose any more of our experienced personnel. 
The only alternative we would have had—in this highly industrialized area, where 
compensation being offered by employers is much greater than the laws allow the 
postal service to pay—would have been to lose them to industry * * * Obvi- 
ously, there is not room enough on the early-morning tours to place all of the 
employees who feel dissatisfaction with their compensation * * * So, my plea, 
as a postmaster, is not for himself, or the other supervisors * * * it is for the 
rank-and-file clerks and carriers of the postal service. The situation is critical; 
much more critical, it would appear, than those responsible for the level of com- 
pensation now possible seem willing to believe. 





Mr. Chairman, I know that a government should make every effort 
to live within its income. I further know that a government with a 
national debt on which the interest alone amounts to $7 billion a year 
must take heed of its expenses, since our national well-being and very 
survival depend upon maintaining fiscal stability. Nevertheless, and 
in the face of all this, Mr. Chairman, | still come before you urging 
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that as large an increase in pay as possible—because of the size and 
nature of the need—be given to postal workers. 

I appear, therefore, not only in support of H. R. 6453, a bill which 
would grant increases on a regional basis related to the cost of living, 
but even more, Mr. Chairman, in favor of legislation granting a 
generalized increase in postal pay, to the highest obtainable level. 

I do not feel that any responsible government can afford to pay so 
little to its meritorious workers that they are forced to seek secondary 
employment in order to eke out an existence, or that their wives be 
so correspondingly forced to secure additional outside employment 
that family life is broken, family stability threatened, and the entire 
community forced to bear the natural, blunt consequences. Mr. 
Chairman, it can be put in scriptural terms ‘‘* * * for the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.”” I maintain, in particular, that a man or woman 
who toils honestly and with full and trained capacity for the Govern- 
ment of the greatest country in the world is worthy, indeed, to be 
given an adequate wage. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Church. 

Are there any questions of our colleague? 

Mr. Cretretia. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaANn. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crerena. I certainly want to compliment you, Mrs. Church, 
for a very excellent presentation, devoid of dramatics in the presen- 
tation of it. I might suggest that we could dispense with a lot of 
further testimony and let the proponents of this bill rest their case on 
Mrs. Church’s arguments. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I am afraid that I would say, as to my emotion, that 
there was emotion in my voice because the gentlewoman feels emotion 
on the subject. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will next hear from our colleague, 
Congressman Barratt O’Hara, who is from Chicago, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRATT O’HARA, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I feel a great thrill in appearing before this great committee. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have in Chicago a critical situation. The letters that I receive from 
my constituents are mounting in number. Every day I receive 
complaints about the postal service that we are having in Chicago. 
It has reached the point where, in many instances, according to what is 
reported to me, letters are mailed in Chicago to a Chicago address 
and are not received, in some instances, until 2 days afterward. All 
that is occasioned by a breakdown in postal morale, and that is 
occasioned by the fact that we are paying our postal workers less 
money than they possibly can live on. 

Also reflected in the difficulty is the problem of getting an adequate 
number of substitutes, when we are paying our postal workers less 
money than we pay ordinary labor. It is a line of employment that is 
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not attractive, and the difficulties which the workers are undergoing 
are such as to discourage them. 

So I feel that, first, from the standpoint of the workers themselves, 
certainly we want to pay our postal workers a decent wage. But I 
think I can say that while we do have an economy wave on now—and 
I think very properly so—that if a vote were taken among my con- 
stitutents on this matter of giving a decent wage to our postal workers, 
I am satisfied that 95 percent of my constituents would vote for that 
raise and regardless of what it might cost. 

So there is our first consideration, which is to do the decent thing 
by our Federal workers. 

The second consideration is the effect upon our entire community— 
and I am now speaking of my district and of Chicago as a whole—of a 
breakdown of the postal service. At the present time, no one can 
depend on mailing a letter which ordinarily you would expect to 
reach somebody in Chicago the next day and have it reach its destina- 
tion until maybe 2 or 3 days later. That is not true in all cases but it 
is in some cases. Of course, our people are entitled to a better postal 
service. 

So I want to thank the chairman and the members of this com- 
mittee for having these hearings. I hope that you will come up, and 
very promptly, with a generous postal pay increase bill and that it 
will receive the approval of the House and of the Senate and of the 
President. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to receive your permission to 
submit a prepared statement later. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. You may do so. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Barratt O'Hara, or I.LLiNnots 


Mr. Chairman, I am Barratt O’Hara, Representative from the Second District 
of Illinois. Iam happy to support, as I have done in the past, legislation to provide 
pay raises for those faithful publie servants, the postal employees. 

My district is situated in the city of Chicago where the problem of efficient postal 
service is particularly acute. In the Chicago area many large industries are located 
and they present serious competition to the Chicago post office in the work of secur- 
ing and keeping help. I am reliably informed that the industrial wage scale for 
their lowest paid workers is considerably higher than that offered to postmen and 
postal clerks. This has resulted in a rapid turnover among post-office employees 
as well as a serious dearth of substitutes, all resulting in lowered efficiency and 
many complaints from my constituents. 

Because of the situation in my district I am commending for your earnest 
consideration H. R. 6504 and H. R. 6453, which provide a 20 percent increase in 
pay for post office employees working in localities whose population is 500,000 or 
over. 

In the Chicago area, minimum costs of food, clothing, and shelter are all appre- 
ciably higher than in other towns in Illinois. A comparative study reveals the 
fact that shelter in Chicago, even for the minimum, is 42 pe reent higher than in 
smaller towns in Illinois; food costs are 60 percent higher; hospitalization under 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield costs $5.65 per month in Jackson, Miss. and $10.45 
per month in Chicago. 

The trend of price advance has caused great hardship to post office employees. 
It takes 60 hours of labor to pay a month’s rent. The price of a haircut is $2. 
Bus and streetcar fare costs 20 cents a ride. If the postman or clerk cannot 
find housing near his home this occasions an outlay of 40 cents a day. A corned 
beef sandwich which in 1935 cost 10 cents now runs 65 to 75 cents. These factors 
affect the take-home pay just as much as income tax deductions. 

To make ends meet the postal worker must take an additional job. The high 
speed which prevails in the post office and in industry plus the time required for 
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travel from job to job affect both the health and the efficiency of the postal worker 
and frequently result in premature old age and illness. Moreover the wives of 
most postal employees in Chicago must work to keep their children in school and 
give them the advantages enjoyed by their classmates. Absence of both parents 
from the home leaves these children too much to their own devices. The growth 
of juvenile delinquency is a hazard with which we cannot afford to gamble. 

am speaking for the postal employees of Chicago because that’ is the area I 
know. United States Department of Labor statistics prove that the situation in 
other large urban areas is similar. If industry which prides itself on its efficiency 
finds that better wages and better working conditions result in greater efficiency, 
that labor turnover and loss of morale is expensive, we in the Congress must learn 
from them. The post office is the oldest service in the United States. It should 
also be the most efficient. The 20 percent differential which H. R. 6504 and H. R. 
6453 offer is merely a step in the direction of efficiency, not to mention fair play 
to those members who must answer to their constituents for post office inefficiency. 


The CuarrMan. Are there questions of our colleague, Mr. O’Hara? 

Mr. Corserr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that over the years | 
have known the gentleman from Illinois he has always had a contri- 
bution to make to the problems before us. 

I want to ask the gentleman if he is finding it true in Chicago, as I 
am sure we are in Pittsburgh, that what you might call perhaps the 
erosion of the whole attitude of e ‘verybody tow ard the post office and 
everybody working in it has evidenced itself and that they have lost 
some of the pride in what was once regarded as the finest Government 
service and they have lost part of their desire to belong to it. Is not 
that whole thing creeping in and tending to make the post office and 
its service no longer the thing that we are most proud of in the govern- 
mental service? 

Mr. Rees. Do you mean that the employees have lost their pride? 

Mr. Corsetrr. Yes. And the people generally, in pointing to the 
Post Office as an example of government service. 

It seems to me that I can remember over the years that to go through 
the waiting period, to be a substitute and be on probation, and then 
finally become a regular employee was regarded as a fine thing. I can 
recall that we used to always point to the post office as an example of 
governmental services that were well performed. 

I am asking the gentleman now if he is finding an erosion of that 
feeling in Chicago. 

Mr. O’Hara. Very much so, Congressman Corbett, and it distresses 
me. 

It used to be that a man had a great pride and his neighbors had a 
pride in him because he was in the postal service. Now he feels that 
it is rather—this is a bromidical term and it has been too much used 
but he feels, as he describes it, that he is a second-class citizen and he 
is working for the Federal Government. Here his wife has to go out 
to get employment, he has to get extra jobs, and he not only feels a 
pity for himself, but he feels that his neighbors are pitying him. We 
are losing something there. 

A further thought I have, and it may not have much bearing upon 
this, but I do think that in recent years there has been too great a 
trespass upon the dignity of the humble postal workers, and "T hear 
many complaints of that. You may be looking for efficiency, but 
sometimes you can have academic ideas of efficiency and in trying to 
put them into application you trespass on the dignity of the little 
workers. 
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There are little things, such as this thing of a year or two ago, when 
they limited the times you could go to the washroom. Thank goodness 
that was stopped. But that was a trespass upon the dignity of these 
employees and it would have its repercussions in the lowering of the 
morale of the service and it would have its repercussions upon the 
people using the postal service. 

I feel very deeply on this subject. 

I may also say that one of the greatest receptions that I ever wit- 
nessed given in honor of an individual was given to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Congressman Corbett, when he appeared before 
the national convention of postal workers. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was not here in time 
to hear the full testimony of my colleague. I would like to ask him 
a question if it is not one which the Chairman or the gentleman deems 
improper. If it is, I will not press it. 

Does the gentleman think that the people of Chicago feel that in 
order to meet this necessary increase in pay they might go along with 
some kind of an increase in postal rates? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. Very much so. They see the postal carrier 
staggering under the weight of big magazines and they know that 
those magazines are not paying the freight, they are loading them 
down, they are making it a pretty hard job. 

Certainly we want to take the subsidies away from the big publi- 
cations. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. And the gentleman also realizes, does he not, that 
we would have to increase first class rates in order to get any sizable 
increase in revenue? 

Mr. O’Hara. I might say the distinguished gentleman who is 
questioning me now has not yet produced figures showing that first 
class postage is not actually making a profit. 

Mr. Jonansen. I thought that was the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. O’Hara. (¢ ‘ertainly. 

Mr. Cepersera. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Cepersera. | would like to say that I think both the gentle- 
man, Mr. O’Hara, and Mrs. Church made excellent statements. I 
think it points up a thing that is of concern to everyone, and that is 
that the problem in certain areas is more pronounced in one given 
area than in another area. 

Let me just give you an example. 

[ represent “the 10th C ong! ressional District of Michigan. My 
home city is a city of about 55,000 population. Twenty miles away 
is the city of Midland, Mich., which is a city of roughly 20,000 people, 
and it is the home of the Dow Chemical Co. We heard testimony 
here yesterday for a bill that would say that we ought to take cities 
of 500,000 and make that the breaking point where the salary ought 
to be lar ger. 

Let me give you just an example. 

That is not confined to any given area, regarding population. I 
happen to be for a salary increase, and [ think there should be a 
general salary increase, but I think there ought to be some recognition 
of areas where the cost of living is high. In the city of Midland, 
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which is a city of roughly 20,000 people, the firemen and the polic emen 
have a starting salary of $4,730. In my own home city, of 55,000 
people, which is 20 miles away, that is about top salary of ‘the polic e- 
men and the firemen, within a few dollars. Less than 20 miles away 
they start him at the top, in a city less than half the size. 

So you see we have peculiar problems i in peculiar areas. The top 
salary of firemen and policemen in a city of 20,000 is $5,330. Now, 
that is an unusual situation. We start our postal clerks at $3,660, 
while we start a fireman in that city at $4,730, which is a difference 
of $1,000 plus. 

I think we have to recognize that. 

But, on the other hand, if we took the bill that is proposed here, 
we would, on a nationwide basis, start the postal clerk at roughly 
$5,500, and bring him up to something over $6,000. Of course, 
that would be siviananihe in many areas, and it would be fair in 
other areas. 

Unless we are going to do something on a regional basis in addition 
to trying to be of some assistance to all of our employees, I do not see 
how you can have anything by an average. I personally am willing 
to support a reasonable increase, but I do not know what it is, I 
frankly do not. But if it is going to be on a nationwide basis we 
certainly cannot pay the clerk the same in one city as we do in another, 
because the fellow in New York City, or in the city of Detroit, can 
only get the average and so he is going to be on the short end no matter 
what happens, as compared with the fellow that is in a low-cost-of- 
living area. Right in my own district there is this dramatic difference. 
If we are going to do it on an average, we are still going to do it on 
what is comparable employment in the area. 

Mr. O’Hara. I appreciate the validity in the gentleman’s argument. 
I suppose the difficulty is a political one. That is, if it were sought 
to give in one region, such as the region from which I come, a larger 
pay than in some other region there would be political difficulties. 

Mr. Crepersera. | might say to the gentleman | would find that 
to be true within my own district. I might be in trouble myself if 
the situation occurred that 20 miles away the clerks were given a 
$1,000 increase while the 140 employees in my local Bay City office 
would get far less and there are only half that number in the other 
office. 

But that is the practical matter. 

Mr. O’Hara. You might not be back. 

Mr. Cepersera. If I were waiting for that, I would not be here 
anyway. 

But, as a practical matter, that is the legitimate way to do it. 
But I do not see how we can approach it that way, and so we are 
probably going to have to strike some kind of reasonable average. 

Mr. O’Hara. My Chicago office is with the Fifth Army. I take 
it as a great hone- to be assigned as an officer in the Fifth Army, 
but it is located in a high-cost-of-living area. Just from observation, 
I know they make a great sacrifice in coming to the service of the 
Fifth Army, because it costs a great deal more to live in that area 
than it does in some other areas. 

The CHarrMan. I might say, Mr. O’Hara, that in my home city 
and throughout my district the average schoolteacher—policeman, 
farmer, clerk, door salesman, and bank teller—is getting less than the 
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average postal employee today. There is wide difference in the cost 
of living in these various areas of the United States. But there is 
certainly no disparity, as far as the pay is concerned in my district, 
as to the postal employees and these jobs which I just referred to. 

Mr. Lesrinskr. On that point, I am informed they start employees 
at $4,800 per year in Aluminum Foil, Inc., of Jackson, Tenn. 

The CuarrMan. I understood you to state, Mr. O’Hara, that there 
was a slowing down in the delivery of mail. Was that in the Chicago 
office? 

Mr. O’Hara. In Chicago, yes. 

The CHarrMan. I thought I understood you to say that was due 
to a breakdown of the morale of the employees. Just what do you 
mean by that statement? 

Mr. O’Hara. There are many factors. I have been trying to figure 
it out myself, Mr. Chairman, since I learned of the difficulty they have 
in getting substitutes. 

I know in our congressional offices, that if we have a replacement it 
takes some time for a new person to get accustomed to our offices and 
their ways. 

They tell me now that in Chicago it is very difficult to get substi- 
tutes, and there is a constant change there. ‘That, of course, could 
have very serious effects in slowing down service. 

The CHarrMan. I was just wondering what you meant when you 
referred to the breakdown of morale on the part of the employees. 
Did you say that was causing the delay in the delivery of the mail? 

Mr. O’Hara. I do not mean to imply that they are deliberately 
falling down on the job, no, no, no. But I would say that a man who 
has to work at an extra job a few hours and whose wife is out in em- 
ployment and the children are unattended may have a little slowing 
down of his reflexes. It is not intentional on his part, but naturally 
it would slow him down. 

The CuHarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaNn. The committee will next hear from our colleague, 
Representative Henderson Lanham, of Georgia. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENDERSON LANHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Lannam. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
me to appear before your committee and file a statement as to my 
position in regard to an increase in the wages of postal and other 
Federal employees. I am wholeheartedly in favor of a wage increase 
for these employees. 

I realize that much testimony has already been given and many 
more wish to appear. Therefore, I will make my remarks brief. 

I have always supported adequate pay for all Federal workers and 
will continue to do so as long as they are underpaid as they are now. 
I know that much evidence has already been presented indicating the 
continued decrease in the real wages of the Federal employees, as the 
cost of living has steadily outstripped the small wage increases in the 
past and the gap between the wages paid and that needed to support 
a family has continually widened. The facts are well known that a 
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very large percentage of these employees have had to get outside em- 
ployment and that their wives have found it necessary to go to work 
outside the home to supplement the family income, this not to buy 
luxuries or to indulge in extravagance, but out of necessity in order 
to provide the absolute essentials. I know from personal acquaintance 
with many postal and other Federal employees that a wage increase 
is necessary. Brothers of two members of my staff are postal employ- 
ees and my son-in-law just recently left the postal service after many 
years under civil service since he was finding it almost impossible to 
hold down two jobs. He, as many others are now doing, had taken 
a second job because of the inadequacy of his postal salary. This 
points up also another problem which we have heard so much about 
and one which is costing the Government so much money, that is, the 
constant and ever increasing large turnover in the ranks of the fed- 
erally employed. If we are going to be able to continue to secure and 
hold the type of people we all want and need in the Federal service, 
we must pay an adequate salary. 

For many years the Federal Government wus able to draw capable 
employees because of its very attractive retirement system, which is 
still, of course, an excellent one. Unfortunately, however, the civil 
service retirement system does not have the appeal which it had in 
the past, since private industry now has good retirement plans and, 
in addition, most employees in private industry are also under social 
security. The same situation exists in regard to hours of work, vaca- 
tion time, and other so-called fringe benefits. Now, of course, paid 
vacations, sick leave, workmen’s compensation, insurance plans, 
et cetera, are taken as a matter of course in private industry. No 
longer does the Federal Government hold the lead in setting a standard 
for wages and conditions of employment. We must turn the trend 
in the other direction and improve the position of the employees of 
the Federal Government. It seems to me that a substantial wage 
increase is necessary. 

As I pointed out, I have been aware of the problems faced by the 
postal workers. Yet, it was a surprise to me to find that there has 
been but one increase in their pay since 1951, and that a very small 
one. 

I have not had the privilege of hearing the testimony which your 
committee has so patiently listened to, but I am confident that this 
great committee will report out a bill that is in line with the weight 
of the testimony which you have heard. 

I would like to state further, if I may, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
a personal knowledge of the inadequacy of the postal service, or I did 
have until about 3 years ago. My son-in-law was a clerk in the post 
office and he could not make a living for himself and his wife and he 
took on another job. The two jobs were too much for him, so he was 
just forced to hand in his resignation as a postal employee and take 
the other job, which promised a decent and fair living. 

I just hope that this committee will come up with some reasonable 
increase so that these folks will not have to take two jobs or have their 
wives go out and work to earn a living. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHatrmMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corsert. I would like to ask the gentleman to tell us what his 
home district in Georgia is. 
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Mr. Lanuam. My son-in-law was not in my home district. My 
home district is in the northwestern section of the State. Rome is 
the principal city in my home district, but my son-in-law is at Albany, 
in the southwestern section of the State. I imagine that the cost of 
living is just about the same in both areas. 

Mr. Corserr. That is what I wanted to ask the gentleman, if it 
was in his home district in Georgia. 

You say the cost of living is comparable in both of those areas. 

Do you find your postal employees there in financial difficulty also? 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes, sir. Many of them, most of them in fact, are 
having to take another job or have their wives go out and get a job. 

Mr. Corpett. Would the gentleman subscribe to the notion which 
we hear expressed so often, that in the rural areas down there, that 
the rural carriers and others have a much better job comparatively 
than other folks in the region? 

Mr. Lanuam. No. The rural carriers, I think, have better jobs 
than the clerks and the city carriers because their hours are probably 
not so long. They get back in time often to look after their farms and 
things of that sort. I think that probably the rural carriers have the 
job most preferred by people in our area. 

Certainly that is true in the smaller towns and the rural routes out 
from the smaller cities. 

Mr. Ress. It is the most sought after job in the postal service, 
as you probably know. 

Mr. Lannam. Yes, it is the most sought after. I tell my people I 
know it is the finest job in the postal service beceuse every one wants 
to have a job like that, or did want to have one. I do not know what 
they want now because the Republican committee in my district, 
thank goodness, handles those things now. 

Mr. Corsertrt. | would like to find out about that. How does that 
work? 

Mr. Lanuam. It works very well, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairMan. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I am not trying to press the gentleman for details, 
but the gentleman expressed hope that there would be a reasonable 
increase. Would he care to indicate his thinking as to what that 
might be, whether he favors the increase recommended by the so-called 
Morrison bill, or a more moderate increase, or whether he had any 
thought on that? 

Mr. Lannam. I do not know. I have not heard the testimony 
that you gentlemen have heard and will hear. I would not want to 
suggest what the amount should be. I notice the Senate reported out 
a bill that seemed rather reasonable to me. It was certainly on the 
low side, but I thought it was very reasonable. 

The CHatrrMan. Do you mean the Senate subcommittee? 

Mr. LAanuaAm. Yes, the Senate subcommittee. 

The CHarrnMan. That is $500, I believe. That is what I read in 
the paper. Was not that it? 

Mr. Lanuam. Something like that—$500 or $600; ves. 

| expect the employees expect more than that. But I do not know 
whether the amount should be more or not. { know you people will 
come up with a proper answer after you have heard all the testimony 
in detail. It should certainly be equal to the rise in the cost of living. 
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The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Representative Lanham. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 

The CHarrMAN. The next witness we will be pleased to hear is our 
colleague, the Honorable Walter H. Judd, of Minnesota. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER H. JUDD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I believe that our postal workers deserve 
and need and should be given promptly a substantial increase in their 
wages. I shall not try to deal here with detailed statistics, which I 
know will be presented and discussed before your committee, as to 
the proper amount of increase and the relationship between the level 
of wages for postal workers and that for other workers in our country 
doing comparable jobs of equal or similar responsibility. 

Two main considerations lead me to my conclusion. I think they 
are compelling. The first is that in a free society, like ours, workers 
go where they can, or believe they can, get the best return for the 
services they have to offer. Therefore, the real test of whether a 
wage level is proper is to examine whether increasing numbers of 

eople are seeking employment in that job, whether they are leaving 
it for other jobs, 0 or whether they are satisfied and the turnover is 
minimal. 

I think it is undenied that the number of suitable high-grade indi- 
viduals seeking employment in the postal service today is much lower 
than it has been, at least than at any time in my experience. That 
can only mean that it does not offer the attractions it once did, in 
comparison with other jobs. 

It is the same test by which you determine the actual value of 
currencies. You go to an open or free market, where there are no 
artificial controls, and you find what the real value of a dollar or a 
pound or a peseta or a yen is. Just so, the real value of the postal 
job today is determined, unanswerably as I see it, by whether men 
are seeking that job in increasing numbers, or are seeking it in de- 
creasing numbers. Since they are seeking it in decreasing numbers, 
the wage level must be too low. 

In my city of Minneapolis, we have the 13th largest post office in 
the United States, from the standpoint of business—about 3,000 
employees. They have to have civil-service examinations almost 
every month now, where they used to be held every 6 months or so, to 
try to get an adequate register. The high-grade people simply are 
not applying for the job as they formerly did. 

On top of that, a lot of qualified workers are leaving the job, into 
whose training a great deal of time and money has gone. They 
simply cannot make the grade financially without a second job, and 
that is hard on themselves and their families, for reasons that you 
all know. They are leaving to take other positions even though they 
have to give up 5 or 10 and sometimes 15 years of seniority. 

Therefore, to my mind, the wages simply have to be raised to 
a level where enough good men and women will apply for these jobs 
because they offer sufficient attraction. 
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The second major compelling reason is the unquestionable restless- 
ness and unhappiness of the employees. It has been referred to here 
and I shall not go over it again. They do not have the pride in 
working in Uncle Sam’s ; postal service that they once had. 

One of the things that keeps a man efficient, on his toes, satisfied, is 
steadily oozing away from the postal service. When men are restless 
and unhappy, “and they feel they have been neglected, or they aren’t 
being given a square deal, they are not efficient. 

Therefor e, it is unec onomical, it is wasteful, and it does not save 
the taxpayer money to have wages at a level where we don’t get the 
new high-grade men that we ought to, and where those already in 
the service either are leaving and we are losing their skills, their 
experience, or they are not performing at top efficiency because of 
dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Chairman, those are strong reasons why I think we must raise 
postal wages. We have to take cognizance of the plain fact that in 
a free society we have to pay whatever is necessary to get enough 
good men to apply for the jobs and to keep them satisfied and efficient 
in their work. 

The only other point I would like to refer to is the matter that has 
just been discussed, the differentials in living standards and costs in 
various parts of the country. I have said again and again to my 
friends in the post office at home that if we who live in northern cities 
with high rents and expensive fuel bills for our long winters were to 
be paid what we need, it would be practically extravagant for some 
other areas such as the chairman has talked about—rural areas in 
other parts of our country. As long as we are going to have equal 
pay for equal work without any differentials as to climate and as to 
rural or city, then my people will never get as high a salary as they 
ought to have. Or, if they got what they ought to have, then those 
in other areas would be getting more than they need in relation to 
other wage levels in those areas. This is a fact of life. We can have 
equal pay for equal work with these regional inequities; or we can 
have differentials related to the costs of livi ing in various areas, which 
I presume, would open up a Pandora’s box “of headaches as to how 
to determine which place needed which salary. Our folks recognize 
that; but they must have something more now in order to live on 
comparable levels with their neighbors who go to the same church, 
and belong to the same social organization, and so on. 

[ hope the committee will act promptly because the longer this 
drags on, the more resentment, or at least dissatisfaction, develops, 
and that is injurious to the postal service. 

The most famous product of my district, Gold Medal Flour, has 
as its motto one that is useful in this case: “If eventually, why not 
now?” Therefore, since it is bound to come, I hope that you ladies 
and gentlemen in your wisdom will work out the proper increase and 
push it through promptly. 

I have been under the same pressure as all of the rest of you to 
sign the discharge petition. I haven’t done it, because I don’t think 
that is the orderly or successful way to get legislation through. 

| have said to some of my postal friends, ‘‘Are you interested in a 
signature on a discharge petition, or in a bill that will get through 
Congress and get the President’s signature and actually give you a 
wage increase?” 
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I think the best way is to go through the responsible committee ; but 
I also recognize the discharge petition route was provided in our rules 
to take care of situations where, if there is no other way, action can 
be obtained. 

I thank the committee for your courtesy in letting me make these 
remarks, and if there are any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

The CHamMAN. Any questions? Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Yesterday before this committee your colleague on the 
en Affairs Committee, Mr. Bentley, said it had been suggested 
to him that if a pay raise for postal workers could be incorporated in 
the foreign aid bill there would be no trouble getting it through 
Congress. I wonder if you agree with that. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t know. It seems to me the foreign aid bill has 
about as many headaches getting through as any that comes before 
the Congress. 

Mr. Gross. It always passes, though. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. There is never a discharge petition on that. 

Mr. Jupp. No. The postal bills generally pass, too, when they 
get up to the Congress and they have ‘reasonable amounts. 

Mr. Gross. Five or six or seven percent. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JonanseN. Mr. Chairman, since our distinguished colleague 
has set the precedent of advertising, | come from the town where 
the product corn flakes won favor through its flavor, but I am a little 
disturbed about the flavor of some of the testimony we are hearing 
here today, because I think we need to get the full picture. The 
gentleman from Illinois testified about the breakdown of morale. The 
gentleman is speaking of the discontent among the postal employees. 
I certainly am not going to argue or dispute that testimony, but I 
think it is going to be very important to this committee to pursue 
that matter when the witnesses from the Post Office Department 
appear, particularly the personnel end of the Department. 

I would like to know what their version of that is, whether they 
recognize that condition. I am disturbed about this: The difference 
between unrest among the employees due to an extremely grievous 
pay situation and the normal aspirations that all workers and organ- 
ized workers have for always getting pay increases. I don’t quarrel 
with either one, but I want to make sure that we differentiate between 
the two, Dr. Judd, and I bring the point out because we are told by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget that any pay increases now 
are inflationary. I wonder if the gentleman would care to give us his 
thinking on that point. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. There are two aspects there. To begin with the 
last one first, I think the postal workers today are the victims of 
inflation that has already resulted from increases in other jields which 
have pushed the costs of labor and the costs of production higher. 
I think if we are going to have that happen in private industry, then 
the Government has to treat its own people as well as it is always 
lecturing or advising private industry to treat its employees. 

Mr. Corzerr. I wonder if the gentleman will yield right there? 

Mr. Jupp. Surely. 

Mr. Corsetr. We are on the verge right now, July 1, of another 
guaranteed wage increase for the steel workers. Yesterday’s Pitts- 
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burgh papers pointed out that in all the companies in which steel is 
processed are going to demand the comparable rates. Every time 
there is an increase in the steel workers’ wages, and they have been 
coming with rapidity since the outbreak of the Korean war, that in- 
crease results in an increase in the cost of steel, and steel is going into 
everything, has a tremendous inflationary impact. With the three 
guaranteed increases in steel the impact back here on the Federal 
workers and on the bakers and everybody else is going to be very 
severe, and I have noted with pleasure, since the gentleman mentioned 
the farmer, that the value of farms has been going up, according to the 
U. S. News & World Report, and there has been a very excellent 
growth. It probably results from these people being able to buy 
farms. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman vield at that point? 

Mr. Corserr. | will have to. 

Mr. Gross. Businessmen have been buying a lot of farms. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think I yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. Corserr. I had asked Dr. Judd to yield and I am coneluding. 
I wanted to just implement our colleague’s statement that the Federal 
employees are the victims of the inflation, that they have dragged 
behind on these series of increases, and that that is the reason this 
thing is needed. 

Mr. JoHansen. Will the gentleman permit me to ask one other 
question? 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The concern of the administration in respect to 
inflation seems to manifest itself with regard to the postal employees. 
I am not so sure the administration’s concern about the inflationary 
cost of Government has been as manifest in some other areas of 
Government as it has in matter of postal employees, but we on this 
committee, Doctor, face the problem of deciding at what point an 
increase in pay for Government employes 's, all of them, is the catchup 
on the consequences of inflation to them and wherein by further 
inflating Government costs it becomes a factor in creating additional 
inflation. 

Mr. Jupp. I recognize the difficulty of finding that proper level, 
but unquestionably the level of wages today for postal workers is 
below what it ought to be, because people are not seeking those jobs. 

You asked me earlier a question about morale, which I didn’t have 
opportunity at that time to answer. I have been here 15 years and 
I can testify from personal knowledge that the spirit of the men in 
the postal service, their pride in their positions and so on, are at a 
lower level than I have ever seen them. 

Perhaps the word isn’t morale. Everybody gripes, whatever his 
job. Congressmen gripe and men in the armed services, even the 
Marines, gripe; but they still have a great pride in their service. But 
whenever wages are such that men lose that quality, their esprit de 
corps, then some of the efficiency, the effectiveness of their service, 
is gone. I think you just have to pay attention to it as a hard fact 
of life. 

On this question of guaranteed-annual-wage increases, I have 
tried, whenever I have had opportunity, to discourage the big bodies 
of organized labor from driving every year for an almost automatic 
increase in wages, when it hadn’t been earned by increased produc- 
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tivity. It was bound to lead to inflation and the net result was that 
in a year or so they did not have any more purchasing power than 
they had before, and those like the postal workers and people on old- 
age security or fixed incomes were a great deal worse off. In the long 
run, it didn’t help the people who got such wage increases, and it 
hurt all those on fixed incomes. The real way to get higher standards 
of living is to reduce the costs of products all the way around so that 
the income people have will buy more goods. 

Mr. Jonansen. Including governmental costs, Doctor? 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly, I go along with you there. As they say, 
everybody is for economy, if you leave “‘me’’ out of it. 

Mr. Lesrnski. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I have felt the same way as you about the increases 
in wages. On the other hand, that does not give the correct picture. 
Mr. Corbett of Pennsylvania mentioned the steel industry. When 
labor asked for and was granted an increase in wages last year, steel 
increased their costs $8.50 per ton and an additional $4 a ton this 
year, a total increase of $12.50 which is 3% times the amount allowed 
in fringe benefits. In other words, it is not the request of labor that 
causes inflation. It is the fact that industry is taking advantage of 
the situation and charging the so-called public what the public can 
bear. 

In other words, they are the causes of inflation. 

Mr. Jupp. I won’t attempt to get into an assessment of that. 
I know this: That if either labor or management or both push costs 
too high and therefore prices too high, eventually they are going to 
lose their customers and everybody will lose. 

Mr. Lesrnski. I concur with the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. In your State of Minnesota can you tell us what 
is the basic amount of money that a couple without children needs in 
order to get along with the bare necessities of life, paying rent and 
paying for food? 

Mr. Jupp. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has those figures but 
I don’t have them in my mind. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. Do you know what they are for Minnesota? 

Mr. Jupp. I am sorry, I don’t have them in mind. 

The CHArrMAN. What is the percentage of the turnover of personnel 
in the Minneapolis Post Office? 

Mr. Jupp. It is considerably higher than it has been. I know the 
postmaster very well, I recommended his appointment. He is greatly 
disturbed about it. He is having a harder time keeping high-grade 
men and getting the kind of paene to apply who make good workers. 
I remember him telling me—I guess it was last fall—that somebody 
had complained that he wasn’t hiring enough disabled veterans, and 
he showed me he had hired all disabled veterans who could qualify. 
He had a list of those who had taken the examinations and just couldn’t 
pass, even with their 10-percent bonus. 

He was disturbed that not enough high-grade individuals, whether 
veterans or not veterans, were applying for jobs in the postal service. 
The best qualified were becoming firemen or policemen or something 
else where they got a much better starting wage. 

The CuarrMan. Is there a shortage of personnel in the Minneapolis 
Post Office at the present time? 
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Mr. Jupp. Yes, sir; there has been, and they are taking a lower- 
grade penne They have to fill the jobs up with whomever they 
can get. They can’t let the mail pile up in the post office or out in the 
street. It has to be delivered with whomever they can hire. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuitt. I would like to ask you, sir, how does the starting 
salary of the post-office clerk or ordinary letter carrier compare in 
your State or your district with the starting salary of a schoolteacher? 

Mr. Jupp. The starting salary of a schoolteacher is considerably 
higher. A fireman starts in at between $4,500 and $5,000 and a 
policeman the same way, whereas, as you know, the starting level for 
postal workers is the same all over the country, $3,660. 

Mr. Hempuiui. Yes. AsI understand your district is metropolitan. 

Mr. Jupp. All within the city of Minneapolis, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempuity. You talked ebout the teachers’ and policemen’s 
salaries. Outside of that metropolitan area is there any change in 
that? 

Mr. Jupp. No. The salaries of the teachers in our State are fairly 
uniform throughout the State. Minneapolis and St. Paul have a little 
higher scale—there is no question about that—but generally the levels 
are fairly uniform throughout the State. 

Mr. Hempuity. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Ceperrera. Dr. Judd, you put your finger right on it when you 
stated that if we are going to legislate the same salary nationwide we 
are going to have these inequities which are real and we can’t question 
at all. On the matter of turnover in the Post Office Department, I 
think the Department is going to present us with statistics that are 
going to show that the turnover isn’t as great as we would think that 
it is. For instance, in my own home post office we have had 1 em- 
ployee out of a hundred plus leave in the last 4 or 5 years and we have 
had eighty-some people who have taken the examination for clerks 
and carriers, so that this picture isn’t so bad as it is made out to 
be, but we have to look at this fact: If a man has been in the Post 
Office Department and, say, he started when he was 25 or 30 years old 
and he has been there 5 or 6 years, he is getting over the hill when it 
comes to going to any other employment whether he would like it or 
not. He can’t always get other employment, so I think those sta- 
tistics, while they are important and they are indicative, are not 
always a sure reason why there isn’t a reasonable increase required. 
Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Jupp. I think that is right. There are a good many writing 
to me, saying, ‘“‘We don’t want to leave the post office. If we get a 
raise that enables us to live in reasonable decency, we want to “stay 
in the post office, but we are going to have to leave if a good raise 
doesn’t come along this time.”’ 

Others say, “I sla to leave, but where could I go now? I am 
47 years old. I have 18 years of seniority,’ or whatever it may be, 
“T just have to stay here, and the only alternative is for me or my 
wife, or both of us, to take a job outside.” 

Mr. CreprersBerG. I think there is another thing we have to recog- 
nize; that, even though in some areas the salaries in the Post Office 
Department might be somewhat less than they are in other areas, 
there are other benefits. As a practical matter, the postal employee 
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has a guaranteed annual wage. I don’t know when we laid off the last 
employee, but it has been a long time. There are certain benefits 
whereby a postal employee can start out in the first year and he has 
13 days’ vacation and 13 days’ sick leave, which is 26 days plus 8 
paid holidays, that is 34, or a total of 6 weeks 4 days a year, which 
is a factor, and a factor that many people will consider before they 

will look for outside employment. In addition to that, under the 
present new retirement bill, if he has been there a sufficient length 
of time, although he does contribute to the fund, he can retire at 
up to, I think, 80 percent of his salary. There are a lot of employees 
who are aware that those are benefits that are very helpful. Just one 
other comment. 

I notice all of the concern here this morning seems to be with the 
postal employees, and I recognize that most of us have more postal 
employees than other Government employees in the district, but we 
have a lot of people working for the Government other than postal 
employees that are having some of these same problems. We have 
a lot of civil-service employ ees that have to be given proper considera- 
tion, so, when we do go into this matter of increases, we have to look 
to more than 500,000 employees and we have to figure out what the 
effect of that is going to be on the overall budgetary situation of the 
Government. 

Mr. Jupp. I recognize that. 

Mr. CepersErG. There are problems on both sides. 

Mr. Jupp. There is another point, just to be complete on the matter 
of firemen and policemen. They do get higher wages, but their jobs 
are more hazardous, too, from the standpoint of physical risks; and 
second, they have to retire earlier. Usually they cannot work 
firemen on up to 65 years of age—that job is pretty rugged. So there 
are some balancing factors. But taking them all into consideration, 
the ultimate test in a free society is whether applicants are flocking 
to jobs, or are shying away, and applying somewhere else. When 
they are not applying for postal jobs then the postal wages aren’t as 
high as they ought to be to get good and economical operation of the 
service. 

There is one other factor. In dealing with the post office we are 
inclined to think as we do in dealing with the automobile or steel 
industries or others which are so mechanized. The postal service is 
largely a human service and therefore the psychological factors are 
so very important. We are not dealing with hubcaps or carburetors. 
We are dealing with human beings. There are longstanding customs 
and traditions in the postal service. They can’t be modified or shifted 
around as inanimate objects can be in bringing out a new model car. 
I think that is an additional factor we have to recognize in an agency 
where the greatest share of the cost is for the personal services of 
human beings. 

The CHarrMaAn. Any other questions? 

Mr. Regs. Just one comment, and that is in line with Mr. Ceder- 
berg’s statement. In giving consideration to the group that we are 
discussing this morning, we do have a million other people working 
for the Government who will be seeking similar consideration, and 
rightly so. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Mr. Rezs. So, we do have a problem that is even larger than this 
in dealing with postal people. 
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Mr. Jupp. I recognize that fullv. On the other hand, when we get 
into war and it is necessary for the well-being of our country, we pay 
the price and find ways to handle it. I think, when it comes to fairness 
to our employees, we have to approach it in that same attitude. If 
there is an inequity we must find the way to correct it. 

Mr. Regs. One other item. Somebody has mentioned the increase 
in the price of steel. Of course, the Government is a big purchaser of 
steel, the biggest customer of all, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; but everybody who buys a refrigerator or carpet 
sweeper also has to pay a higher price because it also is made out of 
atee al. 

Mr. Rees. One thing that makes the steel cost what it does is 
because the Government buys so much of it. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Dr. Judd. 

The committee will next hear from our colleague, Representative 
Charles A. Boyle, of Chicago, Il. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Borie. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, lady; I am honored at the 
opportunity to appear before you and talk briefly in support of the bill. 
As a member of the Judiciary Committee I was one of the first individ- 
uals, immediately upon coming down to the 84th Congress, that 
thought that the Members of Congress were underpaid, I led that 
fight to provide an adequate and realistic salary. 

Mr. SanTANGELO. May I interrupt the witness? 

Since Sunday is Father’s Day, and I think he is a father of about 
eight children, I want to commend him and compliment him for 
coming here. 

Mr. Boyie. Thank you very much. Maybe that was one of the 
reasons that compelled me to feel, when I left the practice of law and 
was elected after 1 had been running allegedly for alderman, that 
maybe I had won an empty victory, although we appreciate it is a real 
honor and a real privilege to represent a district in the Congress of the 
United States but, seriously, I was the one that led the fight, not for 
$22,500, but for $25,000 and 5 trips back to the district, and I was 
really disappointed when Congressman Celler, helping to compose 
travel differences between the other body and ourselves, kicked out 
the 5 additional trips home and settled for $22,500. 

Mr. Creretta. You were shortchanged then. 

Mr. Boyuer. In the uncynical realism of today’s economy, money 
doesn’t have the same significance or the purchasing power it once 
possessed. You may say that Boyle surely believes in expanding 
economy, and maybe his conduct up to now indicates that he is 
thoroughly consistent with his philosophy. I signed the discharge 
petition and I did so not in derogation of the great chairman of this 
committee, Tom Murray, because I think he is doing a wonderful job 
and I think he is taking more heat than any one chairman in the whole 
Congress, period. I signed the petition because I felt that we had to 
move on this with the other very vital issues all commanding the 
attention and the time of the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 

I do feel that there are certain regions in these great United States 
that have a more severe problem than others, and I think Chicago is 
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one of them; to point this up by way of inductive reasoning, I do not 
have a congressional office in my district. Why? Because there are 
no Federal buildings with any available space, with the result that, 
although I have the privilege of renting space, I cannot buy space 
for $75 a month in my congressional district. I instance that only 
to show you that the poor ‘postal employees that are working on 
meager salaries in meeting the rent or meeting the high taxes have 
somewhat of an analogous problem. 

Not only that, in my own instance, getting pretty personal, my 
boy who is 16 years old—he was 16 last Friday—would have no 
trouble at all working as a laborer for $2.76 an hour. I am a little 
bit disappointed when I look at the salary scale of my office help, not 
that they are not entitled to it, but I have girls scarcely out of high 
school who are making more money than postal employees with 
families and with 18 and 20 years seniority. 

This is a real tough problem, and you members of the committee 
know it as well as | do. There are some 13 or 14 million married 
women in the United States who are working. They are not working 
just for their health. They are working to keep the fireside together 
in an ever-raging economy which i is probably spirited by inflation. 

[ feel that we do have to give the people working for Government 
a status that is equivalent to our own since they are not second-class 
citizens. It is sad when an individual working for the Government 
has to have his wife go out and work to keep the home fires burning, 
and as further evidence of their intensity of purpose and their industry 
and their honesty, I know a lot of fine individuals in my own district 
with the post office who are working in odd jobs or a second job. 

I appreciate that the problem of a pay raise at this time is occult 
and far reaching. Frankly I would hate to have to grapple with it 
and spend as much time as I know you gentlemen will spend on it. 
However, we have unreserved confidence the effort you expend and 
the job that you do will be worthy of high accomplishment we expect 
from a committee of Congress. When you get through, the bill 
that ultimately gets out will be worthy of this great committee and 
is worthy of a vote of all of the individuals of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Representative Boyle. 

Any questions? Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. May I ask the Congressman, who seems to know 
his economics from practical experience and from theoretical experi- 
ence, what in the city of Chicago would a married couple need in 
order to buy the bare necessities of life, rent, food, and clothing? 

Mr. Boyte. Congressman, figures are like hamburgers. You have 
to see where they are made, and figures are customarily treated from 
the viewpoint of liberality or the lack of liberality or conservativism. 
I couldn’t possibly give you a norm or a yardstick of any demonstrable 
reliability. I know milk is 23 cents a quart and rent is high, and 
recently I purchased 9 pairs of shoes costing $84. Gentlemen, I 
submit that this is a very interesting economy. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHAnsen. If either the chairman or the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois feel the question is out of order, I won’t press it, 
but would I be right in assuming that in order to help meet the cost 
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of the pay increase, whatever it might be, whether it is half million 
or a billion, whatever it is, the distinguished gentleman would sup- 
port rate increases in all classes of ‘onl 

Mr. Boyte. It is a very good question. I will tell the gentleman 
that I happen to be of the school that feels that the post office is not 
conducted as a proprietary function of Government. I happen to be 
of that school that thinks that the post office is a governmental 
function. It is a service function, and I think that the American 

eople who are harassed so profoundly by this income tax and all 
kinds of indirect taxes ought to get a little service for all of the money 
that they are paying. Further answering, I tell you this: if along the 
line it becomes apparent that all of the rates of necessity should be 
raised consistent with good housekeeping, I would look favorably on 
such a proposition. I personally feel that the United States Govern- 
ment will always be in trouble if it continues to subsidize or to compete 
with private industry in acting as distributors for newspapers, maga- 
zines, catalogs, and a lot of those other things. If you gentlemen 
reach the conclusion, after all your study, research, and available 
testimony, that maybe it is getting too tough to distribute seed 
catalogs, or Montgomery Ward catalogs, or Sears & Roebuck catalogs, 
and other publications, maybe we ought to turn the chores over to 
private industry. On that hypothesis I will be very happy to help 
you in that endeavor. 

Mr. JoHansEn. I thank the gentleman. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Representative Boyle. 

The next colleague that we will hear from is Representative Kenneth 
J. Gray of Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH J. GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee. 

I deem it a great pleasure and high privilege to have the opportunity 
of coming before this fine committee. My office is located just down 
the hall from this hearing room and for 3 years now I have observed 
the fine work of this splendid committee headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Murray, so I have looked forward 
with great anticipation to the honor of some time coming before the 
committee, and | am happy this morning that I can come and discuss 
such an important matter as an increase in rates of basic compensation 
for officers and employees in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement this morning, 
but I would like to make some observations. 

First, I would like to say that in the Congressional District I repre- 
sent, the 25th, the southernmost district in the State of Illinois, I 
have had more mail concerning this problem not only from post office 
employees, but citizens, than I have had on any other subject in 
the 3 years that I have been in this Congress. I think that cer- 
tainly spells out and points up the fact that not only do the post 
office employees feel they need a raise in their basic rate of pay, but 
also the private taxpayers, the people who are served by these rural 
carriers, these post office clerks, the postmasters, and others in the 
postal service. 
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I think it clearly points out that the public is speaking out at this 
time and saying that they believe that a raise is justified. The second 
thing I would like to point out is I notice the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Cederberg, raised the point a while ago ‘about the 
relatively small turnover in the Post Office Department. I think the 
reason, the statistics show, there hasn’t been a great turnover in the 
Post Office Department is due to the fact that a lot of employees are 
considering post office jobs as part time. I mean that in the sense that 
they are forced to go out and take other employment to supplement 
their incomes. | think you will find in my district possibly 25 or 30 
percent of the post office employees are forced to go someplace else and 
get a part-time job in order to make a decent living for their families. 
What does that mean? It means just this: It means that a man can’t 
work, give good service in the daytime, and go some place and work at 
night. Some one is going to get cheated. 

I was in the new automobile business for 11 years prior to coming to 
Congress and I have had people who worked in the body shop or 
as mechanics who went out and took part-time jobs. However, 
I have always found that those employees who tried to work day 
and night cannot give you a decent day’s work in the daytime, so 
I think the Post Office Department, the employee, and the public are 
all being cheated in this matter. 

I think that if we will give these people a decent salary where they 
can work for the Post Office Department full time in the daytime 
they will justify the increase and, above all, you won’t have to have 
so much part-time help. 

I don’t say that in criticism of the employees. I just say that we 
are human, and a man can’t hold down 2 or 3 jobs and do justice to 
all of them. It is just that simple. 

One other point I would like to make is this: Much has been said 
about, well, if you give the post office employees a raise you are going 
to have to give a raise to all other Government employees and it is 
going to touch off more inflation by private industry demanding a raise 
to be commensurate with the raise given the post office employees. 

I say in answer to this that much has been done by the past ad- 
ministrations and this administration to check inflation and all of 
us would like to see prices get down to where a dollar would buy a 
dollar’s worth of goods, but that hasn’t happened. The price index 
has shown that the cost of living has gone up, so the only thing we 
can do that would be fair to our employees is to give them a raise 
commensurate with the cost of living, so I say to you that it is my 
opinion that a raise is ont only justified but sorely needed. 

I think it is justified now. I think it is needed now, and of course 
I will be happy to leave it to the wisdom of this committee as to how 
much should be allowed. 

I introduced H. R. 5050, which provides a substantial increase, and 
there have been other bills, but irrespective of what bill or what 
amount, I think some consideration must be given now to some 
increase in salaries to these employees so the people will get a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work and above all, so these people can raise 
their families and stay in the work that they love, the work that they 
have set out to do, but many are going to be forced to follow other 
occupations if we do not have a wage commensurate with the high 
cost of living. 
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In closing, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that it is always a pleasure to 
come and testify for the working class of people of America who make 
up the vackbone of this great country. I will be most happy to try to 
answer any questions, if there are any. If not, I again say it is a 
pleasure to come and be with you here, particularly since I am your 
neighbor and have watched the great work of you and this great 
committee. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Gray. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Cretetta. You say, Mr. Gray, that you employed body- 
workers? 

Mr. Gray. Body shopworkers in the repair department is what I 
had reference to. 

Mr. Creretta. How much were they earning? 

Mr. Gray. I went out of the new automobile business approximately 
4 vears ago. At that time the average body man made $100 to $125 
a week. If 1 might digress on that, I will say the reason they ac- 
cepted other jobs was because in that particular trade there was a 
scarcity and it was more or less a bidding between one body shop and 
the other to get that type of man, and ‘that is why he felt he would 
make $125 a week here in the daytime and go some place else to work 
at night. That is about the only craft in my district where there is 
a shortage, and I repeat we were both cheated. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That was work in the same field, though? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Cretre.ua. So that those men which you were paying $125 a 
week, which is considerably more than the postal workers get, twice 
as much, nevertheless undertook to go out and find other employment 
as well? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. I made that point because, as I say, 
there is a scarcity of skilled bodyworkers. Not just anyone can be a 
body man and iron out wrinkles in a car. 

Mr. Crere.ua. | am talking about the respective incomes that the 
employees were getting, whether there was a shortage of men or not. 
In fact, the body man was making at least twice as much as the postal 
employee. 

Mr. Gray. Possibly. 

Mr. Cretetua. Therefore, the same presentation by the postal 
employees that they are required to go out and get other employment 
because of the inadequacy of their pay didn’t apply to the body- 
workers, but what I am getting at is this, and I brought this out in 
questioning another witness a day or two ago: Don’t vou believe it 
has become rather a tradition with the American people to go out 
and seek other employment, with wives working, too, to increase 
their standards of living? Don’t you think that since the war that 
is _, or less of a national custom now? 

Mr. Gray. In answer I will say that anvone wants to better 
himself. However, I do know personally of dozens of cases where 
men are forced to leave their families with maybe 4 or 5 children to 
take a part-time job that I know definitely would not work if they 
had an income sufficient to support their families. You always find 
those who want to make as much as they possibly can. Maybe I was 
unfair in giving the illustration of a body man. 

Mr. Creretia. At least it didn’t apply to the body men, did it? 
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Mr. Gray. The difference between a body man and the postal 
employee is there is no shortage of postal workers because every time 
we have a vacancy in my district I get possibly 50 letters for the 1 
vacancy, so there is no comparison. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CuarrMan. You mean 50 applicants? 

Mr. Gray. Fifty applicants is what I meant. 

Mr. JonansENn. Then I would take it that the gentleman’s experi- 
ence in his particular district may be different from the experience 
reported by Dr. Judd from Minneapolis. 

Mr. Gray. I am sorry, I didn’t hear Dr. Judd’s statement. 

Mr. JoHansen. He testified they were having a terrific problem of 
getting applicants for vacancies. 

Mr. Gray. It definitely is different in my district. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The reason I point that up is not to argue that 
there isn’t a problem, say, in Minneapolis, but to argue that the 
problem in terms of turnover, in terms of available personnel, and 
in terms of pay vary in regions. 

Mr. Gray. I suppose that is true. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. And yet we are asked to deal with it on a national 
basis. 

Mr. Gray. Yes. However, I think you will find the cost of living, 
which is the main thing that you are predicating a proposed pay 
raise on, is about the same all over the country. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I don’t disagree with that for one minute. 

Mr. Gray. I have 20,000 people who have been into employment 
offices saying, “‘I would like to have a job,” and I have another 20,000 
who are working part time, which means about 20 percent of the 
employable force is unemployed. Naturally they don’t have that 
many jobless, which shows it is different in Minneapolis, but I think 
it is justification for a pay raise because the cost of living is high all 
over. 

Mr. CretTe.ia. How close are you to Chicago? 

Mr. Gray. Three hundred and twenty miles, the extreme southern 
part of the State. 

The CuarrMan. The gentleman’s district adjoins Tennessee. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Crere.ia. Is Tennessee still in the Union? 

The CuarrMan. I hope so; unless you civil-righters put us out of the 
Union. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I notice the gentleman from Illinois 
says when he has a rural-route vacancy he gets 50 applications. I 
would like to ask the gentleman what he does with them now. 

Mr. Gray. I just tell them that I have a different political flavor 
from the administration, and that they consult me very little. 

Mr. Davis. That is the policy that I am following. I just wanted 
to know if the gentleman had any difficulty. 

Mr. CreTeELLA. I yield. 

Mr. Ress. It was a little different about 6 years ago, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Gray. I am sorry, I wasn’t here. I would have been able to 
accommodate some of my friends, but now I am not. 

Mr. Ress. I just wanted to get that question in the record. 

Do you have unemployment in your district? 
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Mr. Gray. We are classified by the Labor Department as 4—B, 
which is a very substantial labor surplus, which is the worst classifica- 
tion in the United States as relates to unemployment. 

Mr. Reres. What made me ask the question is because you just 
testified that men who received the wages that you gave over there 
were also holding two jobs. 

Mr. Gray. As I said, it was not a fair comparison. I pointed out 
the most critical employee that I had, the body man, who is a skilled 
man. Not just anyone can take a piece of metal that is all wrinkled 
and iron out that metal and make it look like new. I gave that illus- 
tration merely to show that a person can’t work day and night. I 
said that wasn’t a fair comparison with the post office people because 
there is a surplus of workers. 

As I said, every time I get a rural carrier vacancy and they know I 
have nothing to do with it, they still write me approximately 50 letters. 
I gave that body man as an example that a man can’t work day and 
night, and I said it was not a fair comparison with the post-office 
worker. 

Mr. Ress. I appreciate that, but as I understand your statement, 
the body man, as you call him, who is getting a substantial wage, 
was also holding down two jobs. 

Mr. Gray. That is exactly right, because there was a scarcity. 
However, there is no scarcity in post-office employees, not at all. 

Mr. Crete wa. | just yielded the floor for a question here. I didn’t 
intend to give it up. 

Mr. Ress. I am sorry. 

Mr. Creretta. Mr. Gray, you also said that there are between 25 
and 30 percent postal employees in your district that are holding 2 
jobs. 

Mr. Gray. I estimate that. 

Mr. Crereiia. Did you take a poll on that? 

Mr. Gray. | met with the rural carriers association 2 months ago. 
I met with the post office clerks, and in more or less a roundtable 
discussion I determined that approximately 1 out of every 4 or 5 
employees are having to hold down another job. 

Mr. Creretia. You haven’t taken any specific poll that you can 
give to this committee? 

Mr. Gray. I can’t give you exact figures. 

Mr. Crere.a. That so many employees who are holding dual jobs 
or second jobs, or whose wives are working? 

Mr. Gray. I didn’t poll them on the wives. I did poll the men 
and the figure was approximately 1 out of 4 or 5 that must find part- 
time work at least to supplement their income in order to provide 
a livelihood for their families. That is where I get the figure of 25 
or 30 percent. 

The CuarrRMAN. Thank you very much. 

Our last colleague is Representative Fulton, of Pennsylvania. We 
will be glad to hear from him now. 

Mr. Rees. Representative Fulton is a former member of the Civil 
Service Committee, and a distinguished Member of the House. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES G. FULTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Futron. I thank my friend, Mr. Rees, of Kansas, and the 
chairman for their courtesy. 

I am here in the capacity of a Congressman representing a district in 
the southern part of Allegheny C ounty, Pa., part of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, the city of Clairton, and it runs for 30 or so miles out in the 
country. 

On the question of pay raise, | do favor a substantial, and really a 
substantial, pay raise for the postal employees as well as the Federal 
employees. Everyone has been hearing so much about the increase in 
the cost of living, ‘and for the average ‘family it has substantially in- 
creased. Likewise everyone here has heard repeatedly time after time 
the difficulties that postal workers are having, particularly, at the pres- 
ent wage scales. As a person who is inte rested in good government, | 
am getting pretty tired of always hearing that the Post Office Depart- 
ment isa pooremployer. It is a poor standing to have with the public. 
The person that gets a reputation, or corpor ation that has a reputa- 
tion, for being a poor employer very quickly finds that he is not having 
efficient personnel, does not have willing personnel, and is not getting 
the job done. In justice to these employees, as well as the taxpayers 
and the public, we must at present remedy the lag that has become 
chronic for our postal and Federal emplovees. 

I am glad to say to you in recommending this postal and Federal 
employee pay increase that I likewise recommend a_postal-rate 
increase. 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes, to my good friend. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would like to congratulate the gentleman on 
being consistent. 

Mr. Futron. I am glad to have that comment because I hope I 
am not only consistent, but willing, as I will be one of the good-sized 
payers of the increase. As a matter of fact, I am an employer in the 
Pittsburgh district. I publish 5 weekly newspapers that have second- 
class permits and likewise use the third-class mail, so I put out 35,000 
to 50,000 individual pieces a week and pay a substantial postal bill. 
That means that I will pay part of the increase myself. 

As a publisher of small newspapers with an employee group of fine 
people, I am a competing employer with the post office in my area. 
As a matter of fact, in Pittsburgh, I might say to vou, as you can hire 
postal employees cheaper than. you can hire ordinary day laborers, 
and that to me is a tragedy. 

As a man in the newspaper business, I started out and sold my 
first 10 subscribers on the House floor over here for $2 apiece in 1945 
when I came back from the Navy to Congress and I have worked up 
my newspaper business in the 12 or 13 years since, as a sideline. As 
a Congressman I had to be in a side business and I know what it is 
to have to take care of extra work as so many postal employees have 
to do. 

We hear so many postal employees that have to have their wives 
or their children work or they have to take other jobs themselves 
that actually it gives the post office a bad name. I might say about 
the Congressman from Chicago, IIl., with eight children, he simply 
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couldn’t work for the Post Office Department. There is no room in 
the Post Office Department for anybody with a large family. Let’s 
face it. Therefore, the policies of the Government on this particular 
economic group militates strongly against families, and | believe that 
that is an error, that the economics of this country should not be run 
so that any economic group takes more of the burden than any other. 

As you know, we have well-organized steel unions and various kinds 
of unions in our Pittsburgh district, and I am one of those Congress- 
men who is classed as a friend of the union man. I am endorsed by 
the AFL-CIO, the steelworkers from my district, as a Republican for 
reelection each year, so it means that | know something of the prob- 
lems of the working people and a good bit about the w orking people’s 
conditions in my area. The F ederal Government should treat its 
postal and Federal employees at least as well as business treats its 
employees through contracts worked out by voluntary collective 
bargaining. 

I believe the Post Office and Civil Service Committee should feel 
that these Government and postal employees are the showcase of the 
Government. They are the Government people that the average 
person in public sees. 

For example, the postman, as well as the people working in the 
post offices themselves are the persons that the public sees more than 
anybody else in Government. Why then shouldn’t we have a real 
career service in the Post Office Department and have these people 
be career persons who are out selling the good of the Department? 

In my district I might say that the poor postman goes around and 
everybody rather looks at him as a person that is hard up, having a 
hard time to get along, having a grinding time with a Government 
that always gives him a pay raise about 2 to 5 years after it is due, 
Then we people i in the community have to see if we can help him or his 
wife get another job just to make ends meet for a decent living. As 
a matter of fact, I hire some of these people occasionally myself on the 
side on various special jobs just to help them out in our area. 

I think there is another effect here, as we finish, that we should 
consider. When the Post Office Department or the Government has 
a bad reputation as an employer it is not a happy situation, and I 
myself have tried to have a good one, and let me tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, it has paid. To begin with, I tried to get employees as 
cheaply as I could and to hold on to them, and I found I had a tre- 
mendous turnover and I had to keep training and teaching, and in the 
end they were high paid employees because they were always turning 
over and |] always had to get new people. Now I have made my 
newspaper a career service. We take on very fine young people 
that feel it is a wonderful place to work and I occasionally say to them. 
“The papers are your employer. Make them succeed and you will 
succeed and be recognized on merit with real promotions as you 
develop your abilities and efficiency as part of a team.” Why not 
have an enthusiastic team spirit for the Federal and postal employees 
when a real career service works so well in business? 

We have the situation in the Post Office Department where the 
older ones in the service are very discouraged, but they are loyal. 
How do you think you are going to recruit these fine new voung people 
to keep the service going for the future when they see this condition 
ahead of them? We employers are going to be getting the better ones 
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and I might say in Pittsburgh we are having a hard time recruiting 
fine young people to replace the better ones that are moving into the 
upper echelons. As you heard here today, many times it is getting to 
be the people that are marginal, that just have the intelligenc ‘e Just 
to get over the lower limit of the examinations that are becoming the 
new employees of the Government and the postal service. My recom- 
mendation is, therefore, that there be a good substantial pay raise for 
both the Federal workers and the postal employees, and I believe it 
will pay on the matter of efficiency. It will pay on the reception the 
Government gets from the public as well. We people in the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee know how necessary it is to have a broad 
general base for the support of the Government and know that a 
narrow base makes a weak government. Whether our Government 
is Republican or Democratic, whatever it is, I want a good broad base 
support of it, of satisfied people and taxpayers who believe the Gov- 
ernment renders efficient service. 

Therefore, 1 would urge you for the Government department that 
has the most contacts with the public, please look your best, please. 
Please have happy, intelligent, ambitious people out front in all Gov- 
ernment departments that make it look like the Government service 
is a wonderful place and that they would like to be part of it. 

Too many young people these days feel unless they can get a job 
that is simply a top white-collar job in the Government they shouldn’t 
even be part of the Government service. I feel that is an error and 
it is partly the Congress’ fault. I might end by saying that I voted 
and would have voted for the restoration of the full amount of the 
post-office funds when there was a cut recently, because I feel that 
economy can be placed on the wrong basis. It can hit too hard on 
essential services. How can I on the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee recommend that we assist foreign governments in making up 
budgetary deficiencies when any government in Europe gives better 
postal service and more often, any one of them that we are aiding, 
than we get in the United States? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Futon. Yes, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Since he mentioned Europe, would the gentleman 
offer any encouragement at all that maybe part of the half billion 
that we might want to vote for postal pay increases could come from 
the foreign-aid budget? 

Mr. Futon. As you recall, the President now has voluntarily cut 
$500 million from the proposal of $4.4 billion he recommended to begin 
with, so we have a $500 million saving already in the current budget 
that can be used for a really substantial postal and Federal employee 
pay raise. 

Mr. JoHansen. The committee might want to voluntarily add a 
little to that cut. 

Mr. Futon. We will likely cut a few hundred million dollars off 
the foreign-aid program to help the budget. As you remember, last 
year it was my amendment that cut the foreign-aid program which 
carried the lower House, with a billion-dollar cut. he $1.1 billion 
which we cut the foreign-aid program last year in the House is just 
where the foreign-aid program ended up in conference. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I commend the gentleman for his part in that, too. 
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Mr. Futron. Thank you. I want to say to Mr. Johansen, and I 
want to say to you committee members that we are for real economy 
on our House Foreign Affairs Committee, but we want economy in 
the right places. For example, I am not going to give up South Korea, 
Formosa, or the Mid-East areas through bad economics. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s not get too de eply into foreign aid here. We 
have the postal pay bill before us right now. 

Mr. Furron. I am trying to explain that in necessary points we 
must economize, but on this particular feature I believe it would be 
false economy for the committee to postpone an immediate substantial 
pay raise for postal and Federal employees, because it will hurt the 
service in the future. 

I would like to request permission to file an additional statement in 
the record. 

The CHaArRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES G. FULTON, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that it is very necessary that we have an immediate 
substantial raise for our postal workers at this time. The average wage of a 
post office clerk in 1956 was almost $6 per week below the median wage in private 
industry. In 1939 the average weekly wage received by a post office clerk was 
above that of all employees in private industry. In comparison with 1939 
figures, the average postal clerk’s actual buying power has declined about 15 
percent. While the postal employee’s buying power remains low, the average 
production worker’s actual buying power has increased more than 100 percent. 

Low salaries make it extremely difficult for the Post Office Department to 
attract the top personnel that it needs to operate at top efficiency. In the small 
city of Beaver Falls, Pa., located not far from Pittsburgh, they have the same 
difficulty in recruiting postal employees that we have in Pittsburgh. In Beaver 
Falls they recently advertised an examination and received only one application. 
This is a small office having a total of 22 letter carriers. The employees in this 
small community find it necessary to hold extra jobs just the same as they do in 
our city of Pittsburgh. It is almost impossible to recruit postal employees in the 
city of Pittsburgh. A common laborer is paid $2.40 an hour, and in many in- 
dustrial plants the pay is much higher. So, when it comes to recruiting per- 
sonnel in the postal service where the starting salary is a mere $1.82 an hour, you 
cannot secure the type of individual that is needed to do the highly skilled work 
of a postal employee. 

The average postal clerk serviced 254,609 pieces of mail in 1954; this year he 
will have to service 281,719, and he is expected to increase his production to 
287,414 pieces to meet budget plans for 1958. President Eisenhower noted in his 
budget message that there has been an increase of 11 percent in volume of mail 
handled in the past 4 years with only a 3 percent increase in personnel. This 
greater productivity per postal worker strongly justifies a pay increase. 

Mr. Futron. I wish to thank the committee very much for its fine 
attention. I appreciate your courtesy. 

rt. ‘ rt’ 

Che CHarrMAn. Thank you. 

The committee has received statements from the following members 
of the House regarding this legislation, and these statements will be 
inserted in the record at this point. They have been sent in by 
Representatives Bob Wilson of California, Victor L. Anfuso of New 
York, Albert H. Bosch of New York, Edna F. Kelly of New York, 
Coya Knutson of Minnesota, J. Edgar Chenoweth of Colorado, Don 
Magnuson of Washington, John C. Watts of Kentuc ky, and Henry S. 
Reuss of Wisconsin. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Rorert C. (Bor) Witson, or CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity 
to appear before your committee in support of legislation to increase the pay of 
the employees of the Post Office Department. Each of you, I am sure, has re- 
ceived a veritable flood of mail from post office employees and other interested 
constituents relating to this problem. Each of the letters that I have received 
tells of the financial distress occasioned by low pay levels in the Post Office 
Department. 

Judging from the |stters I have received, it seems apparent that a large number 
of the employees of tie Department are, in fact, part-time employees because pay 
levels are not adequate to the maintenance of a decent standard of living. In my 
opinion, it is a reflection on every one of us when these employees are required to 
hold down extra nighttime or off-duty jobs, or to put their wives to work in order 
to make enough money to keep their children properly clothed, or to keep the 
finance company from repossessing the family automobile or foreclosing on a 
mortgage. 

I have learned of these financial dilemmas, not only from the employees of the 
Department, but from many of the postmasters in my district. Many manage- 
ment problems have arisen because of the tremendous employee turnover. I 
have been told that in some post offices in my district, employee turnover is 
approaching 40 percent per year. It must be obvious that a postmaster cannot 
build a sound organization, and provide good service, when employees are merely 
transients holding down the post office jobs only long enough to accept better 
and higher paying jobs in the same area. It must be apparent that the remedy 
for this serious situation is a substantial pay increase in those areas where turnover 
is the greatest. 

While I am on the subject of the problems of my district, it is only fair to 
point out that at the present time wage rates and employment opportunities are 
greater in my area than the national average. This might indicate the need for 
a study by your committee of the feasibility of placing post office employees under 
area wage boards. This would seem to offer one means of adjusting wage scales 
in problem areas. It would permit the Department to operate more efficiently 
and probably more economically. 

May I take this occasion to commend you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee 
for agreeing to hold hearings on this legislation. I believe it should also include 
civil-service workers, as their plight runs parallel to that of the postal employees. 

I feel that action by your committee is needed and is the proper legislative 
route to take in solving this difficult problem. It was for that reason, primarily, 
that I refused to sign the recent discharge petition, which had as its purpose the 
recent discharge petition, which had as its purpose the bypassing of this com- 
mittee. It is your responsibility to take action on this legislation, and I urge 
you to report a workable bill that we can support on the floor. 

Thank you for your courtesy in allowing me to testify. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Victor L. ANFruso or New YorK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank you for giving 
me this opportunity to express my views on pending legislation concerning an 
increase in salaries for postal and Federal employees. 

Among the many bills before your committee there are two which I introduced 
in the current session. One, H. R. 1907, provides for an increase in the rates of 
basic compensation for all postal workers. The other, H. R. 4738, provides for 
a salary increase of $1,000 per annum for all classified Government employees. 
I believe that the proposals contained in my bills are not out of proportion. If 
anything, present postal and Federal salaries are out of proportion and should be 
increased to a more realistic level. 

I shall be glad, however, to support any measure recommended by your com- 
mittee provided it advocates adequate compensation for all Government and 
postal workers. 

When Congress enacted Public Law 68, 2 years ago, postal and Federal em- 
ployees were well aware of the inadequacies of that law. They were especially 
aware of the fact that the salary increases provided in that law were too low. 
It is a well-established fact by now that pay increases granted in recent years 
by the Government have not kept pace with the steady upward movement of the 
cost of living, which in the past few months has reached its highest level. 
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In many instances it was found that the wage scale for postal workers and the 
salary rates for Federal employees have lagged behind those doing comparable 
work in private industry. In some instances, unskilled laborers in private indus- 
try were being paid higher wages than postal workers. For example, in 1939 the 
average weekly wage for all factory workers was $23.86, while the entrance salary 
for postal workers at that time was $30.76. At the present time, the average 
weekly wage for factory workers is $82, but the entrance salary for letter carriers 
and postal clerks is only $70.36. Thus, in 1939 postal workers’ salaries were about 
30 percent higher than the wages paid to factory workers, today postal workers 
receive about 15 percent less pay than factory workers. This is a substantial 
difference. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising to find that our Government 
agencies and the Post Office Department encounter difficulties in recruiting 
competent employees. Low salaries are no inducement for a family man to make 
a career in the postal or Government service when he can earn more money in 
private industry and provide his family with a better standard of living. 

In order to augment their earnings, it has become customary for many postal 
workers in recent years to take on a second job or to encourage their wives to seek 
employment. Many employees in the lower income brackets find this situation 
intolerable as they struggle to maintain their family, upkeep of the household, 
education of the children, and a decent standard of living. 

Adequate pay increases for postal and Federal workers are long overdue. These 
people are a conscientious, loyal, and hard-working group. They deserve greater 
consideration. They deserve fair remuneration for the important services they 
perform in keeping our Government functioning smoothly and efficiently. I 
think we take them and their services too much for granted. 

Congress should grant them a substantial pay increase and afford them the 
fullest opportunity to maintain a decent standard of living commensurate with 
the rest of the country. Your prompt action today will be worth more than all the 
promises of tomorrow. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ALBERT H. Boscu, From New YorK 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, the records of the House will 
show that I have favored a reduction in the budget for the past several years and 
for fiscal year 1958. However, in our efforts to reduce expenditures we must not 
sacrifice the welfare and security of the postal employee and hi- family. 

There can be no denying the increase in the cost of living, and these employees 
find it almost impossible to “‘make ends meet.’’ <A large number of the employees 
have found it necessary to secure a second job and wives have had to find employ- 
ment outside the home. I know this to be true because there are large numbers of 
these people living in my congressional district and I am personally acquainted 
with many of them. 

I strongly urge you to report legislation to increase the salaries of postal em- 
ployees so that the House may have an opportunity to act on same at an early 
date. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Apert H. Bosca, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Epna F. KELLY, or NEw YorK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate having the oppor- 
tunity of presenting a statement on behalf of my bill, H. R. 720, providing for a 
modernized pay schedule for postal employees. My bill is similar to H. R. 2474, 
introduced by Congressman Morrison, of Louisiana. It provides a new salary 
schedule for postal employees. To illustrate, in level 4 where 65 to 70 percent of 
all postal employees are found, it provides a salary range from $5,500 to $6,100 
per annum. 

It has become impossible for the Post Office Department to secure competent 
employees at the present salary level. We find that a conservative publication, 
Barron’s National Business and Financial Weekly, has criticized the Post Office 
Department and characterized postal pay as being inadequate. This conserva- 
tive weekly, in its issue of April 15, 1957, carried the following comment: 

“‘As the new week begins, plenty of uncertainties about the future of the mails 
remain. But several things about the United States postal system are all too 
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clear. Service, for example, cannot compare with that of many a smaller and 
poorer country. Pay is inadequate, morale is low and turnover high.” 

Recently, shortly before Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer, of New York City, 
left his position in frustration, the New York Daily News carried the following 
interesting item: 

“SCHAFFER HITS LOW PO PAY 

“The ‘inadequate’ pay scale for postal employes was deplored yesterday by 
New York Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer. 

“Addressing 1,700 members of the department at the 36th annual corporate 
communion breakfast of the New York Post Office Holy Name Society in the 
Sheraton-Astor, Schaffer said that from the late thirties through the fifties the 
salaries of postal workers went ‘down and down’ in comparison with wages of 
others. Said Schaffer: 

‘““*What kind of a career service is it that the postal worker has, to work 12 or 
14 hours s& Gay—5 or 6 days a week—8 hours in the post office and 4 to 6 hours on 
an outside job?’ ”’ 

I agree with the former New York postmaster. In my opinion, the postal 
service is imperiled by the extremely low pay received by its employees. I think 
we have been too conservative in the increases we have granted in the past and, 
for that reason, I have introduced a bill that will modernize our postal pay 
structure. 

The average family in this country in 1940 spent $2,009 for its needs. It is 
estimated in 1957 the average family will spend $5,551 for its needs. Recently 
I read a comment to the effect that the average family income in New York City 
is $6,200 per annum. I believe that it is time that we started treating our postal 
employees like average Americans, and I recommend that you give favorable 
consideration to the bill that I have introduced. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Cora Knutson, oF MINNESOTA 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I wish to ask that this committee give favorable con- 
sideration to my bill, H. R. 7098, or the Morrison bill, H. R. 2474, which carries 
the same provisions. I believe that, not only is the matter of social justice 
involved in providing our faithful postal employees with a proper standard of 
living, but I believe that there are social problems involved in seeing that our 
postal employees receive good pay. 

From letters reaching me, I have learned that our postal employees are com- 
pelled to augment their earnings in 1 of 2 ways. The employee himself se- 
cures an extra job, which means that during the evening hours when he should 
be with his family, he is spending the time earning money necessary for a decent 
living. The other alternative to the employee himself working extra is for the 
wife of the employee to work. The wife of one of our letter carriers addressed 
the following letter to President Eisenhower: 

“Dear Mr. Presipent: From childhood I have heard of the ‘American way 
of life’ made possible by our standard of living. Being the No. 1 citizen of these 
great United States who could better know those requirements which go to make 
up our American standard of living? When my husband became a part of the 
postal organization I was indeed quite proud. Here, I told myself, was security 
and wages which would enable us to live by the American standard of living. 
As the years have gone by, however, I have seen what seemed like reality fade 
into just a dream. Our friends working in private, industry have had their 
working conditions regularly improved and their salaries adjusted to keep pace 
with the times. I regret to say, however, that such progress has not been the 
case in the postal organization. Naturally, if a person is a worthwhile employee 
he feels a certain sense of allegiance to his employer and job. It is very dis- 
heartening to have to admit that one’s employer requires conditions and salaries 
for others which he is unwilling to provide for his own employees. 

“T do not believe that any mother and housewife honestly prefers being a 
‘working wife’ to staying home and looking after the welfare of her family. 
I cannot believe that the American standard of living means either Pappy holding 
two jobs or mother becoming a working wife. What kind of an inducement is it 
to young couples to have to say come work for the postal department young man, 
but bear in mind if you and your wife anticipate buying a home, rearing a family 
and having the things representative of the American standard of living, you 
will have to hold a second job or see to it that your wife obtains employment.” 
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Now this is not just idle chatter. Statistics show that since 1939 private industry 
salary adjustments up to 200 percent have been made—the lowest adjustments 
made have reached 182 percent, yet salary adjustments in the postal department 
are 80 percent below the lowest figure. The stringent requirements for postal 
employment and the very inadequate pay compensation just do not go hand in 
hand. 

‘‘We are hearing all sorts of reports to the effect that any increase in postal 
pay will start an inflation spiral. How a long overdue salary adjustment can be 
referred to as a salary increase is just beyond comprehension. Employees of the 
postal department are first class citizens and have every right to be treated as such. 

‘‘Yes, I’m a working wife and have been for the past 5 years. I did my best to 
manage on the pay of my husband as a letter carrier, but was finally forced to 
admit that if we wished to live by the American standard of living I had no choice 
but to seek employment. Do I prefer such an arrangement—definitely not. 

“Surely being the well-informed individual you are, you cannot help but realize 
the plight of postal employees. You are a husband, father, and grandfather and 
as such must certainly appreciate what it takes to provide for a family these 
days. We of the postal family are asking only for what we feel is justly due 
us—not a salary raise, but a salary adjustment. Think it over Mr. President. 
You have been a military man—wouldn’t you fight for what you feel is honestly 
due you and wouldn’t you support your fellow American in his fight to preserve 
the American standard of living?’’ 

I think the letter speaks for itself and presents a forceful argument for a much 
needed pay raise for postal employees. I do hope and pray that you will give 
this matter immediate consideration. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present these views on behalf of my con- 
stituents and myself to your committee. I will appreciate your making these 
remarks a part of the record on this legislation. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. J. EpGar CHENOWETH, OF COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before you in behalf of the postal employees of my district. I want to 
commend you on holding these hearings on the bills providing for salary increases 
for postal workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been receiving numerous letters from postal workers in 
my district who are anxious to obtain a pay raise. They make out a strong case 
in support of their plea for a salary increase. I think it is obvious that the in- 
creased cost of living has been felt very keenly by this group. 

My attention has been called to the fact that in many cases it is necessary for 
wives of postal employees to obtain employment in order to meet the family 
budget. There are small children in some of these families, and the wife is badly 
needed in the home. In other cases it has become necessary for the postal worker 
to get outside work in order to supplement his income. These conditions point 
to the need for a salary adjustment for our postal workers at this time. 

I realize that a number of salary bills are pending, and that there is a wide 
variance in the amounts proposed. However, I have confidence in the judgment 
of this committee to agree on the amount of a salary increase. I hope that the 
committee will be able to report a bill in the near future. 

Thank you again Mr. Chairman for the privilege of appearing this morning in 
support of this legislation. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Don MaGNuson, oF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present these views to the 
committee today on postal pay increase legislation. I am the sponsor of one ef 
the bills before the committee, H. R. 3991. 

Testimony has been presented to the committee, I am sure, detailing the-diffi- 
culties postal workers have in maintaining an adequate standard of living for their 
families under present pay scales. Hundreds of postal workers in my State have 
written to me on this subject, reporting the outside jobs they hold, and that their 
wives and other members of their families are working to augment their incomes 
so that they can keep up with the spiraling cost of living. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, in the post-office operations in my home city of 
Seattle, for example, the rate of turnover of employees has reached staggering 
proportions. Morale is extremely low in the service because of the present pay 
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scales and the disruption of the Department’s operations in Seattle by the high 
rate of turnover. The Seattle postmaster, Mr. George Morry, recently reported 
that his operation currently is short 100 employees of the 2,500 authorized strength 
The post office in Seattle is having to use substitutes and work many employees 
overtime to keep the mails moving. In the 4 months ending April 15, Postmaster 
Morry reports that 194 regular and temporary workers were hired while 299 re- 
signed from the service. Men just won’t go to work and stay at work for the 
post office at the present pay scales. 

The same rate of turnover is true in the postal transport service at the airmail 
facility in Seattle. In the quarter ending May 31, 1957, 27 career and temporary 
employees resigned out of a total of 150, almost a 20 percent rate of turnover in this 
installation alone. 

Over the past 6 months, the Civil Service Commission in Seattle has been hold- 
ing postal carrier examinations at a rate of 1 per month. In the 6 months, 1,608 
persons made application to take the examinations. Of this number, 916 actually 
took the tests, 338 passed the tests, but only 144 accepted jobs withthe Department. 

Recently, the Department had the letter carriers drop invitations into Seattle 
mailboxes for people to apply for work with the service. After that campaign, 
1,000 persons applied, 450 took the examinations, 75 passed and only 35 reported 
for work. 

Surely, filling these jobs increases the Department’s operating costs materially, 
and pay increases which would hold the employees in the service would go a long 
way toward offsetting the expense of continually hiring new workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to urge the committee in the strongest way possible to 
give favorable consideration to the pay increase legislation. Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Joun C. Warts, oF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman: I appreciate very much this opportunity to present my views 
in support of immediate upward adjustments in the salary and wage structure 
of our postal workers and Federal employees. 


INCREASING COMPENSATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AN IMPORTANT FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


There are several clear-cut ways in which poor and good fiscal management 
can be evidenced. This Congress, prompted by the President’s “big budget,” 
has been acutely conscious of the necessity for the administrative branch to avoid 
extravagance; to prudently appraise spending policies, and it has taken steps to 
effectuate economies in several ways. Not only has the Congress reduced appro- 
priations in several money bills passed and sent to the President, but has, by res- 
olution of the House, induced the administration to recommend, in several in- 
stances, reductions in proposed expenditures contained in its original budget 
requests, which will result in substantial lowering of the overall costs of Govern- 
ment operations. 

Certainly such vigilance and economic action are commendable. Extravagance 
and waste and excess in spending are not to be tolerated. But, at the same time, 
failure to give recognition to justifiable financial obligations is just as intolerable 
in the field of responsible fiscal management. And, in my judgment, such would 
be the case, if the Congress at this session should fail to provide for adequate and 
proper increases in the salary and wage levels of our Federal employees. I know 
of no one who will contend that our Government employees have not suffered 
drastic reductions in incomes due to the insidious rise in the cost of living. 

For this reason, I urge the committee to report favorably legislation proposing 
adequate and proper compensation increases for postal workers and Federal 
employees. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment the committee upon its 
determination to hold hearings and to otherwise consider this proposition in 
conformity with the normal, orderly legislative processes. Under such procedure, 
proponents and opponents each are insured their “full day in court’’; the matter 
will be exhaustively and comprehensively explored providing for deliberation on 
an intelligent and responsible basis. Also, the necessity for those seeking immediate 
House consideration to resort to extraordinary procedural methods, such as the 
discharge petition, is, at least for the time being, removed. 

The present manner of considering this important matter is the proper manner. 
In my view, recourse to extraordinary means should only be had when it is 
apparent beyond doubt that an appropriate committee of Congress intends to 
ignore, through failure to act, the wishes and desires of the majority of the House. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Henry §. Reuss or WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to express my strong support of an increase in pay for postal em- 
ployees. 

First of all, I would like to share with you some of the letters which I have 
received in recent weeks from post office employees and other citizens of Milwaukee 
because I believe they present in their own words better than I could in mine the 
need for this pay increase legislation: 

From a Milwaukee housewife: 

“Enclosed you will find my husband’s statement of earnings: $139.46, for 5 

ople; 2 children in school. I will try to explain our budget: 

‘The only reasons we can still stand on our own two feet (so far) we can’t afford 
a car. 

“My husband gave up smoking, bowling, and baseball games (I hope the Braves 
will forgive us). We have been to 1 movie in 3 years. We get lots of hand-me- 
downs (thank God). We are going to get help on our dental bills, because my 
husband is about $70 below his pay bracket according to the figures of the Visiting 
Nurse Association. We don’t buy magazines or books, only newspapers. We 
buy the kids gifts in the 5- and 10-cent store, not the department store. * * *” 

The wife of a mail carrier writes: 

‘“‘With the high prices of today, my husband’s salary does not cover the needs 
of our family. We have four children. I have to work nights on a part-time job 
just to keep abreast of the high cost of living. The labor paper in Milwaukee 
stated that for a family of 4 the husband must at least have a take-home pay of 
$104 a week to meet the needs of his family. My husband has a pay rate of $4,410 
a year and his take-home pay is only $75 a week and far below taking care of our 
family needs. I have a boy of 6 years who needs a lot of expensive dental care we 
‘annot afford to give him. My husband needs a change of glasses. * * *” 

A postal clerk points out that his job is a skilled one and that he is more than a 
“shipping clerk’’: 

“Have you ever seen a shipping clerk who knows in which zone most of the 
streets in his city are located? Then, if he has a city secondary, he must know 
what carrier carries the mail for every block in his zone. If this shipping clerk 
works in the outgoing mails section, he must know how to dispatch the mail for 
each office in his particular State. In many cases, an office is dispatched 3 or more 
times during an 8-hour tour. * * *” 

A letter carrier emphasizes that ‘‘A policeman here gets more pay as a rookie 
than a letter carrier receives after reaching top grade.”’ and that the chief of police 
is now asking for pay increases for his policemen. Another correspondent reminds 
me that top pay for a post office foreman is $5,460 and then sends me a clipping 
which reads: 

‘Pay raises for 20 ward foremen and 11 garhage supervisors were recommended 
Friday by the common council’s finance committee. * * * Because of their 
expanded duties, the committee held, the foremen and garbage supervisors were 
entitled to an increase in their maximum salaries, from the present $5,790 a year 
to $6,792. * * *” 

One writer makes still another comparison: 

“The postal employee today is a skilled laborer. * * Do you realize, sir, 
that a common sweeper in any factory earns more today than a skilled postal 
employee?” 

The efficiency of postal workers is presented in another letter: 

“Tt seems to me that Postmaster General Summerfield admitted the post office 
personnel were entitled to a pay raise in one of his recent statements to the 
press. His statement was that mail has increased 20 percent since the Truman 
administration and personnel has decreased by about 15,000. This means to me 
that efficiency has greatly increased with less personnel. I believe private indus- 
try would recognize these facts and give pay increases accordingly. Why can- 
not our Government do the same for its employees?” 

The effect of low pay on recruiting qualified personnel is brought out clearly by 
several correspondents: 

“Because of the low salary the post office cannot recruit qualified help. 
As an example, over 700 people have taken the civil-service exam in the Milwaukee 
office for postal jobs; 120 passed the exam and only 30 of the group indicated they 
would take the job for clerk. If this group follows the pattern set by other groups, 
the net gain after resignations and failures to pass exams will be 2 people. * * *” 

“T am a rural letter carrier. * * * The Milwaukee post office is having diffi- 
culty in keeping the newer employees because the monetary value elsewhere is 
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more attractive to them. We have some of the newer men quitting every week, 
At our branch office alone we are eight extra men short because they cannot get 
replacements. * * *” 

“As a foreman in the Milwaukee office, I can appreciate the problem confronting 
all of our employees especially those newly appointed regulars whose take-home 
pay for 2 weeks averages around $120. To supplement this meager wage a 
survey shows that over two-thirds of our help has to get parttime work to make 
ends meet and of the remaining one-third, most have working wives. Results of 
this condition are reflected in the 20 percent turnover or more of our employees 
at a separation cost measured in hundreds of dollars both in wasted talent and in 
training of inexperienced help. Too, the type of help attracted by our present 
wage structure is not of the high caliber needed to build a strong efficient body of 
career minded employees.”’ 

A particularly moving letter sounds a somber note: 

_ “At the present time I am examiner in charge, Board of United States Civil 
Service Examiners at Milwaukee. In addition to conducting civil-service exami- 
nations I must actively recruit new and efficient employees for the Federal Govern- 
ment. This work takes me to high schools and business schools where I talk to 
student groups on the desirability of working for the Federal Government. As 
you are well aware the civil-service pay nowhere approaches private employment 
pay. These groups are aware of the strides labor has made in the past 15 years 
and their questions reflect their awareness. They ask about pay, promotional 
possibilities, union recognition and fringe benefits * * *.” 

“Tt is indeed ironic that the prosperity enjoyed by private industry is due almost 
entirely to an economy supported by this same Government, fed by high spending 
in the form of farm subsidies, business subsidies, defense spending, foreign aid, 
ete. This is the same Government that tells their own employees to sacrifice 
and economize * * *.” 

From these letters it is clear, I believe, that there are the following major 
reasons for a postal pay raise now: 

1. Postal workers cannot live decently on the wages they are now receiving. 

2. Postal workers are a skilled labor force yet are seriously underpaid compared 
to other public employees and to employees in private industry. 

3. Fewer postal employees are handling more mail than ever before and this 
higher productivity should be reflected in higher pay. 

4. At the same time, the postal service is suftering, and its costs are higher than 
they need be, because of the rapid turnover in personnel due to low pay. 

For all these reasons I hope this committee will promptly approve a pay in- 
crease for postal employees. 

The CuarrMan. In addition, the following statements of Members 
of Congress were included in the record of yesterday: 

Representatives Charles A. Buckley of New York, Henry J. Latham 
of New York, Lester Holtzman of New York, John J. Rooney of 
New York, Clement J. Zablocki of Wisconsin, John E. Fogarty of 
Rhode Island, A. S. J. Carnahan of Missouri, and Charles E. Chamber- 
lain of Michigan. 

There is a quorum call and that completes the Members of Congress 
who asked to be heard on this legislation, so the next witnesses will be 
Mr. William C. Doherty, Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, and Mr. Paul Nagle. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 a. m. next Monday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m. the committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, June 17, 1957. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 17, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Civil SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James H. Morrison presiding. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning will be our distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota, Mr. Wier. Have you a statement, and would you 
also like to say a few words? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY W. WIER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, I regret my inability, because of a 
meeting of my own committee, the Education and Labor Committee, 
to be here when Members of the House were given 2 days to testify. 
However, I find this morning time available to come down here and 
lend my voice to those who have already appeared on behalf of a pay 
increase for our Federal employees. 

I have a bill in here of my own, H. R. 2530, that I sincerely and 
conscientiously hope will be given adiaieaan here before your 
committee, in view of the fact that I am familiar with the wages and 
conditions in our post office in the city of Minneapolis. I am not 
going to make a statement beyond the fact that I support and urge 
this committee to give careful consideration to the needs of our Federal 
employees. I am requesting, Mr. Chairman, the insertion in the 
record of a statement that I put in the Congressional Record on 
May 20 dealing with the entire picture of the postal situation in the 
city of Minneapolis. I would appreciate having this as a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statement be filed and inserted in the 
record. 

(Mr. Wier’s statement follows:) 


Pay INCREASE FOR Postat CLERKS—EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF Hon. Roy W. 
Wier, or MINNESOTA, IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, Monpay, May 
20, 1957 


Mr. Wier. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend my remarks in the Con- 
gressional Record, I include a letter from the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Local 125, Minneapolis, Minn., signed by its president, Patrick J. Nilan, 
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and Ravmond R. Mattson, legislative chairman, regarding a salary increase for 
post-office clerks. 
The letter follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OrFricE CLERKS, 
LocaL No, 125, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 13, 1957. 
To Our Friends in the United States Congress: 

We have taken the liberty to make a few brief statements as to the reasons 
the post-office clerks are now asking for a salary increase and hope you will find 
time to help us in securing the salary bills now before the committees in Congress. 

Postal employees have a right to a wage that is at least fairly comparable to 
wages paid in private industry for people of equal skill, intelligence and training, 
and to conditions which the Federal Government itself requires private industry to 
establish and maintain for its employees. That is the core of our requests, it is the 
basis for the bills that have been introduced in the Congress, and it is the objective 
for which we strive. The salary bills are H. R. 2474 in the House and 8. 27 in the 
Senate. 

In the last 6 years we have received 1 small salary raise, and that came with the 
reclassification bill with biweekly pay periods, showing no increase in the paycheck. 
Our people in the postal system are required, by necessity, to work part-time jobs, 
have our wives work, our children are forced out of schools and colleges, all in 
order to provide our families with a bare minimum existence, which is not possible 
now with our present paychecks. The salary legislation now before Congress 
would recognize the inadequate salaries paid all post-office employees within the 
service. Dollarwise, post-office clerks in 19389 were the highest paid among 33 
groups included in a survey from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Earnings and Hours Series. Today, in 1957, they rank 22d 
among this same group and only 11 of those included in the survey have a smaller 
gross weekly wage. The 33 groups referred to in this survey are a representative 
cross-section of the working population and do not include the building trades, 
whose work is regarded as seasonal. 

Postal workers have fallen far behind during the last 8 vears in salary adjust- 
ments and now get from $1,000 to $2,000 less a year for work requiring similar 
skills. During the last 3 years post-office personnel has been increased by only 3 
percent, while the volume of work has increased 11 percent in the same period. 

Recruitment of personnel has also become a major problem due to the inade- 
quate salaries. The new man, or “‘sub”’ as he is referred to, comes into the post 
office with high regard to the ealiber of position he has, and, for a while, working 
11, 12, or more hours a day, earns a decent wage. However, upon being promoted 
from a ‘“‘sub”’ to a ‘‘regular’”’ clerk or carrier he no longer can work the unlimited 
hours as before, and he now takes a salary drop, enough to make him leave the 
service after he has just about become a qualified clerk or carrier. His basic 
salary upon becoming a regular employee is $3,660 per year, which leaves him 
$120 every 2 weeks for a family of 3 after deductions, not including any State taxes 
or bond deductions. The great turnover of postal people results from the low 
salary paid when a man or woman gets the “regular” status. Now, in many offices 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to recruit the high caliber of post-office employee 
that is desired for the safe and proper handling of the United States mail, because 
of the inadequate salaries. 

May we bring to your attention the salary resolution approved unanimously by 
the Minnesota State Legislature and signed by Gov. Orville L. Freeman on March 
8, 1957. To shorten this we will give you the resolves: 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota (with 
the Senate concurring) endorses a salary schedule for the postal employees com- 
mensurate with that of private industry and which will give adequate recognition 
of the increased productivity of postal employees; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Presiding Officers 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives and to each Member of Congress 
from the State of Minnesota.”’ 

This demonstrates our Minnesota Legislature recognizes the need for a salary 
adjustment to meet the increased cost of living and increased productivity of 
postal employees. 

Also let us add, from the remarks of Congressman Edwin H. May, Jr., of Con- 
necticut, in the House of Representatives on Wednesday, March 20, 1957: 

“Within the memory of man now living, the postal service was a career that 
men entered proudly, and carried on with unflagging devotion. But times have 
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changed. Wages have lagged and working conditions have either deteriorated 
or remained static. And that once splendid morale has also begun to disappear. 
That is the priceless ingredient that makes the difference in postal service. The 
Postmaster General who first recognizes this fact will be a great one.”’ 

Now, morale is a great factor in employment, be it on a beach in Normandy or 
in the post office in Minneapolis. We can tell you that we do not have that factor 
in our office in Minneapolis, simply because so many have regretted even entering 
the service and now living with an eternal struggle to try to get by. Our office in 
Minneapolis never had so many complaints about unpaid debts as are coming 
in now, and the Postal Manual, section 744.434 states, ‘‘Employees shall meet 
their obligations promptly so there will be no cause for embarrassment or critic- 
ism.’’ But, in the face of our present salary we have no alternative but to be 
subject to criticism under this article. Last month the Government reported 
that the cost of living had reached an alltime high for the sixth consecutive month. 
Postal employees are caught in the middle, on static salary and no “bargaining 
rights.’”” The President requested the Heller Associates to make a survey in a 
large midwestern city in 1955, the purpose being to find out how much money is 
required for a family of four to live comfortably. The report showed the salary 
to be $5,440 a year. Top grade post office clerks, level 4, now get $4,410 or 
$1,000 less a year than it took 2 years ago to live comfortably. 

If we may continue, we would like to illustrate a few items from the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal and the Minneapolis Morning Tribune that have been printed in 
recent weeks. These statements refute the argument that we (postal employees) 
are starting a new round of inflation, which some people in Washington are 
suggesting: 

““CONTRACTORS REACH ACCORD WITH EIGHT UNIONS 


“As of yesterday, the Associated General Contractors agreement provides for 
a 15-cent hourly increase with additional 15-cent inereases May 1, 1958, and 
May 1, 1959. It put the following wage scales into effect: Carpenters, $3.15 
an hour; cement masons, $3.25 an hour; laborers, $2.40 an hour, ete. 


“PAY BOOST AVERTS CITY MILK STRIKE 


“Inside workers and drivers will receive pay increases of 13 cents an hour. 
Rates of inside workers will go to $2.53 an hour. 


‘DISTRICT 89 TEACHERS GET $200 HIKES 


“District 89 is the Golden Valley Independent School District, located just 
west of the city of Minneapolis. 


“PAY BOOSTS OF 15 CENTS SET FOR PLASTERERS 


“The increase effective now brings their scale to $3.25 an hour, with similar 
boosts of 15 cents each May 1 during the 3 years of the contract. 


‘‘PAY INCREASE ORDERED FOR SERVICEMEN 
“This is a direct result of the study made by the Cordiner Committee. 


“POUR HUNDRED COUNTY EMPLOYEES VOTED PAY HIKE—CITY RECOMMENDS 15- 
PERCENT PAY INCREASES FOR LABORERS AND TRUCKDRIVERS 


‘‘Laborers affected now are making $2.25 to $2.93 an hour, drivers $2.30 an 
hour before this increase will take effect.” 

In the light of all these recent pay increases, only since May 1, 1957, in Minne- 
apolis, how can anyone state, with any authority, that the proposed raise for 
postal employees will start a new round of wage increases, and start a new in- 
flation spiral. We are barely hanging on and would like to get an increase, te 
bring us up to where we can pay our just debts. 

Very truly yours, 
Patrick J. NILAN, 
President, Local 125, NF POC. 
RAYMOND R. Mattson, 
Legislative Chairman, Local 125, NF POC. 


Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Morrison. Are there any questions? Mr. Rees. 
Mr. Rees. You have a bill of your own, Mr. Wier, you say? 
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Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mr. Ress. Is it different from H. R. 2474? 

Mr. Wier. Not much. 

Mr. Rees. Can you tell about the difference, just briefly? 

Mr. Wier. It is a very short bill and sets out the wage schedule. 
It is just about the same as H. R. 2474. 

Mr. CunnincHam. What is the number? 

Mr. Wier. 2530. 

Mr. Ress. I just thought you might like to highlight it for the 
record. 

Mr. Wier. There isn’t much difference, Mr. Rees. I 

Mr. Ress. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. It is an almost identical bill with several other bills 
that have been introduced by other Members of Congress. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill, any questions? 

Mr. Broyuitt. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunnincHam. Nothing farther. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dennison? 

Mr. Dennison. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill? 

Mr. Hempuriy. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Morrison. We have another colleague, our distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Karsten. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Karsten. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of the record my 
name is Frank M. Karsten. I am a Representative from the State of 
Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasant experience for me to visit the 
Committee on the Post Office and Civil Service. A few years ago it 
was my privilege to serve on this great committee, and I shall always 
remember my wonderful experiences and the friendships I made with 
this group. 

While, of course, 1 am happy now to be a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, I still have a great regret that it was necessary 
for me to leave the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. Rees. If your feeling carries far enough we will be pleased to 
have you return to our committee. 

Mr. Karsren. I would be happy to return, but under the rules of 
the House I am permitted to serve on only one committee. If I had 
a choice I certainly would return. 

I appear this morning to urge favorable action on salary legislation 
for postal employees as well as Federal employees. It so happens 
that I served as a Federal employee myself some years ago and | 
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know firsthand some of the problems that confront those in the govern- 
mental service. One of my most vivid recollections was that the 
salaries in the Government service were and, as a matter of fact, are 
still below the standards of private industry. It might surprise the 
committee to know that my starting salary with the Government was 
$25 a week. Certainly it was not the salary that attracted me to the 
gover nmental service. 

Through the years, postal and Federal salaries have not kept pace 
with living costs. T oday salaries paid postal and Federal workers are 
not sufficient to attract and retain qualified personnel. The Govern- 
ment worker must compete with employees of private industry in 
purchasing the necessities of life. Salaries in private industry are 
much more flexible than those in the Government. We find many 
who now avoid Government service because they know their oppor- 
tunities are better in the industrial and commercial fields where 
employees enjoy the right of collective bargaining with their employers. 

Rec ently t ie Postmaster General in a press interview made a state- 
ment which impressed me very much. He said that the average 
salary paid experienced postmen came to $4,410 a year. By stand- 
“ye of some years ago perhaps that would be adequate, but certainly 

I don’t believe that it is today. The reason I make this statement 
is that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has made some studies of 
salaries paid in private industry. IJ am not going to put this entire 
report in the record, but I might cite employees of manufacturing 
industries command salaries of somewhere between $5,500 and 
$6,000 a year. This is very important from the standpoint of the 
city of the size of St. Louis where salaries of this type are paid. 

In St. Louis we have great difficulty in trying to recruit adequate 
personnel for our postal service. Over the last year or two you 
could turn on the radio or television any time of the day and hear 
what we call post office commercials, an appeal to people to make a 
career in the postal service. These appeals have not been very 
effective, principally because the salary is too low to attract people 
who are interested in making a career in the postal service. 

In my opinion, what is needed is the passage of salary legislation 
which will place postal and Federal salaries on comparable levels with 
private industry. I believe that will be a great factor in improving 
the morale in the post office and at the same time it will attract the 
kind of people that you want and must have if you are going to run 
an efficient postal department. 

I urge that the matter be given most careful consideration—I 
know it will—and I hope that this committee in its wisdom will see 
fit to report legislation that will adequately compensate not only 
our postal workers, but also our Federal workers. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuiui. Nothing. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cederberg? 
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Mr. CeperBera. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuiny. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee wishes to thank you. We appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

Mr. Karsten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The following Members of Congress have asked to 
introduce statements into the record: Hon. Richard E. Lankford, of 
Maryland; Hon. James J. Delaney, of New York; Hon. Edward P. 
Boland, of Massachusetts, author of H. R. 3017; ‘Hon. Thomas M. 
Pelly, of Washington; Hon. T. A. Thompson, of Louisiana; Hon. 
James C. Healey, of New York; and Hon. Robert P. Griffin, of 
Michigan. 

The committee also has received statements for the record from the 
following: Mr. James A. Campbell, president, American Federation 
of Government Employees; Mr. Joseph Carey, treasurer, local 1020, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, Trenton, N. J. (inserted in 
record at request of Congressman Thompson of New Jersey); Mr. 
Arthur F. McGlue, chairman, Grievance Committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office Custodial Employees, Lynn, Mass. 

Without objection, these statements will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ricwarp FE. LANKFORD, OF MARYLAND 


I have the honor to represent the Fifth Maryland Congressional District in the 
Congress. My constituency includes more Government workers than any other 
in the Nation. For that reason I have an unusual interest in matters which 
affect the wages and working conditions in the Federal service, and an acute 
awareness of the problems and needs of Government employees. 

I appear before you today in support of pay speahnees for postal and classified 
Federal employees. 

Federal employees have had only modest pay increases in a number of years, 
Their last basic pay raise granted over 2 years ago was a 7.5 percent increase 
which was wholly inadequate to bring pay in the Federal service to the level of 
the cost of living at that time. Since then living costs have gone up another 
4 percent, and are steadily rising. On the other hand, during the past 4 years, 
pay of workers in private industry has been increased some 20 percent as com- 
pared with the 7.5 percent granted Federal workers. All this has resulted in the 
purchasing power of the Federal workers’ pay dollar being eaten away and their 
economic difficulties increasing. 

This is a shocking situation. I see no reason whatsoever why any employee 
in any business or industry should suffer a reduction in his standard of living if 
he is doing a good job. Uncle Sam, as an employer, has no valid legal or moral 
excuse to maintain wages which by modern standards are not sufficient to provide 
a decent standard of living for his workers. 

I am fully aware of the drive to reduce Government spending, but I am still 
more acutely aware of the economic difficulties being suffered by our Federal 
employees. It is a national disgrace when thousands of employees of the Govern- 
ment of the richest Nz tion on earth are forced to take on part-time jobs, or their 
wives must fnd employment, to make ends meet. 

I have a large file of letters from Government workers in my District which 
give dramatic detail to the fact that their take-home pay just isn’t sufficient to 
cover the cost of a bare living. Here is a typical example: 
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“Dear Str: Please try to get a wage increase for us of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. My wife has to work in the evenings after I come home so that we can 
make ends meet. It gets very lonesome for me at home by myself every night. 
So if you can do anything to help us we thank you very much. I make only 
$150 fcr every 2 weeks work and by the time they take out everything, I have a 
take-home pay of $103. Some of our expenses are as follows: 


TLIO DAVINGNIR Kwan hb eee mig 4 adm Eine eek. ton es eel $60. 00 
Set PR iin annals hina hse ance anaes nein sone gas ee 50. 00 
GO teitds cota wis wkd Sil nres dmeaehs ohajead te OS Bees take oc be biden es eat 24. 00 
| wo moten adit aiele eid fllid S Dim ets S~ ails a 25. 00 
ORIG iis. hic Ccd click dudta His etl eee eee wt 2a sw Paes 30. 00 
Telephone - - - wat ann ib Bg oS "ii an Be al a se eto ag 4. 46 
POURS iicdGeiies os deen 646-56 te. sds eels ae eee 50. 00 


“These are the most important things and they are on an average monthly 
basis. There is still no allowance for clothing or doctor bills, gasoline, and maybe 
a little extra thing once in a while like a trip to the movies. So my wife has to 
work so that we can make a living. Every day we go to the store the prices are 
going up. If they keep going up I will have to get a job on the side and that will 
hurt the Post Office as well as me.” 

This situation alone is sufficient justification for an increase in Federal com- 
pensation. But aside from the human aspects, there is a practical fact which 
we Members of Congress especially must recognize. And it is that unless steps 
are taken now to bring pay in Government more in line with private business 
and industry, a large turnover in personnel will inevitably come about. This 
will cost the Government more in time and money than a pay raise. It will also 
result in a decline in the quality and efficiency of Government service, and will 
increase the difficulty the Federal Government is having in recruiting employees 
in a wide variety of categories. 

I am not at all impressed by warnings that a pay increase this year would be 
“inflationary.’”’ As I understand it, Federal employees in this instance are not 
asking so much for a pay raise as they are a pay adjustment to bring their wages 
up to the level of today’s living costs. They are not seeking additional money 
with which to buy more things but rather sufficient income to cover the basic 
needs of everyday living which many of them now must go in debt to obtain, and 
restoration of a modest part of the loss in dollar value they have suffered. It is 
manifestly unfair as well as absurd to infer that a pay adjustment of this type 
would have an inflationary impact. 

Government workers constitute a large and important segment of the Nation’s 
productive work force. They are citizens contributing to the economic welfare 
of the Nation. But unlike many other citizens, they can do little for themselves 
to overcome the difficulties they are suffering as a result of the shrinking value of 
their income dollar. They can appeal only to Congress for relief. Our Federal 
employees have been caught in the squeeze of high and constantly rising living 
costs and continual shrinking dollar values. Their request that more value be 
put in their pay dollar which can come only from an increase in their income 
dollars is not only reasonable but also in the public interest and Congress should 
ose no more time in enacting such legislation. 





STATEMENT BY Hon. JAMES J. DELANEY, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to submit a brief statement in support of H. R. 2474. 

No Americans work harder day in and day out than our postal employees. 
The services they perform are vital to our social and economic life and they are 
rendered loyally and efficiently. Yet the compensation received by our postal 
employees is totally inadequate to maintain a decent standard of living. 

I know this from conditions in my own district. I have a large number of 
constituents who are employed by the Post Office and most of them have to find 
extra employment in order to make ends meet. In many instances their wives 
have to work, also, to meet the needs of their families. This is not good for théir 
family life or for the proper care of their children. 

Mr. Chairman, we have all felt the pressure to cut the budget and to economize 
in Government spending, and I have always consistently supported such efforts 
wherever possible. But we have to think of these things in human terms, and 
certainly we should not economize with the welfare of our postal employees. 
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With the cost of living at an alltime high, I believe our post-office workers not 
only should have a wage increase, but they must have it. H. R. 2474 will not 
create a bonanza for them, but it will go some way toward correcting an unjusti- 
fiable situation. I urge that favorable action be taken. ‘ 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Epwarp P. BoLaNnpb, or MAssACHUSETTS 


As the sponsor of H. R. 3017, I want to thank members of this committee for 
this opportunity to express my views on this legislation. 

Every month we read in the newspaper that the cost of living has gone up an- 
other fraction of 1 percent. It does not seem much when you isolate that frac- 
tional increase to that one particular month. But, if you were to cumulate these 
fractions I am sure that you will find the cost of living has increased by much more 
than we are asking in terms of a wage increase for postal employees in this legis- 
lation. 

The postal employees have had 1 pay raise‘since 1951, and that was a mere 6 
percent in 1955. It was not sufficient at that time to equal the average salary 
of industrial workers, and they have won wage boosts since then through industry- 
wide bargaining. 

Permit me to illustrate for a moment: The average weekly wage for all factory 
workers was $23.86 in 1939 while the entrance salary for postal employees was 
$30.76. At present the average weekly wage for all factory workers is $82 and the 
entrance salary for carriers and clerks is $70.36. This clearly shows that the 
standard of living of postal employees has not kept pace with the standard of 
living in this country. 

These figures also demonstrate why it is so difficult to recruit competent per- 
sonnel. In many sections the Post Office officials are required to go to the Federal 
Employment Service and advertise in the newspapers for help. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that it is the sentiment of members of this committee 
that postal employees are in dire need of a wage increase. I sincerely hope that 
you will look favorably upon the proposals in my bill. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Toomas M. PELLY, oF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
I appreciate this opportunity which the committee has given me to state my 
reasons for advocating higher pay for Federal employees. 

There should be no delay, in my opinion, in providing an increase of salaries 
of postal and classified employees in the Federal civil service. The urgency is 
great, for these employees have continuously lost buying power which they have 
never fully recovered. This is true in my own district. Seattle is one of the 
cities for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics prepares a Consumer Price Index. 
From 1939 to March 1957 the index has risen 104 percent. This is slightly above 
the national average increase and reflects the specific economic problem confront- 
ing these employees in and around Seattle and similarly throughout the State of 
Washington. 

Early in the present session I introduced three bills (H. R. 3646, H. R. 5243, 
and H. R. 7041) which had for their purpose revision of existing salary schedules. 
H. R. 5243 provides only for a salary increase and is not designed to modify the 
Classification Act in other respects. I believe a pay raise should be our first 
objective. While the law needs certain procedural changes, they cannot be 
accomplished with the expedition they deserve if salaries are to be increased 
soon enough to give Federal employees the relief they deserve. 

I could cite numerous instances of personal need in my own district, Mr. Chair- 
man, and describe various conditions which require correction if Government 
agencies there are to function efficiently. The situation insofar as it relates to 
separations of postal employees in my own city of Seattle will illustrate my point. 

From April 15, 1956, to April 15, 1957, there were 357 post-office clerks, 253 
letter carriers, and 75 mail handlers separated. The basic reason for this large 
number leaving the service was that it no longer had the attraction of former 
years. They could not afford to stay on a Federal job when higher pay was 
available outside. Then they know from experience that pay raises in the Fed- 
eral service come much more infrequently than in private industry. This is 
emphasized by the fact that during the last 6 years there was only 1 salary 
increase. 
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Employees in skilled and unskilled manual occupations who are paid in aceord- 
ance with the prevailing-rate system have been faring better. That is as it should 
be, but I submit, Mr. Chairman, that what is good for one group of Federal 
employees should be good for other groups as well. 

The position of laborer under the Arm y-Air Force Wage Board is paid at present 
$1.81 an hour in the Puget Sound area. This is well above the rate of $1.49 an 
hour, the first step in PFS—2 to which this position is assigned in the post-office 
service, or $1.64, the middle rate of this grade. 

A maintenance electrician is paid $2.39 an hour in the same area under the 
Army-Air Force Wage Board system. In the post-office service his pay is $1.87 
an hour in the first step and $2.05 in the fourth step in grade PFS—5. 

If we carry the comparison over to the pay of classified employees we find that 
particularly during the last 6 years their salaries have lagged behind those of the 
blue-collar employees. I believe we should try to treat all employees alike. 

Employees in private industry have in many instances moved ahead of Federal 
employees. They have been able to keep pace with rising costs and in some cases 
their pay has risen at a more rapid rate than have the prices of the goods and 
services they purchase. The average weekly earnings of factory workers, for 
example, indicate the distinctly upward trend of wages in private industry. 
From 1939 to February 1957 they rose from $23.86 to $82.41. 

While this advance has been taking place outside the Government service, the 
salary of a GS-4 position in the Classification Act system has been increased 89 
percent. This is the grade that was equivalent to CPC—6 the grade in which the 
journeyman mechanic was classified before the greater number were removed from 
the classified system. 

We owe it to these Federal employees as citizens and as persons who work for 
the United States Government to treat them fairly and equitably. It seems to me 
that we have a further obligation to the taxpayers of this country to maintain a 
public service at the highest point of efficiency possible. 

This we can do only if we provide the means for recruiting the highest caliber 
of persons for Government jobs and then making certain that, after they have 
been trained and have acquired valuable experience, they will remain in the service 
and make it truly a career. They will stay only if they are reasonably satisfied 
with their jobs and are not unduly concerned with personal problems. ‘They can- 
not devote their best efforts to their jobs if they come to realize after a short time 
that they are being neglected and are unable to support themselves and their 
dependents in modest comfort on the salaries they receive. 

| am emphatically in favor of speedy action on a pay bill. While I am a strong 
supporter of a continuous policy of economy in Government, I do not believe it is 
ever economical to hold down pay. We cannot retain valued employees in that 
manner. 

Once more, I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee for affording 
me this opportunity to state my views in support of a pay raise for postal and 
classified Federal employees. 


STATEMENT OF Hon, T. A. THOMPSON, OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to speak in behalf of salary adjustments for our 
500,000 employees, which would be provided by H. R. 2474, the bill introduced 
by my colleague from Louisiana, Representative James H. Morrison. 

I urge the committee to approve legislation that will give these employees a 
substantial pay increase that will bring them up to parity with salaries of employ- 
ees with comparable responsibilities in private industry and also help them keep 
abreast of the tremendous increase in costs of living that is causing real hardship 
among them. 

This is a matter of simple justice. Postal employees have earned and well 
deserve a much higher pay scale than the Congress has given them. They have 
established a record of increased productivity that in my judgment is without 
parallel in private enterprise. We should keep in mind, also, that this has been 
done by the personal and individual efforts of each one of the half million postal 
employees—for the postal service is essentially the rendition of personal services 
to 170 million Americans. Yet, largely because their rates of compensation are 
set by Congress, postal employees have received small recognition for their superior 
performance. ‘The history of postal salary legislation has been characterized by 
adjustments that are ‘‘too little and too late.”” They have received only 1 raise 
in 6 years—and that was far less than it should have been—compared to almost 
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annual raises for their fellow workers in private industry. They have dropped 
far behind the rest of America in scale of living. Unless we take action at this 
time they will become firmly entrenched in the unfortunate category of “second- 
class citizens.”’ 

It is my sincere hope that this committee, in its wisdom, will recommend the 
Morrison bill in its present form or, if some modification is determined to be 
necessary, in a form that will provide the very substantial salary increase which 
I believe we all recognize the employees have earned. I am confident that such 
a measure will receive the overwhelming approval of the House membership. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. James C. Heatry, or New Yor«k 


Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of H. R. 2474 and I hope that your committee 
will report this bill to the House floor without further delay. 

I am very familiar with the plight of postal workers and I have received many 
hundreds of letters reminding me of their financial circumstances. ’ 
» It is the responsibility of Congress to see that our postal and other Federal 
employees are adequately paid. They are wholly dependent upon us, in the 
absence of wage-dispute rights and other privileges of private industry. 

We all want good postal service and our postal employees render valuable 
service to the whole country. Unfortunately, more and more are leaving to seek 
other employment because of their present low salaries. 

I urge the committee to act favorably and promptly on H. R. 2474, to give 
postal employees the salary increase they need and deserve. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ropert P. GrirFin, or MICHIGAN 
’ 


Mr. Chairman, because I believe the discharge petition ‘gimmick’’ should 
not be used to circumvent the orderly processes of the committee system, I am 
among the great majority in the House who have not signed the petition which 
discharge H. R. 2474 from your committee. 

However, I want it clearly understood that I do favor action by Congress this 
year, on a bill to provide a reasonable adjustment in postal salaries. 

I was pleased to learn that your committee has begun hearings on postal pay 
bills. I wish strongly to urge that your committee speed its deliberations and 
report a bill to the House for action as soon as possible. 





STATEMENT: OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Employees who maintain the buildings for which the Post Office Department 
is responsible are well deserving of higher pay. As a group they diligently per- 
form a very necessary function which is an important factor in the efficient 
operation of the postal service. 

As president of the American Federation of Government Employees I urge the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service to approve the salary increase 
srovided in the bill, H. R. 2474, introduced by Representative Morrison, of 

ouisiana. 

The raises which are provided in this bill and in others similar to it are greatly 
needed. The AFGE heartily approves these bills and recommends their early 
enactment. They will increase the salaries of custodial employees to the extent 
that they will permit them to rise above the present level of subsistence. 

The reasons for advocating a pay raise for this group of employees of the 
Post Office Department are substantially these: 1. Current salaries are not 
sufficient to permit these workers to maintain a reasonable standard for them- 
selves and their families; 2. The Federal Government is paying higher wages 
to employees of other agencies who are performing similar duties; 3. Employees 
doing comparable work in private industry are receiving more money than Post 
Office Department custodial workers. 

Rates paid employees who maintain the Post Office buildings must be high 
enough to attract qualified and dependable personnel for the Federal Government 
is in competition with private industry. The Government will continue to obtain 
and hold qualified personnel only if the salaries offered are reasonably satis- 
factory. When the rates of pay in other Federal agencies are examined they com- 
pare unfavorably with those provided in existing postal salary law. 
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The post office service now pays an electrician $1.87 at the first step and $2.05 
at the fourth step in grade PFS-5. The second step or market rate, paid an 
electrician under the Army-Air Force wage board system is at present $2.36 in 
Washington, D. C.; $2.64 in Detroit; $2.21 in Atlanta; and $2.54 in the Los 
Angeles area. 

The extent to which wage rates outside the Government service have risen is 
particularly emphasized by examination of rates paid skilled or unskilled laborers. 
A comparison of rates of pay for unskilled men workers, or as minimum plant 
wage rates, in several of the large corporations was supplied the AFGE national 
office by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These figures are -based on the wage 
chronologies and current wage developments reports of BLS. 

In the Michigan plants of General Motors, the hiring rate was 65 cents an 
hour in 1939. On May 29, 1957, it had advanced to $1.91, including the cost-of- 
living allowance. In most plants of Swift & Co., male unskilled rates—for 
common laborers—ranged from 70 to 72.5 cents an hour in 1942. The rate is 
currently $1.79 and will advance to $1.865 September 1, 1957. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., a subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp., currently has a minimum plant rate for common labor of $1.82 an hour. 
It will be increased to $1.89 July 1 next. These same rates also apply to the 
northern subsidiaries of United States Steel. 

Sinclair Oil Co. paid its skilled laborers from 65 cents an hour in Houston, 
Tex., to 85 cents in Sinclair, Wyo., in 1941. By January 1957 these rates had 
risen to $1.995 in Houston, Tex., and $2.15 in Sinclair, Wyo. The highest rate 
of 5 localities was $2.175 at Marcus Hook, Pa. 

A pay increase for the post office custodial group also may be premised on 
average earnings as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These data 
have been collected by the Bureau in the occupational wage surveys conducted 
in representative labor-market areas. They indicate that there have been 
material increases during the 2-year period prior to surveys in the latter part of 
1956 or early 1957. This advance in industry shows that employees there have 
been moving forward while postal employees’ salaries have been unchanged since 
the last raise became effective in March 1955. 

In virtually every survey city for which earning data were analyzed, the 
average earnings of janitor was well above the first step of $1.38 and fourth step 
of $1.48 in grade PFS-1. Janitors in Buffalo earned on an average of $1.83; 
Chicago, $1.69; Pittsburgh and Cleveland, $1.80; San Francisco, $1.96; and 
Kansas City, $1.71. 

The average earnings of laborers were reported as $1.86 in Chicago; $1.72 in 
Philadelphia; $1.80 in New York; $1.82 in Kansas City; $1.96 in Pittsburgh; and 
$2.07 in San Francisco. All these averages are above the middle rate of $1.64 for 
PFS-—2 in which this position is classified in the Post Office Department service. 
The first step in this grade is $1.49. 

The surveys also revealed that stationary boiler firemen were earning higher 
rates of pay in private industry. The average earnings for stationary firemen in 
10 large cities surveyed ranged from $1.93 in Birmingham to $2.38 in San Fran- 
cisco, compared with $1.60 as the first step, and $1.77 the fourth step, in postal 
grade PFS-3. These cities included $2.20 in Chicago; $2.18 in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul; and $2.19 in Portland, Oreg. 

There was emphatic indication even on the basis of a 2-year period that pay 
in industry had advanced materially. Earnings of janitors within 2 years had 
increased 11 percent in Buffalo and 10 percent in San Francisco. Earnings of 
laborer had increased in public utilities 14 percent in Buffalo, 19 percent in 
Philadelphia, and 11 percent in San Francisco. Earnings of stationary engineers 
had increased 9 to 11 percent in the majority of cities examined. The increase 
for this position in manufacturing plants ranged upward to 14 percent in San 
Francisco. Income of men in the skilled trades also had been increased consid- 
erably during the 2-year period. Increases during that time ranged from 10 
percent in Philadelphia to 29 percent in San Francisco. The earnings of main- 
tenance electrician averaged $2.77 in Chicago, $2.47 in Philadelphia, $2.71 in 
San Francisco, $2.58 in Cleveland, and $2.66 in Birmingham, Minneapolis-St, 
Paul, and Portland, Oreg. 

The fact that the earnings statistics to which we have referred are averages 
means of course that many employees are receiving rates of pay which are higher 
than the figures we have listed. Frequently the areawide average is exceeded by 
earnings in manufacturing establishments or in certain industries such as public 
utilities, finance, or retail or wholesale trade. 

The comparison was made on the basis of average earnings in large urban areas, 
They supply the most valid comparison because more than 50 percent of Post 
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Office Department maintenance employees are concentrated in cities having no 
less than 100,000 population. The proportion is greater for skilled trades. 

That custodial employees of the Post Office Department are underpaid is 
emphasized by the marked differential between their salaries and wage rates for 
unskilled labor in private employment as well as the average earnings for com- 
parable jobs requiring varying degrees of skill. A raise for Post Office maintenance 
employees is clearly indicated. 

We are grateful to the chairman and members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee for providing the occasion to state the needs of the custodial 
employees. 


STATEMENT OF JosePpH CAREY, TREASURER, LocaL 1020, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
oF Post Orrice CieRKs, Trenton, N. J. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to ask that vou 
include the following letter, which I wrote to the editor of the Trentonian, in the 
hearings now being held on postal employees pay increases. 

“Dear Srr: At the outset of the recent Government Employees Council 
legislative conference in Washington, President Doherty, of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, appointed a committee with instructions to request an 
appointment with President Eisenhower. The committee was to take our salary 
requests and our needs to the President, and to make particular reference to the 
statement issued by the administration in opposition to a pay increase this year. 

“Before the final meeting of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
adjourned in Washington a report was received that Bernard Shanley of the 
President’s staff had told the committee that an appointment could not be made; 
but that the committee should first take its requests to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Now, this writer was in Washington for the legislative conference, and he 
was then, as he is now, at a loss to fathom just what was the wisdom in choosing 
the above as a proper reply to a request for an appointment with the President. 

“The Civil Service Commission, which in the first place speaks for the adminis- 
tration, was asked for its opinion on Federal pay raises some months ago. It is a 
matter of record that it stated it favors a survey of the pay schedules employed in 
Government. Of course, this has been refuted as being too time consuming at a 
time when the obvious needs of the postal employees are simply and downright 
desperate. But, in addition to that, we remember all too well the immense 
publicity and propaganda in the Halls of Congress put forth by the administration 
3 years ago in support of the reclassification features of Public Law 68. We 
remember, too, phrases like ‘equal pay for equal work,’ and we were told and the 
Congress was told that reclassification was going to correct all the abuses and 
inequities of the postal-pay schedules. As an actual result, while Public Law 68 
did wonders for the executives in the Post Office Department, it did nothing for 
the postal employees. So what is all this talk by the Civil Service Commission of 
another survey? Wedon’t want any more reclassifications, and we don’t want any 
more surveys; we want a pay raise. We want it for the foods we are not buying; 
we want it for the clothes we are not buying; we want it for countless other 
necessities of life we are not buying; we want it because ‘one small pay raise in 
6 years just ain’t enough’; and we want it because we need it. 

“Shanley also chose to say that the statement of opposition to a pay increase 
was issued for the President, and not by him; and that the facts of the case has 
not been given to Mr. Eisenhower. Nowsurely this is a saddilemma. Ii is a sad 
and inexplicable thing indeed, that in this, the most prosperous country in the 
world, postal employees are living a substandard existence. And let no one 
think otherwise but that this condition exists because of the reluctance and out- 
right refusal of the present administration to approve just wages for those who 
work within the portals of the institutions it governs. 

“Here is a condition wherein in excess of 500,000 postal workers of government 
in this great land are requesting salary increases; wherein numerous letters from 
the employees, their wives and friends have added to the mountainous file of 
documentary evidence of the lagging Federal wages; wherein the Government’s 
own authorized Heller report and survey by the president of General Electric 
have indicated the Federal employees needs justified and their present salary 
second rate. 

“But no one close to the President has though it important enough to give 
the facts to him. The President himself has not deemed it necessary or advisable 
to the position he holds to consider our needs personally. 
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‘“‘What indeed must be the needs of our people to require attention from the 
White House? Must we never be able to present our dire needs to the White 
House? Must the only consideration be a Presidential veto?”’ 





STATEMENT OF ARTHUR F. McGuur, CHAIRMAN, GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Post OrFiIcE CusTODIAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank you for making it possible for me to present this statement. I wish 
to explain the problems faced by the poorest paid employees in the postal service, 
whom I represent. 

This statement is submitted in the interest of approximately 20,000 post-office 
custodial employees. We, of the post office custodial service, wish to make it 
crystal clear that each and every one of us most sincerely appreciate the interest 
taken in our behalf by the Congress and especially by this honorable committee 
over the past several years. 

It is not to our liking to be necessitated to come before this distinguished com- 
mittee year after year, pleading for considerations that should no longer be made 
part of the burden of the Post Office Department. 

It is true, because of the high cost of living, we need more money to provide 
our families with food, clothing, shelter, and other necessities of life. However, 
before we ask for another permanent salary increase, which would burden the 
Post Office Department with many millions of dollars per year, we should take 
a look at the record and see what this committee has done for us over a period of 
years, and this was done in most all instances with the approval of the Post 
Office Department. 

In 1943 on recommendation of this committee we were granted a $300 perma- 
nent salary increase. 

In 1945 on recommendation of this committee we were granted a $420 perma- 
nent salary increase. 

In 1946 on recommendation of this committee we were granted a $400 perma- 
nent salary increase. 

In 1948 on recommendation of this committee we were granted a $450 perma- 
nent salary increase. 

In 1949 on recommendation of this committee we were granted a $120 perma- 
nent salary increase. 

In 1951 on recommendation of this committee we were granted a $400 perma- 
nent salary increase. This was a percentage increase and many postal employees 
in the higher pay brackets received $800. 

These permanent salary increases are all part of the Post Office Department 
budget. They are all included in the appropriation allocated to the Post Office 
Department. Is the Post Office Department responsible for the high cost of 
living? Should the Post Office Department be burdened with permanent salary 
increases every time the cost of living gets beyond control? Will another perma- 
nent salary increase solve the problem? Our answer to the above questions is, 
“No.” The record shows that this committee and the Post Office Department 
have never let us down. The present method of asking for increases to overcome 
the cost of living increases could go on forever. Each time an increase in salary 
was granted, before the year was over, the cost of living would have absorbed 
the increase in salary. Right now the cost of living is at an all time high and we 
need more money to purchase the bare necessities of life for ourselves and our 
families and should sickness strike the employee or any member of his family, 
where doctors, hospitals, or medicine is involved, sick leave does not cover medical 
expenses. Therefore, the money to meet this extra expense must come from food 
money, rent, mortgages, clothing, and other bills must wait and it will require 
years of economic struggle and sacrifice to adjust and pay honorably as required. 

As we face this inflationary period, this does not just apply to the postal em- 
ployees, every employee in the Government service feels its effects and if, in the 
opinion of this committee, more money is needed to cope with the situation, then 
direct legislation should be enacted into law to take care of this situation for all 
employees in the Government service and it should not be attached to any appro- 
priation for any Federal agency. 

This could be taken care of by amending the present pay bill to include a clause 
whereby salary increases or decreases caused by inflation be automatically granted 
upon the report of such increases or decreases by the proper Government agency. 
If such an amendment was made to the present salary bill, there would be no need 
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for the Congress to take any action to place in effect any salary increase or de- 
crease and the employees would benefit almost immediately from the increase or 
decrease, as the case may be. The amendment could be so worded as to include 
the statement that the present salaries would remain in effect after the inflation- 
ary period has ended. 

If all Government employees would band together and work with the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees, we feel sure a solution could be found 
whereby all Government employees would benefit and no Federal agency would 
be expected to carry the burden in their appropriation. 

If this could be accomplished, all employees of the Federal Government could 
live by a decent American standard and it would not be necessary for Federal 
employees or their wives to seek outside employment. They could and would 
devote their entire time and effort to the betterment of the Federal agency in 
which they are employed and they would all be contented individuals and faithful, 
loyal employees. We, of the Post Office custodial service, have complete faith 
in this honorable committee and we are willing to abide by whatever decision 
they arrive at, knowing full well that their final recommendation will be equal 
justice for all. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness that the committee would like to 
hear from is Mr. William C. Doherty, chairman and president, 


National Association of Letter Carriers. Mr. Doherty. 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, CHAIRMAN AND PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS; E. C. 
HALLBECK, VICE CHAIRMAN AND LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS; AND 
PAUL NAGLE, TRUSTEE, AND PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Douerry. Mr. Chairman, this will be a three-man presenta- 
tion this morning. Mr. Hallbeck of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks and Mr. Paul Nagle, president of the National Postal 
Transport Association, will join me in submitting this statement, if it 
pleases the Chair, and the members of the committee. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Douerty. This is a joint statement in behalf of H. R. 2474, 
the Morrison bill, and companion bills, to increase postal wages. 

First I would like to submit an outline of the joint statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the three witnesses 
before you have been unanimously selected by the postal groups affili- 
ated with the Government Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, to present 
a joint statement expressing their individual and combined hopes and 
aspirations with respect to the legislation under consideration. 

The five employee groups for whom we speak this morning are: 
National Association of Post Office and Postal Transportation Service 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers; National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; National Postal Transport Association ; 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; and National Association 
of Letter Carriers. 

This 3-man committee also represents 1 independent postal organ- 
ization, namely, the National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employees. 

For the record, the present witnesses are Paul A. Nagle, president, 
National Postal Transport Association; E. C. Hallbeck, legislative 
chairman, National Federation of Post Office Clerks; and the present 
speaker, W. C. Doherty, president, National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 
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In presenting this joint statement, we trust the chairman will 
entertain a request from any affiliate, who so desires, to file a written 
statement or, for that matter, supplemental oral testimony on behalf 
of the individual group he represents. 

It is the considered opinion of the Government Employee Council 
affiliates that the case for an immediate postal salary increase can be 
stated in a few words. Substantiation for an adequate amount of 
increase can be made in equally as few words. 

Therefore, it will be our aim to present the facts in sufficient detail 
to prove the case of the employees, and include as part of this joint 
statement such supporting exhibits as will assist in completing the 
record. 

Needless to say, we stand ready and willing to respond to any 
question directed to us, either in connection with this statement or any 
facet of the overall subject under consideration. 

The burden of our argument will be based on four facts: 

The disparity between present postal wages and those paid 
private industry employees of similar skill, training, and intelligence. 

The increased efficiency and productivity of postal employees, 
for which no consideration has been given in the form of wages. 

3. The current, nationwide recruitment problem confronting the 
postal establishment, resulting from inadequate and substandard 
wages. 

The moral aspects of the economic problems facing postal 
employees in relation to the responsibility of Congress to treat Federal 
workers with fairness and equity in the matter of wages and other 
conditions of their employment. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the present speaker 
will undertake to present testimony in support of point 1. There- 
after, Mr. Hallbeck will present our case with respect to points 2 and 
3. Mr. Nagle will conclude this joint testimony by commenting on 
point 4. 

Postal wages versus industrial wages: In any comparison of wages 
between postal employees and workers in industry, we should like to 
point up the fact that since 1951 we have received but one small salary 
adjustment. Public Law 68, enacted in 1955, was primarily a classi- 
fication of jobs. But it was presumed to have included an average 
8 percent wage adjustment. It is important to note that not too long 
after its enactment the employee was obliged to surrender a portion 
of the increase, when his retirement deduction was increased from 6 
percent to 6.5 percent, under Public Law 854, approved in 1956. 

Thus, during a time when we were surrendering part of a wage 
adjustment, many industrial wages were increased as much as 11 
percent. The national pattern since 1952 has been about 5 — 
each year, with every indication of an increased average, since 4 to 5 
million wage earners are currently working under agreements calling 
for pay raises in 1957, according to the January 4, 1957, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. 

Postal employees have never asked to be treated as special cases. 
That is not to say they accept discrimination against them any 
more than ask for or expect special consideration. All they ask 
for—and we submit it is their legitimate right—is equal treatment 
as employees from their employer. 

Let us examine a few examples of the more glaring inequalities. 
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First, average earnings. Since I would be expected to be more 
familiar with conditions of letter carrier employment, I will cite 
figures on their average annual earnings, as furnished by the Post 
Office Department. 

Last January, in testimony before the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for 1958, a spokesman for the Department stated on 
page 135 of the printed hearings that the estimated average salary 
for regular city letter carriers for fiscal 1957 was $4,345. The esti- 
mated average for fiscal 1958 was given as $4,331—a decrease of $14 
from the previous fiscal year. 

On the basis of that annual average, and we submit that the same 
figure generally will apply to other employees in level 4 under Public 
Law 68, which, incidentally, embraces more than two-thirds of all 
field employees, the following averages are developed: Average annual 
wage, $4,331; average weekly wage, gross, $83.29; average weekly 
wage, net, $71.50 (family of four); average hourly wage, $2.08. 

How do these figures compare with average industrial earnings? 

The January 18 issue of U. S. News & World Report (p. 101) pub- 
lished the results of a survey which disclosed that at least 26 industria] 
groups then received a wage in excess of $100 per week. At least 36 
industrial groups received an annual salary in excess of $5,000. The 
survey reported that ‘‘more workers are due to move up to this pay 
level in the months ahead, as 1957 wage increases come through.” 
The writer of that article was correct. Figures for February show 
9 additional groups in the $100 per week category, for a total of 35; 
also, 27 additional groups for a total of 63 have moved into the $5,000 
annual bracket. 

A reprint of this article is attached and is marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 1.” 

(See p. 132.) 

The August 3, 1956, issue of the same magazine contained a special 
report dealing with “real”? income or purchasing power of various 
groups. Thirty-five segments of our national economy were included 
in this survey. Federal Government workers ranked 34th among 
those getting ‘‘bigger real incomes” today as compared to 17 years 
ago. The only persons ranked lower were veterans on compensation. 
One of the two groups getting smaller ‘‘real’’ incomes today were 
retired Federal employees. Please note that 3 out of 4 low groups on 
the economic totem pole are responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We submit this is a triple indictment of Uncle Sam as an 
employer. 

A reprint of the table referred to is attached and marked as “Exhibit 
No. 2.” 

(See p. 134.) 

We commend it to the careful study of the members of the com- 
mittee, since it clearly shows that during a period when our purchasing 
.0Wer was increasing only 14 percent, other groups fared much better. 
For example, the average factory worker gained 59 percent; farm 
laborers, 89 percent; textile workers, 64 percent; investors in stock, 
63 percent; farmers, 46 percent; and even that historically low paid 
group—teachers—increased their purchasing power 36 percent. 

A few weeks ago the wire services carried a story date-lined Flint, 
Mich., quoting Vice President Nixon as pointing up the $5,500 annual 
wage of industrial workers in that city. That is not an isolated 
example by any means. 
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The Heller Committee for Research on Social Economics of the 
University of California recently released a study which indicates the 
Flint workers are not receiving enough even at $5,500. 

The Heller committee figures suggest that a $5,592.59 annual wage 
is required for a family of 4 persons residing in the San Francisco Bay 
area, if the head of the house rents his home. For a man who owns 
his home, $5,849.67 is required. 

We are attaching a reprint of this study, marked “Exhibit No. 3.” 

(See p. 137.) 

Once again we earnestly invite your investigation of this budget 
study, as you will note, as we did, that some of the estimates are 
extremely modest. For example, only $702 per year is provided for 
rent. That averages out at $58.50 per month, an extremely low level 
of rent for any section of the country. 

Letter carriers are perhaps the most homogeneous group among 
postal employees. It might, therefore, be argued that it is not con- 
clusive to restrict a comparison of wages to that single segment. We 
accept that as a valid point, since letter carriers have almost always 
been entirely in one salary bracket, whereas clerks have been at various 
times, as even now under Public Law 68 in several different salary 
brackets. 

Tables have been prepared and are attached as exhibits Nos. 4 and 5. 

(See p. 138.) 

They show the average weekly earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries by selected dates. This data was supplied 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The dates selected are those 
corresponding to the effective dates of legislation adjusting postal 
salaries, and we have added to the table the salaries of post office 
clerks on corresponding dates. 

As will be noted by a study of this table, during a period when 
the average wage for a post office clerk advanced from $40.38 per 
week to $82.30 per week, an increase of 103.8 percent, the average 
wage of 32 representative industrial groups was 230 percent. The 
average for the 10 highest representative groups was 275 percent. 
The average for the middle 11 representative groups was 230 percent. 
The average for the lower 11 representative groups was 188 percent— 
all considerably higher than the increases for the postal employees. 

The question of fringe benefits is bound to crop up in any discussion 
of Federal wages. While conceding that it is a valid item of discussion, 
we respectfully submit that employees cannot eat fringe benefits. 
Nor is it true, as popularly supposed, that Government pays fringe 
benefits greatly in excess of those furnished by private employers. 

As a matter of fact, the Cordiner committee flatly stated: 

The Federal Government has lost the advantage it once enjoyed in the area 
of fringe benefits. In brief, the magnet of interesting work and public service is 
no longer strong enough to overcome the pull of higher salaries in non-Federal 
employment. 

Among the findings of this study group was one that indicates 
why the above-quoted conclusion was offered. Briefly stated, i 
was found that Federal Government expenditures for employee benefits 
are estimated as equal to 21.5 percent of straight-time salaries if 
retirement benefits are valued at their normal cost to Government. 
If these benefits are valued at normal cost plus interest on the un- 
funded liability, the figure is still only 27.2 percent. 

The report then states: 
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These estimates are generally comparable with estimated 1955 expenditures of 
25.3 percent and 23.9 percent, respectively, found by Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., for salaried employees in 356 companies and by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for hourly paid employees in 1,000 companies. 

With no criticism intended of the Cordiner committee findings, we 
submit that Federal employees can reasonably and fairly point out 

several items which should be given proper weight in evaluating these 
comparative figures. 

For example, the industrial averages were for “hourly paid em- 
ployees” and it is unlikely, therefore, that bonuses were included in 
figuring the cost to management of fringe benefits. 

Also, Federal employee benefits no doubt were estimated without 
regard to the fact that, in certain cases, part of the benefits are apt to 
be forfeited. For example, unused accumulated sick leave at time of 
retirement, and annual leave in excess of the 30-day ceiling—even 
though in many instances the forfeiture must be made because the 
employee accommodated the Government by foregoing leave due to 
pressure of work, lack of substitute hire and so forth. 

But the Cordiner report offers the most dramatic evidence to sup- 
port our contention that a decent wage should not be denied us on the 
mistaken premise that we enjoy superior fringe benefits. 

On the matter of costs, the report stated: 

They [Federal employees] are required to contribute slightly more than 7.2 
percent of their pay for these benefits, whereas employees in the 356 companies 
are now paying an average of 4.5 percent, and in the 1,000 companies 3.6 percent. 

If our fringe benefits cost us approximately twice as much as similar 
benefits in private industry or, in terms of dollars and cents, if our 
benefits cost us $300 a year as opposed to $150 for our friends outside 
Government, it is no bargain to tell the employee he gets 13 days’ sick 
leave against 10 days—$50 a day is certainly no bargain; especially 
when the chances are good that part of the sick leave will be forfeited 
at retirement. 

Under the plan outlined earlier, my colleague, Mr. Hallbeck, will 
continue with points 2 and 3 of this joint statement. 

In concluding this portion, I ene want to observe that we have 
always found the Congress of the United States fair when the facts 
were made known. It is my honest opinion that the employees have 
a strong economic case for fair treatment in this instance; and my 
convictions include not only postal employees, whom we are speaking 
about at this time, but also the men and women under the Classifica- 
tion Act. I am confident that the representatives of those employees 
will be given their day in court, and when they have it, they will make 
their own case for justice and fair consideration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Hallbeck continue 
with the statement. 

Mr. Morrison. Before we hear from Mr. Hallbeck, are there any 
questions? 

Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Ress. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corsert. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Gross. No. 

Mr. Broyuity. No questions. 
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Mr. Morrtson. Mr. Cederberg? 

Mr. Crepersera. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cunningham? Mr. Dennison? 

Mr. CunninaHam. No questions. 

Mr. Dennison. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill? 

Mr. Hempai.yi. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. SantanGeE.o. As to this Heller committee which has made a 
report in the area of San Francisco, as I heard your statement you 
said that basic minimum should be about $5,500 for a family of four 
people. Is that correct? 

Mr. Douerrty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Do you know what the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics indicated as the basic minimum required for a family of four to 
obtain the necessities of life? 

Mr. Douerty. The Heller committee study for research on social 
economics was made for the University of California and it applies 
only to the San Francisco Bay area. Unfortunately, I do not have 
those figures at my finger tips for the Nation as a whole. I am sure 
they are available. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I have a statement with respect to the figures in 
1955, as given by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and I have nothing 
as of the moment. I would like to state for the record that in 1955 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates that there was required an 
average of $4,343 as the bare minimum for a family of four. I don’t 
know whether it covers the same figures in items which the Heller 
committee studied, but, in any event, there is no doubt there has been 
a rise in the cost of living since 1955; has there not? 

Mr. Donerry. I am certain of that, Mr. Congressman, and I 
certainly hope the committee will secure the figures from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, that very efficient branch of the Department of 
Labor. I am certain that the figures are higher today than $4,343 
as stated by the Congressman. I might also point out that the figure 
of $4,343 did not include taxes. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I think it might be of some help to the committee 
if you had a survey as to the average family in the post office, whether 
it is 2,3,4, or 5. We know that the amount of money that they are 
making is not conducive to raising a large family. We heard that 
testimony last week. 

Mr. Donuerty. Yes. I was very much impressed by the testimony 
given by the various Congressmen last week. The average family 
according to our figures is 3.4 nationwide, and in the later development 
before this committee in our presentation we are going into the actual 
take-home pay of the postal workers. 

Mr. SaAnTANGELO. Have you any idea as to whether the cost of 
living in San Francisco varies to any marked degree from the city of 
New York? 

Mr. Donuertry. There is some difference, but not between San 
Francisco and New York City. I think you would find them com- 
parable, Mr. Congressman. ‘There are some differences nationwide, 
naturally, but for the most part it is amazing to us in our survey to 
find that the smaller communities are now confronted with problems 
that confront those in larger areas and we have evidence that we will 
submit into the record here this morning along those lines. 
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Mr. SantanGELo. Along that line, Mr. Doherty, I would like to 
point out that the report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of 
1955, which we know is less than it is today, indicates that cities like 
Richmond, Va., and Atlanta, Ga., required a higher minimum salary 
to obtain the bare necessities of life than was required i in the city of 
San Francisco. It seems to me that there is a feeling maybe by some 
members of the committee that the cost of living in the Southern 
States and elsewhere is less than it is in the major cities. 

Have you any idea or any facts which shows a comparison between 
some of the cities of the South and the West and Midwest and the 
major cities such as New York and San Francisco? 

Mr. Donerry. I have some comparisons here, Congressman, if I 
may insert them in the record. 

Mr. Santance.o. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Donerty. I think it would be interesting to note certain 
cities in Michigan, as an example. Of the postal employees in Bay 
City there were 79 regulars who answered our poll. Only 20 answered 
the poll out of 79, and 10 of those 20, or 50 percent, are working at a 
secondary job. Seven of their wives are working. I have figures on 
Muskegon, Alpena, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Grand Rapids, Battle Cree Kk, 
Flint, and Detroit that I would like to put in the record. 

Mr. Morrison. That will be filed for the record. 

(The data referred to follow:) 








Michigan 
Number | 2 jobs 

| Total a Wives 

| regulars poll | | | @ week working 

| | Number Percent 

whe th ao BUN Ra DOOUE Tre ELD me Lk Be er 

| 
Bay City 3 hes | 79 | 20 10 | 50.0 | 14 | 7 
Muskegon __- ‘ 86 27 | 15 55. 5 | 16 | 16 
Alpena 12 11 5 | 45. 4 | 12 8 
Ann Arbor 36 | 36 | 12 33.3 15--20 
Jackson se 68 68 | 42 | 61.0 15 | 42 
Grand Rapids. a 23 200 53 26. 5 22 77 
Battle Creek_.-.......-...-.-.| 62 | 43 | 5 | 11.6 1 | 39 
Flint _. | 105 100 54 54.0 1246 72 
Detroit 


1, 800 | 784 | 632 | 80.5 2% | 306 





Mr. Douerty. On the actual buying power survey, I would like to 
insert in the record at this time the article which appeared in the 
Louisville Times for June, which shows that the average family income 
in that city is $5,982 a year. I think that would be ‘most interesting 
for the committee study. The table is here. 

Mr. Sanranoeto. And the postal- employee average in that same 
city is about $4,000, did you say? 

Mr. Donerty. According to the Post Office Department’s own 
figures it is $4,300, in round figures. 

Mr. SantaNGeLo. As compared to an average of $5,900? 

Mr. Donerty. That is correct, sir. Then we have the Greenville 
News, of Greenville, S. C., that a family in that city earns $6,482 a 
year, and that is in the South. I would like to have that inserted, if I 
may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Both statements will be inserted in the record. 

(The data referred to follow:) 


Se 
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[From the Louisville Times] 


Buyinc Power SurvEY—AvERAGE Famity Income Here $5,982—HarLan 
Ricuest City 1n STATE 


Did the income of all members of your family last year add up to as much as 
$5,982? 

If it did, yours is an average family, for that was the average income of all 
Louisville families in 1956 according to Sales Management magazine’s annual 
survey of buying power. 

If you think Louisville is the richest city in the State, you’re wrong. That 
distinction belongs to Harlan, with average family earnings of $7,780—Harlan 
in eastern Kentucky, the section of the State which reportedly has been hit 
hardest economically. 

Three other Kentucky cities topped Louisville’s average. They were’ Fort 
Thomas, with $6,585; Pikeville, $6,397, and Hopkinsville, $6,003. 


$246 GAIN IN YEAR 


The Louisville average was $246 higher than the national average of $5,736, 
and 3.5 percent higher. than in 1955. The national average was up 5 percent. 

For Jefferson County as a whole, the average was just a little lower than in 
Louisville—$5,837 last year and $5,639 in 1955. 

New Albany families had an average income of $5,125 last year and $5,007 in 
1955, while in Jeffersonville the averages were $4,976 and $4,891, respectively. 

For all of Kentucky, the 1956 average was $4,348, up from $4,176 in 1955. 
Indiana did a lot better with $5,787 and $5,620. Among the States, Connecticut 
ranked first with $7,614. 

The survey included every county in Kentucky, but only 28 cities beside® 
Louisville. 

These had the following averages for the last 2 years: 





City 1956 1955 City | 1956 | 1955 
| 
cemiegieanieatiies ehnntuinnianiiliRicigy |__| niboessin poo a od 
Asbland_____- -..-----| $5,422 | $5,269 || Madisonville__.-.............-- $4,390 | $4,375 
Bowling Green i ; | 4,316 4,198 || Mayfield ; ecgecsceucccocul | Gye e <a 
Corbin | 3,837 3, 840 PES 8nd occ dincdncnenhile _.| 4,217] 4,108 
Covington ; a a 5, 111 4,953 || Middlesboro. cddemaeens | 3,714] 3,667 
Danville : oe 4, 272 4, 164 Murray. xen eelad _.| 4,584) (1) 
Elizabethtown haa -----| 4,604 4,615 || Newport_- 4 or ae 4,816 | 4,661 
Fort Thomas eee 6, 349 || Owensboro- -- aaiuiadonade ‘ 5,094 | 4,924 
Frankfort. _....- > 5, 269 5,076 || Paducah sae winiliainata 4,615 | 4,472 
Glasgow ; 4,26) 6100 1) Peme....2..s6....2.5...- : | 5,408; 5,171 
Harlan - -- io a | 7,780 7,660 || Pikeville ee: .| 6,397 6, 190 
Hazard aceite hea 5,576 | 5,426 || Richmond__.----- ..--------| 5,308} 56,129 
Henderson - - _- ee 4,158 | 4,041 || Shelbyville._---. aa () 
Hopkinsville. ............- <aot QGR T°. Gn te ic. ono oc re eee 4, 070 3, 883 
Lexington.......... : ; 5, 543 5, 362 1] Winchester -_- iq hintaan oe 4, 530 4, 333 
| 


! Figures not reported for 1955. 


The average for the Louisville metropolitan area, which includes all of Jefferson 
County and Floyd and Clark Counties in Indiana, was $5,682 last year and 
$5,499 in 1955. 

The Louisville metropolitan area ranked 139th among the 262 such areas sur- 
veyed. First was the Bridgeport-Stamford-Norwalk region in Connecticut, with 
an $8,526 average in 1956. 

The Washington, D. C., area, with $8,017, was in second place. The city of 
Washington had the highest average of any city in the country—$7,688. 

Manufacturers use Sales Management’s survey to establish quotas for selling 
their products. 

If the rate of growth which produced a national average family income of 
$5,736 last year is maintained, it ‘‘could wipe out all traces of poverty by 1975,” 
the magazine concludes. 


[From the Greenville, 8. C., News] 


City Famity Earns $6,482—County’s Net Buyina INcomE 1s $288,069,000 


Business establishments in Greenville County last year did an estimated retail 
business of $202,751,000, according to C. W. Martin, manager of the Charleston 
field office of the United States Department of Commerce. 
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Foodstore sales of $44,635,000 led the sales of all other classes of business 
establishments in Greenville County in 1956 retail transactions. Automotive 
sales of $39,139,000 were next and general merchandise sales were third, totaling 
$32,780,000. Gas station sales amounted to $16,780,000. 

These figures, Mr. Martin said, were obtained from the Sales Management 
magazine, which Department of Commerce offices use along with a reservoir of 
other business materials in assisting business to measure market potentials. 
Figures of this type for all counties and many cities in South Carolina are available 
at the Charleston field office. 

The net effective buying income of Greenville County’s population last year 
was $288,069,000. The county’s approximately 54,500 families had an effective 
buying income per family of $5,286, or a per capita effective buying income of 
$1,454. 

The city of Greenville with about 19,700 families, had a net effective buying 
income of $6,482 per family, or a per capita effective buying income of $1,875. 
The city’s total net effective buying income for 1956 was $127,702,000. 

Greenville’s retail sales reached $144,976,000 in 1956. 

As of January 1, 1957, the estimated populaticn of Greenville County was 
198,100, an increase of 13,200 over the previous year’s estimate of 184,900. 
Greenville’s population was estimated as 68,100 which showed an increase of 3,600 
from the estimate of 64,500 for the previous year. 

“‘We have information in the Charleston field office for every type of business 
interest,”” Mr. Martin said. ‘The material in our business reference library for 
the small and large business operator touches perhaps every phase of small- 
business operation. We have releases, booklets, pamphlets and other publications 
designed to aid the businessman in day-to-day problems arising in the field of 
domestic commerce. Our world trade division provides assistance on the devel- 
opment and maintenance of export and import trade, as well as furnishing various 
foreign trade publications and statistical data.”’ 


Mr. Douerty. We have here a full-page taken from the Wichita 
Beacon of Wichita, Kans., dated February 3, 1957, which is captioned 
“If you are an average Wichita family you will earn $6,225 in 1957 
and for retail goods we will spend—”’ and then it has the table here, 
and I would like that inserted in the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statement be filed and inserted in the 
record. 

(The data referred to follow:) 


[From the Wichita Beacon, February 3, 1957] 


Ir You ARE AN AVERAGE WicnuitTa Famity You Witt Earn $6,225 1n 1957 
AND FOR Retait Goops WILL Sepenp— 


AN ESTIMATE—WICHITA WOMEN WILL SPEND MORE IN 1957 
(By Bob Kaiser) 


Women are already famous as the spenders of the bulk of the family’s income, 
having always been able to find a desirable product for any extra dollars, and 
likewise having learned much about making the best possible use of a limited 
income. 

In 1957 women in Wichita will have more money to spend than in any previous 
year. 

This writer’s estimate is that the average Wichita family will have a gross 
income of $6,225 in 1957, $5,650 after taxes. Of this a little over 75 percent will 
be spent on retail goods, about $4,280. 

These figures are based on what facts are available from the chamber of 
commerce, the economics and sociology departments of the University of 
Wichita, the city planning commission, the Internal Revenue Service, the Wichita 
offices of the United States Employment Service, and a number of national 
magazines. 

Average family income has increased by about 40 percent in the last 10 years, 
and one main reason is the increase in the number of working women. The 
number of working women in Wichita is at an alltime high of over 40,000, and 
adds a second income for 45 percent of the families in the Wichita area. 





| 
| 
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According to the economic report of the President the average annual income 
throughout the Nation in 1956 was $5,520, with $5,050 left after taxes. Per 
capita income was $1,935. 

Important indexes of income, received from the Wichita offices of the United 
States Employment Service, indicate higher average wages in Wichita than the 
national average, expecially in manufacturing, which represents one-third of all 
Wichita employment. 

To add to what data is available the average increase in family income during 
the past 10 years ($160 a year) indicates that the Wichita family with less than 
$5,650 after taxes in 1957 will have below average income. 

Following is a close approximation to the way the average family will spend its 
1957 income: 


Automobile eink Lote ae . 2.2. $642 
Food_. , i et a a aa eee a de ee: 856 
General merch: undise. : : “ies Be nc ae = ne 556 
Lumber, hardware, building_-__-__- eee a a Bee ee 385 
Apparel _ - . eee eS 278 
Furniture, household___- : 4 ( si ihe ax wl erat a 256 
Gas stations , a ace oS catenin toes 256 
Fating and drinking places se cece 235 
Drugs. - : os io ee tae 171 
Miscellaneous i xt Ln bata kad 346 


ZOtAL Pete DUNE. .... .. ..< —-kneuboabhe +-ded-«<s eee 4, 280 


Over a period of the past 10 years the salary of the manufacturing production 
worker in Wichita has led the national average from $8 to $12 weekly. 

Indications are that Wichita is one of the top income cities, per family, in the 
United States, though the average drops sharply over the county and the rest of 
the State. In the past 10 years, labor has increased its share of the national income 
from 69.6 percent to 75.8 percent while the farmer’s share has dropped from 7.7 
percent to 3.5 percent, and business and professional people have dropped from 
11.8 percent to 8.8 percent. 

A word to Wichita women: if your husband has a manufacturing job or is paid 
on union scale and if you hold a job during part of the year, your family income 
will probably be above average. If your husband has a high salary you may meet 
the Wichita average on his income alone. Otherwise you’ll need two incomes in 
the family. to be able to spend more on a car than on food in 1957, 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May | interrupt at this point? 

I caught the term, I thought, “average family earnings.’”’ Does 
that mean a single wage earner on a single job? 

Mr. Douerry. It means a single wage earner for the most part on 
a single job is making that kind of money in the community that I 
referred to. The Wichita Beacon article definite sly states that if 
more than one is employed the income will be greater. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You quoted the term ‘‘average family earnings,” 
and I wondered just what the significance of the term “family earn- 
ings’’ was. 

Mr. CeperBerc. I think you will find if you check those figures 
what they do is they take the total income for the people of the city 
and divide it by the number of families, so that includes all segments 
all the way across the board, and you will find that in most of those 
figures there are duplications of workers within the family. 

Mr. Douerty. May I say to the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Cederberg—and I have been listening to the gentleman all through 
these hearings since they opened and he has made a very intelligent 
approach to the entire subject—that I do believe that they apply to 
the total populace of a given area. I do believe that, but many of 
the computations are adjusted on a percentage basis to take care of 
families where there are 2 jobs or 2 working. 

Mr. CeEDERBERG. Yes. 
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Mr. Donerty. However, | feel that it does give us a fair reflection, 
as I see it, on what the wage earner is making in that given community 
by way of wages. 

Mr. CeperBera. I don’t question that, but I thought it ought to be 
clear that it takes in everybody. It takes in the doctors, the pro- 
fessional groups, and takes it all the way across the board. 

Mr. Douerty. The point we are trying to make, of course, is that 
the Federal and the postal employee wage scale is far below the scales 
paid for comparable work in private industry. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. That is certainly a valid comparison and I associate 
myself with that comparison. Unless we know that this family 
income proposition is a single employee, the only basis for comparison 
with the postal employee would be to take his part-time job in, too 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Donerty. You mean in order to average out the postal 
employee pay? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. On a comparable basis. 

Mr. Dougrty. I believe that would be a fair assumption. Of 
course, I don’t agree that it is good for the American way of life to have 
people working at two jobs, whether it is private industry or in the 
Federal Government, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. When the gentleman says he doesn’t agree with 
that, he doesn’t mean to imply that he doesn’t agree with me, because 
I don’t think it is good, either. 

Mr. Douerrty. | don’t mean to infer or imply that I am in disagree- 
ment with the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Johansen. I am sorry 
if I left that inference. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I put in the record a very startling 
chart from the Cordiner report. It is known as chart No. 6, appearing 
on page 34 of that report. It shows all workers in defense and 
industry. Much to our amazement we find that the defense white- 
collar worker on this chart is about 8 percent between 1952 and 1956. 
In other words, he has received an increase of about 7% to 8 percent, 
whereas the defense blue-collar worker and the industry white-collar 
worker have received approximately 20 percent, so on that chart alone, 
developed by the Cordiner Commission, we are entitled to at least 12 
to 13 percent by way of an immediate wage adjustment based on 1952 
to 1956 figures. 

I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that the chart be made a part of my 
testimony. 

Mr. Morrison. Let it be filed and be made a part of the record. 

(The data referred to follow:) 





| 
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Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo, are you through? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHanseNn. With reference to the blue-collar workers—and I 
am asking this for information—would the gentleman care now or 
later to develop, or maybe the other witnesses, the basis of computa- 
tion and adjustment of the blue-collar w orkers which might explain 
the substantially yreater percentages of increase? I ask the question 
with the view to exploring the question of whether there are methods 
of adjustment, and I am asking it out of ignorance, which might be 
applicable in other areas of Government employment that would obvi- 
ate the inequities and injustices that you are pointing up? 

Mr. Dounesrry. I think the answer to the gentleman’s question is 
that the blue-collar workers are under the purview of wage boards 
nationwide, whereas we look upon this august body, the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and also the § Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, as the board of directors of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Is there also a factor of any local differentials in 
blue-collar workers? 

Mr. Dousrry. I would feel quite strongly that that factor enters 
the picture on area wages and let me make the record clear, Mr. 
Johansen, that insofar as the National Association of Letter Carriers 
is concerned, and I am quite certain it goes for all of the other unions 
in the Government Employees Council, who have membership in the 
postal service at least, we will be opposed to any area wage board 
proposition or any legislation having to do with area wages, such as the 
bill submitted by Mr. Sheehan of Illinois. We believe that our people 
need relief and need it immediately, because there is a critical situa- 
tion prevailing, but H. R. 6453, introduced by Mr. Sheehan, is not the 
answer to our problem, in our estimation. 

Mr. Hauxipeck. Might I elaborate on that just a little bit more? 
Area wages are practical in certain blue-collar fields, because you can 
determine a prevailing wage pretty easily. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. May I ask you to distinguish for the record what 
you mean by blue-collar worker and white-collar worker? 

Mr. Hauuipeck. A tradesman, a plumber, machinist, electrician, 
carpenter. They are known as blue-collar workers. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. In Government service. 

Mr. Hauupeck. In Government service, but you can compare a 
carpenter with the prevailing rate in a given area of another carpenter. 
You can compare a plumber with a plumber, a machinist with a 
machinist, but you can’t compare a post office clerk with a post 
office clerk, because there are no post office clerks or letter carriers in 
wrivate employment. You can’t compare them, as some do, with 
cask tellers, There is no comparison of that sort possible, 

Mr, Cepersera, Can you compare them, then, with certain indus- 
try positions? 

Mr, Hauuneck, You can compare them to this extent, Mr, Ceder- 
berg: In training and intelligence, yes, but you have to compare them 
with people of like training and skill 

Kor example, the Department found out in the atudy they made 
that the education of poat office clerks waa 4 achool years in advance 
of the employees of General Motora, [think that we have a right to 
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consider that, but that is basically the reason why the organizations 
such as those represented here at this table don’t favor a prevailing 
rate based on area because there is nothing to compare with. Until 
we can determine something fair to compare us with we would be lost 
in the woods. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I don’t want to belabor the point, but it does seem 
to me there is a measure of inconsistency in that all of the figures that 
have been advanced here have involved comparisons with incomes in 
other categories and yet when you get specific in terms of area situa- 
tions, you say you don’t want any comparison. 

Mr. Hatipeck. They are involved to this extent: They are in- 
volved with skilled people. If we can determine what a skill is, an 
equal skill, and I submit that our people are highly skilled, then we 
can get some place talking about a prevailing rate. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Granahan, do you have a question? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No, thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Beckworth? 

Mr. Beckwortu. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill? 

Mr. Hempuityt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Doherty, does your organization have any estimate of the cost 
to the Government of giving pay raises as outlined in H. R. 2474 
which I understand is the key bill before this committee, the cost to 
the Government of giving all the raises proposed, the cost of giving 
three-fourths or 75 percent, the cost of giving 50 percent, and the cost 
of giving 25 percent? 

The reason I ask you that is because I am sure that the Post Office 
Department is going to come in here with some cost figures and I am 
also sure that whatever turn this legislation takes it is going to be 
justified or defeated on the basis of the cost to the Government. If 
you would give me some figures on that | would appreciate it. 

Mr. Douerrty. I would be delighted to, Mr. Hemphill. According 
to the Post Office Department, the bill known as H. R. 2474, which we 
wholeheartedly endorse here this morning, will cost $1,039,093 ,000. 
We of course take issue with those figures. We think they have been 
revised upward considerably. We are more in line with the figure 
submitted by the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, presently 
presiding over the committee, Mr. Morrison, in his figure of $789,373,- 
000. 

Might I say, Mr. Hemphill and distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, that the Senate subcommittee has prepared its report for the 
full Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service and their 
figure on the cost of S. 27, which is the exact companion to H. R. 2474, 
is $245 million. I find, as I appear here before this committee and 
other committees, that the situation is always the same. It always 
depends upon who has the paper and the pencil or who has the slide 
rule or the yardstick, 

If the people downtown want something bad enough, then the 
figures that come up here, whether it is a Democratic or a Republican 
administration, are very low, but if they don't want it the figures come 
up here extremely high, ‘That has been our experience 

Mr, Hempniny, Since you are talking about the paper and pencil, 
I assume your organization ia interested and wanta something, 

Mr. Donwnrry, Vitally ao, 


} 


| 
| 
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Mr. Hempniti. What does your organization’s paper and pencil say 
the cost will be? 

Mr. Donerry. Based on the number of employees in the Post Office 
Department as contained in the report of the Civil Service Commission 
for December 31, 1956, the cost of the bill H. R. 2474 as written will 
be $789,373,000 in round figures. 

Mr. Hempuityt. Where did you get those figures? 

Mr. Douerty. From. Mr. Morrison’s opening statement to this 
committee the other day and we went back to our headquarters and 
checked and double-checked the statement regarding the Civil Service 
Commission because the figure on the number of employees in the 
Post Office Department was quite revealing to us. We thought that 
we had more than the number of employees stated in that original 
statement. In fact, the Postmaster General, Mr. Hemphill, came 
before this committee on another matter and said that there were 
508,000 postal employees, and we had the figure from that December 
31, 1956, report that there were about 458,000, as I recall, postal 
employees. 

Mr. CeperBera. Will the gentleman yield for just a second? 

Mr. Donerty. May I correct that first—438,540 civilian full-time 
employees. 

Mr. CeperserG. That is just what I wanted to bring out. You 
have full-time employees. That is the Civil Service figure, but the 
Post Office figure is 508,000. That includes your substitutes, isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Donerty. I don’t know. I wish I knew, sir. I am giving 
you a very fair answer on that. I don’t mean to be impudent about it. 
I see the Postmaster General says that he has 508,000 as of June 30. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. He ought to know, shouldn’t he? 

Mr. Douerty. He should, I grant that, but I notice in the latest 
report from the Civil Service Commission they claim there are 524,000 
field service postal workers, so I don’t know whether the Civil Service 
Commission is right or the Postmaster General is right. I would be 
inclined to go along with the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Cepersere. The difference in the figures I think between 
full time and plus your substitutes, and when you take full time plus 
substitutes you will get some figure over 500,000. 

Mr. Donerty. Might I make a statement that I think has been 
made over and over again by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Murray. When you are approaching the subject of 
postal wages you generally assume that there are 500,000 postal 
workers and if you give them a $100 annual increase, it naturally 
follows that is $50 million, and the Senate figure, which is supposed 
to be $500 across the board for all postal employees—that may be 
true or untrue, but I understand that is what it is—the $500 increase 
across the board would cost $250 million. 

Mr. Hemputi. Instead of $245 million. 

Mr. Douerrty. That is right. However, their figure is $245 million. 
They apparently assume that there is less than 500,000 postal workers. 

Mr. Ceprersera. Will the gentleman yield to me further for a 
second? 

Mr. Hempuiy. Certainly. 

Mr. Cepersera. If I understood that, that is the $50 million for 
$100. This bill provides $1,800; isn’t that correct? 
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Mr. Douerrty. That figure is in dispute. Our figure is something 
like $1,700; $1,800 is the figure that the Post Office Department 
estimates per individual, and $1,703 is our estimate. 

Mr. CepersBerea. If you take $1,700 and multiply it by your $50 
million you will get something rou hly around i million, and then 
you add your 6% percent that will be required. That is in the Post 
Office Department figure. 

Mr. Douerty. Because of retirement. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Douerry. Until recently the retirement costs were not charged 
to department agency. 

Mr. CeperBErG. | think the figure the Department is giving is 
what they will have to appropriate for, so there is no argument about 
that. The legislation requires it. 

Mr. Douerty. None whatsoever. 

Mr. CepEeRBERG. Even at that $1,700 figure it would come to 
over $900 million when you added the 6% percent; is that correct? 

Mr. Dousrty. That is probably so. We are a little bit off on that, 
a little bit give or take either way. We are a little bit less than your 
figure. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman permit me to clear up one 
point? With respect to two-hundred-and-forty-odd-million-dollar 
figure you mentioned, was that for the bill that the subcommittee of 
the other body has voted out? 

Mr. Douerty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I had misunderstood the gentleman. I wanted to 
be clear. 

Mr. Douerty. That is exactly correct for the revised S. 27 and 
they have revised their figures downward, as I understand it, to $500 
across the board for all postal workers. 

Mr. JoHansENn. Did they have an estimate over there on the cost 
of the equivalent of the Morrison bill? 

Mr. Douerty. If they had it I haven’t seen it, sir. I am very 
Sorry. 

Mr. Hempuiuy. Let’s resume my questioning. 

Mr. Donerrty. I have, Mr. Hemphill, if I may, Mr. Chairman, a 
table on the increases provided in H. R. 2474 by levels in each category. 
As you know, there are 20 specific job levels under Public Law 68 and 
this tells exactly what each level gets at the present time and what is 
anticipated under the provisions of H. R. 2474. I would like each 
member of the committee to have a copy of this particular table and 
I would like it in the record, if I may, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. Let it be filed and made a part of the record. 

(The data referred to follow:) 
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Increases provided for in H. R. 2474 by levels 


| 
Level) Steps 1 | 3 | 3 | 
Sa 
| 
| 


| 
| 





$5,170 | $5,170 | $5,170 | $5, 170 
3, 180 3, 280 3, 380 | 3, 480 


$4, 820 | $4, 995 


i 

| 
Proposed_ be bce $4, 645 
a 2,980 | 3, 080 


2, 630 


| 
| 
' 
Present...__ 


Increase ___.-- 5 | 1, 840 | oe 915 | “1, 990 | 1, 890 | 1, 790 | 1,690 
| Proposed... | 4870| 5050| 5,290| 5410) 5410| 5.410| 6,410 


Sei enscksences 3, 3,195 | 3, 300 3,405 | 3, 510 3, 615 E 3,720 


Increase 1, 855 | 1,930 2, 005 1, 900 1, 795 | 1, 690 
a 5, 140 | 5, 340 5, 540 5, 740 5, 740 5, ) 
| Present......... 3 330 | 3,445] 3, 560 3, 675 3, 790 3, § 


Increase..........| “1,810 | 1,895 | 1,980 2, 065 1, 950 


Proposed ____- os ” 5, 500 | 6,700} 5,900 6, 100 6, 100 
Present..._- ...| 3,660 3, 785 3, 910 4, 035 4, 160 4, 285 | 


Increase - ‘a 1, 840 | 1,915 1, 990 | 2, 065 1, 940 1, 815 1, 690 


NG citi ins 5, 720 5, 920 = 6, 120 | 6, 320 | 6, 320 , 320 | 6, 320 
Dns 3, 880 4, 005 4, 130 | 4, 255 4, 380 4 505 | 4, 630 


Increase . . 1, 840 | 1,915 | 4 990 2, 065 1, 940 | . 815, 1, 690 


| Proposed... -| 6,000} 6, 200 6, 400 6, 600 6, 600 6, 600 6, 600 
Present......... seal 4, 190 | 4, 330 4,470 | 4, 610 | 4, 750 | 4, 890 | 5, 030 
Increase lean 1, 810 Li 1, 870 | x 1, 990 i: 850 1, 710. 
See 6, 300 6, 500 6, 7 6, 900 6, 900 6, 900 

| Present... _- 4, 530 4, 685 | y 4, 995 5, 150 5, 305 | 


Increase - .- sl A 770 | 1, 815 | , 86 1 905 1, 750. | A 595 


Proposed 6 600 | 6, 800 | | 7 200 | 7, 200 | 4, 200 | 7 200 
| Present 4, 890 | 5, 060 | 5, 5, 400 5, 570 5, 740 | 5 910 





Increase 1, 710 | 1, 740° 1,77 1,800 4 630 1, 460 “1, 20 


Proposed 6, 835 | 7, 035 Sire i 235° 7,435 | 7,435| 7,435 | 7, 435 
5, 280 5,465 | 5,650] 5,835 6, 020 6, 205 6, 390 

1, 555 “1,570 1, 585. ‘ie 600 | l, 415 1, 230 | 

Proposed ; | 7,400/ 7,600 7, 800 8,000 | 8,000 8, 000 | 

Present 5, 800 | 6, 000; 6, 200 6, 400 | 6, 600 | 6, 800 | 


A , 600 1, , 600. | 1, 600 | 1, 600 1, 400 1, 200 | 


Proposed 8 040. 8, 260. 8, 480 | 8, 700 | 8, 700 8, 700 
Present pete 6,380 | 6,600 6,820 | 7,040 7, 260 7, 480 


Increase 560 | 1, 660 1. 660 Ma 1, 660 1, 440 | 1, 220 | 


Proposed fo “8 740 | 8,980 | 9,220} 9,460| 9,460 9, 460 | 
: 7, 020 7,260 | 7,500} 7,740 | 7,980 | 8, 220 


Increase 1, 720 | 1, 720 4 480 | 4 240 | 


Proposed ce f | oo 10, 030 Ce "10, 290 | " 10, 290 | { 10, 290 | 
Present a , 990 | 8, 250 8, 510 8, 770 9, 030 





x 780 | 1, 780 1, 520 | L 260 | 





Proposed. ~ 40,340 | 10,620 | 10,900 11,180/ 11,18 | 11, 80 | 
| Present 8, 500 | 8, 780 9, 060 9, 340 9, 620 9, 900 | 


Increase.......__-| 1, 840 1, 840 1, 840 1, 840 1, 560 1, 280 


Proposed... a .| a 250 | 11, 550 | 11, 850 12, 150 12, 150 12, 150 | 
Present... 9, 350 9, 650 9, 950 10,250 | 10,550 10, 850 11, 150 





Increase. 1, 900 1, 900 1, 900 1, 900 1, 600 1, 300 1, 000 





Proposed. 12, 000 12, 300 12, 600 12, 900 12, 900 12, 900 | 12, 900 
| Present....- 10, 300 10, 600 | 10, 900 11, 200 11, 500 | 11, 800 12, 100 


Increase. ‘1 700 | L 700 | =, 700 1, 700 1, 400 1, 100 | 800 
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Level Steps 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
17 | Proposed__......--- 13,000 | 13,300} 13,600] 13,900| 13,900| 13,900 13, 900 
Present.......---- 11,400 | 11,700 | 12,000 | 12,300 | 12,600 | _12, 900 13, 200 
OI ici cease 4 600 on] 1 , 600 1, 600 1, 300 1, 000 700 
18 | Proposed... _.....| 14,000} 14,800] 14,500| 14,700 14,700| 14,700| 14,700 
Present.........---.-- -| 12,800} 13,100 | 13,400 | 13,700 | 14,000 | 14, 300 14, 600 
Increase. .....-- 1 200 1, 200 1, 100 1,000 700 400 100 
19 | Proposed...............| 14,800| 15,000| 15,200] 15,400|.........|.........|.-.-..... 
Present..cx.-.<...... 14,000} 14,300} 14,600] 14,900 |---| pe 
Increase... ..._..| 800 | 700 | 600 | QOL. Li is eee. 
20 | Proposed... ...- DRRON Tn Doce cto te anit. eee: aes eee 
| ee ease | 16,000 | dds afd bb ig ddd belie Sxl gitltel noebeddghob heb eatin kde 
Increase..........| O00 foie. eh — tit sii Mesh Saebaatbeks= 





Mr. Douerty. May we proceed with the regular presentation, Mr. 
Chairman, and then submit ourselves to interrogation after the other 
gentlemen have testified? 

Mr. Rexs. I would like to do that, except I would like to get 
straightened out on these figures and see if I am right. 

Mr. Hempatu. I will vield. 

Mr. Rexs. I am sorry. Go ahead. I didn’t know you had not 
completed your questioning. 

Mr. Hempuiti. The other day Congressman Bentley, I believe it 
was, was testifying before the committee and he made no definite 
proposition, but he began to talk about an escalator clause. What 
is the attitude your members have as to an escalator clause? 

Mr. Douerry. Mr. Hemphill, an escalator clause 10 years ago 
would have been ideal. I think it is a bit late now. If that is the 
only solution we will take an escalator clause, because the situation 
is so acute and so critical among field-service postal employees. I 
certainly hope we don’t go into a plan of escalation right now. The 
answer to the problem is immediate and H. R. 2474 would seem to be 
the best approach. 

Mr. Hempnuiuu. He also said something about productivity. 

Mr. Donerry. There is an extended statement on productivity, 
following Mr. Hemphill, by Mr. Hallbeck, if I may yield to him on 
that subject. 

Mr. Hempui tu. I will ask him at the proper time. 

Mr. Donerty. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hempuitt. You said that you have a situation that is critical 
at the present time. Do you mean you are having difficulty in the 
Letter C arriers Association in getting people to take the job of rural 
mail carrier? 

Mr. Deane Not so much in the rural delivery service, Mr. 
Hemphill. It is mostly in the metropolitan areas where the quit 
rate is high. Asa matter of fact, the old mail truck that went up and 
down the streets of the average city had a poster on both sides of that 
truck used to be “Join the American Red Cross,” or “Join the Ma- 
rines,”’ or ‘Join the Army.” Now that poster says “Join the Postal 
Service,” and it tells what the rates of pay are, and we are now finding 
ourselves recruiting nationwide trying to get employees in the service. 
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Postal patrons in every large community are now receiving circulars 
being distributed to them by the postmasters in the communities 
saying: 

Dear Patron: Give consideration to coming into the postal service and taking 
a career job. 


That is a true statement. 

Mr. Hempaity. I was particularly interested in the rural letter 
carriers when one of them retires or goes into some other work. I 
don’t believe I have had anything new on the situation in my area, 
but I have had at least 5 applications and 10 who would apply if they 
had an opportunity, or thought they had a chance. I am very much 
interested in that because I have always considered the position of 
rural letter carrier a very desirable position and they enjoy the respect 
of the communities and the love of the citizenry, and I was wondering 
if it was different in other sections. 

Mr. Douerty. | find in the rural-carrier situation where I must pay 
constant attention they are merely adjacent to large cities and I think 
they are the se apegoats of the postal service. It is not the best job 
in the postal service. 

As a matter of fact, they have been known to work as high as 20 
and more hours per week overtime without pay. In other words, 
they are on a 40-hour workweek basis but can be worked 48 and 60 
hours a week without pay, so that rural job isn’t as easy and as 
attractive as it is being made. 

Perhaps in some cases it is true, where there is not a full 8-hour tour 
of duty, but someone ought to come to the rural carrier’s defense and 
I really believe it is a tough job. 

Mr. Hempuitt. I had no idea putting them on the defensive, and 
I am not sure they are on the defensive. Of course I was speaking of 
an area of the country which is not a metropolitan area particularly. 
I might ask you this: In the pay raises that you have contemplated 
here and are speaking for are there any attendant fringe benefits 
which are not outlined in these bills? 

Mr. Douerty. We have all the fringe benefits outlined. There are 
no additional fringe benefits in H. R. 2474. 

May I say, Mr. Hemphill, and Mr. Chairman, I have a copy of a 
letter in my hand that was written by the very able C ongresswoman 
from Ohio, Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, to the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, and in the second 
paragraph of that letter there is this all-important statement which I 
am sure will be most interesting. ‘The lady says, and I quote: 

I was shocked to hear recently of the difficulty the postmaster in Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been having in obtaining sufficient qualified personnel to work in the 
post office. At the present time, I understand that he has not been able to fill at 
least 500 classified vacancies as carriers and clerks. Not only has there been 
great difficulty in recruiting personnel for the post office, but in retaining postal 
employees. During the past year alone, 1,700 postal workers left their jobs * * *. 

I would like that in the record if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. That will be filed and made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1957. 
Hon. Ouin D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR JOHNSTON: Certain that in your consideration of postal-pay 
legislation you are endeavoring to get a clear view of all sides of the picture, I 
feel constrained to tell you something at least of the situation as it has developed 
in the heavily industrialized city of Cleveland. Particularly is this important 
because so many of the problems facing the Cleveland post office are similar to 
those facing the Department in most metropolitan areas. 

I was shocked to hear recently of the difficulty the postmaster in Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been having in obtaining sufficient qualified personnel to work in the 
post office. At the present time, I understand that he has not been able to fill 
at least 500 classified vacancies as carriers and clerks. Not only has there been 
great difficulty in recruiting personnel for the post office, but in retaining postal 
employees. During the past year alone, 1,700 postal workers left their jobs, pri- 
marily to accept better paying employment in private industry. The present 
rate of turnover in the Cleveland post office continues at approximately 145 
employees per month out of a total payroll of 5,425 employees. 

When one considers what is required of a postal employee, it is easy to under- 
stand that an,experienced worker is not easily replaced. It is my understanding 
that a training period of approximately 5 years is necessary in order to make a 
first-class post-office clerk. A clerk must qualify on all primary schemes, which 
means in the Cleveland post office he is required to memorize 4,845 names of 
streets. In addition to this he is required to qualify on station or State schemes 
involving another 500 or 600 separations. And merely qualifying on schemes is 
still not sufficient proof that the employee can distribute mail. To become 
efficient in distribution of mail it requires constant practice in handling and dis- 
tribution so that the mental reaction is automatic. 

It is plain to see that a large turnover represents a terrific loss to the Post 
Office, not only in service to the people but in efficiency and economy in the oper- 
ation of the Department. Figures have been shown to me representing the actual 
cost to the Department in training new postal employees. I understand the 
cost of training a new employee is from $500 to $600 per year. For Cleveland, 
with a turnover of 1,700 employees last year, this amounts to almost $1 million 
annually. Surely this is a rather shocking extravagance. Better far to grant 
postal-pay increases sufficient to keep the fine employees who are still in the 
service. As it is, the efficiency of the post office goes downhill as we lose highly 
trained and skilled workers. 

Several reliable reports have come to me that in the Cleveland post office 
many loyal employees who have years of service are contemplating resigning if 
some assistance in the form of increased pay is not forthcoming during the present 
session of the Congress. I am deeply concerned over the future operation of 
the postal service if the present employment trend as exemplified in Cleveland 
continues. 

It is completely understandable to learn why 82 percent of the carriers in the 
Cleveland post office either must have extra jobs or wives who work to supplement 
the family income when the take-home pay of a new employee with a wife and 
2 children is only $114.32 every 2 weeks, and that of an employee with 5 years’ 
service is $128.45 for a similar period. When one compares this salary level with 
that of private industry in our large metropolitan areas, one can realize the position 
in which our postal employees find themselves. In 1955 the average earnings of 
employees in private industry in Cleveland for a 2-week period were $185.16. 
The present salary level for postal employees in Cleveland is about the same as 
the wages paid Cleveland workers in private industry in 1950. The standard of 
living of our postal employees has certainly not kept pace with that of our factory 
workers. 

May I urge that your committee give favorable consideration to postal-pay 
legislation that will compare more favorably with wages received by our employees 
in private industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES P. BOLTon. 


Mr. Morrison. Mr. Scott, have you any questions? 
Mr. Scorr. No, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 
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Mr. Ress. I was just going to try to straighten out these figures, 

Mr. Morrison. Will the gentleman yield to me at that point? On 
the question of rural carriers that you brought up, there are several 
bills before this committee, on behalf of the rural carriers throughout 
the country, to increase the allowance for the cost of operating auto- 
mobiles on rural routes. The cost of the automobile, and the cost of 
maintaining it, have gone up and they are asking for more expense 
allowance as far as rural carriers are concerned. 

I have seen several letters where rural carriers have written to me 
explaining this problem. Whereas they say it is a good job, with the 
increased costs and what it takes them to operate their cars, instead 
of getting the salary they formerly did, their salary is being cut down 
because so much of their salary goes into maintenance of their auto- 
mobile or the various transportation vehicles that they use. Actually, 
they are getting a reduction in salary each year as the cost of these 
vehicles goes up. 

Mr. Hempuiy. Are we considering that along with this other legis- 
lation? I certainly hope we are. 

Mr. Morrison. Those are separate bills, but they are before this 
committee. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Mr. Chairman, right in line with what. the 
chairman has just stated, as suburban areas have built up where 
there are a lot more houses on a given route and saftinalerty so in 


oilfields and areas where we have 8 or 10 houses every mile, or certainly 
maybe 20 or 25, with the constant stopping and the starting of the 
car, as the gentleman has suggested, and with the attendant increase 
in cost of cars and all of the equipment that must be supplied, it 


naturally has brought the salary down and I think the gentleman is 
quite correct when he points out that in some areas particularly the 
rural job is not the good job it once was. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. I thought at this point we should get straightened out 
with respect to the cost of this bill. The gentleman testified that 
the Post Office Department estimates the cost of this bill at $1,039 
million. He says that figures he has submitted to the committee, I 
believe, indicate the cost as $783 million. There is quite a difference 
there. I think in reply to the inquiry from the gentleman from 
‘Michigan he would raise those figures to approximately $900 million. 

Mr. Douerry. I gave it in an ALC statement based on 438,540 
civilian full-time employees, Mr. Rees, and I used the figure $789,- 
372,000. When we add the 6% percent suggested by Mr. Cederberg 
it would bring it up higher. However, I am advised by Mr. Keating, 
our very able vice president, that the 6% percent is included in the 
$789 million, so therefore I stick to the $789 million figure. 

Mr. Rees. On the basis of how many employees? 

Mr. Douerry. 438,500 civilian employees as of December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Rees. If that should happen to be 508,000 or five-hundred- 
and-some-odd-thousand—— 

Mr. Douerrry. 508,000 by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Rees. Of course that figure would be increased. 

Mr. Douerty. That is correct, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. So it might be $900 million or more. 

Mr. Douerry. It quite well could be and, on the other hand, if you 
only give them a $100 increase per year, if you give them a raise at all, 
Mr. Rees, it will only be $50 million. 
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Mr. Rees. I am not talking about that, and you know it. I am 
talking about the figures involved in this bill. 

One more thing: When you talked about. the estimate of the Senate 
en the cost of this bill, you meant, as I understand it, the cost of the 
bill reported by the Senate subcommittee, when you used that figure 
of two-hundred-some-odd million dollars. 

Mr. Donerty. $245 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. You are not talking about the cost of this bill? 

Mr. Douerty. No. I am talking about the companion to H. R. 
2474, known as S. 27, which has been revised by the Senate sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Rees. As amended. 

Mr. Douerty. Amended or revised; ves, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. CepreRRERG. You say the average increase would be $1,700 
what? 

Mr. Douerry. $1,703 per vear. 

Mr. Ceperrera. As | look at your table that falls under level 
No. 4, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Donerty. That is right, but this is for the whole group. 

Mr. CreperBERG. Yes, but the first step is $1,840, the second step is 
$1,915. The third step is $1,990. The fourth step is $2,065. The 
fifth step is $1,940, the sixth step is $1,815, and the seventh step is 
$1,690. If vou average those out, and you would have to take an 
average, how can vou come up with $1,703. 

Mr. Douerry. Based on the number of each employee in each step, 
sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You mean you have that many in the higher 
steps? Yousay the average in the Department is $4,300 now, isn’t it? 

Mr. Douerry. Roughly, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cepersera. That would indicate that the average amount of 
your employees is in what step? 

Mr. Douerry. Step 7 of level 4. 

Mr. Cepersera. The average of them is at the top now. 

Mr. Douerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CeperBera. That is where you get your $1,703? 

Mr. Douerrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CeperBera. | just wanted to clear that up, because if you 
average them out it would indicate it would be much higher than that 
and I didn’t realize that there were that many of the total number of 
postal employees that had been in the service that long. Evidently 
that is the case. 

Mr. Donerrty. Yes, sir. You see there is a slight difference in 
our Postal Classification Act, Mr. Cederberg, and I say this in a very 
friendly way. At one time postal field service employees received 
higher wages than those under the Classification Act. However. 
under Public Law 68 the average paid to Federal employees under the 
Classification Act is about $200 more now. That is because a postal 
field service worker is more or less frozen in his job level, such as 
clerks, carriers, and postal transport people. He hes no escape hatch 
Hietever unless he is promoted to a supervisory position. That 
accounts for this maladjustment. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That would indicate if this bill were to be made 
law that the majority of the postal employees would receive an in- 
crease of something around 90 cents an hour. 
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Mr. HaAuuBeck. $1,703.85. 

Mr. Donerty. If the bill were to come out of the committee ag 
written by Mr. Morrison and others. 

Mr. CrepurBerc. The average increase for postal employees would 
roughly about 90 cents an hour? 

Mr. Donerty. That is correct. The person in step 7 of level 4 on 
the table, you will notice, gets 81 cents by way of an increase. 

Mr. CreprerBrre. About 81 cents an hour? 

Mr. Douerty. Yes, sir. Weare attempting to justify that increase 
here before the committee this morning and canal on figures that we 
have from all over the country we think it is highly justified; for 
instance, police and firemen: -I again compliment the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Cederberg, for the fine manner in which he 
approached that subject. 

In Midland, Mich., I understand there is an ad in this past week’s 
newspaper where they are asking for police and firemen and the 
entrance pay is $4,930, and the steps up are to $5,535. We have 
police and firemen in Royal Oak, Mich., $4,780, to $5,280. Detroit 
is $5,800 a year. 

Mr. CepEeRBERG. That brought me to the question that I brought 
up the other day. Twenty miles away in my home city, a city of 
twice the size, the top salary is about $4,800 for police and firemen. 

Mr. Douerrty. I attended the hearing when the gentleman made 
that very fine observation. May I insert in the record the salary 
structure of the police and firemen in various cities throughout the 
United States for the edification and study of the committee. I have 
a table here. 


Mr. Morrison. That will be made a part of the record. 
(The data referred to follow :) 


Salaries of police and firemen in various cities 
St. Paul, Minn_.- ; $4, 212—$5, 040 
Midland, Mich 4, 935-— 5, 535 
Stockton, Calif , 728— 5, 532 
Yonkers, N. Y_- ; , 050— 5, 050 
Fresno, Calif_- : i , 416— 5, 220 
Los Angeles, Calif __- 5, 004— 5, 868 
Pueblo, Colo 5, 100 
Brooklyn, N. Y_-- , 200— 5, 581 
Rockford, Ill_- _- ; : , , a20— 5, $ 
Seattle, Wash_ ae ; : , 380- 
Elizabeth, N. J__-- or es : 1 
Colorado Springs, Colo , 440- 
New Haven, Conn_-- : é on 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Royal Oak, Mich_ - 
Detroit, Mich_ aa 
Niagara Falls, N. Y__-- 
St. Louis, Mo- 
Tacoma, Wash 
Denver, Colo 
Glendale, Calif 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Trenton, N. J- 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J-_ 
Portland, Oreg 
Berkley, Mich__-- - 


1 Entrance salary. 
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Salaries of police and firemen in various cities—Continued 
Birmingham, Mich 
Ferndale, Mich 
Hazel Park, Mich 
Oak Park, Mich 
San Jose, Calif 
Oakland, Calif 


2 Effective July 1, 1957. 


Mr. Morrison. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will hear from Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, vice chairman and legislative 
representative, National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLBECK, VICE CHAIRMAN AND LEGIS- 
LATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST 
OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Hatitpeck. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my portion of the statement is devoted to the increased efficiencies 
and productivity of postal employees. 

Increased productivity is universally recognized as a valid ground 
for wage increases. 

No less an authority than President Eisenhower recently under- 
scored that fact in his budget message to the 85th Congress when 
he said: 

If our economy is to remain healthy, increases in wages and other labor benefits, 
negotiated by labor and management, must be reasonably related to improvements 
in productivity. Such increases are beneficial, for they provide wage earners with 
greater purchasing power. 

Earlier in this testimony it was amply demonstrated that postal 
employees’ purchasing power is almost at the bottom of the heap. 
It would seem then that the burden is ours to prove that our produc- 
tivity has increased; that we warrant the consideration urged by the 
President. 

Again we refer to a statement made by Mr. Eisenhower in the same 
budget message: 

In the Post Office Department despite a 11-percent rise in the volume of mail 
in the 4 fiscal years, 1954 through 1957, the average employment will have 
increased only a little more than 3 percent. 

This, we submit, is an admitted 8 percent increase in productivity 
during the past 4 years. But that is only a small part of the story. 

The truth is that postal efficiency has been increasing year by year 
for a long period of time. In other words, it’ is not-something com- 
pletely new. On the contrary, it is a long-established and well- 
documented fact. 

Going back only the past 10 years, the efficiency of the employees 
I represent, measured in units per man-year, has increased 43.6 
percent. The attached chart, exhibit No. 6, will more fully describe 
this fact. 

In 1947, the postal service handled 37,427,706,000 pieces of mail 
with 190,800 clerks. This is an average of 196,050 units per man-year. 
In 1957, the postal service is handling an estimated 58,024 million 
pieces of mail with 205,964 clerks. This is an average of 281,719 units 
per man-year. At this juncture, I might point out that Postmaster 
General Summerfield estimates that.in fiscal 1958 the workload will 
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exceed 60 billion pieces of mail. It is estimated that the clerical 
complement will be 207,583, or an average of 287,414 units per man- 
year. 

This increased productivity has resulted from the skills, training, 
and devotion to duty of men and women and not from machines that 
have yet to be invented. Moreover, this improvement in efficiency 
has been made despite what Mr. Summerfield has described as an 
‘{nadequate and antiquated” physical plant. Given better tools, 
modern equipment, adequate workspace and all the other adjuncts 
required to increase a man’s production, the postal employees will 
show even greater records of efficiency. 

One of the other major obstacles that must be surmounted if the 
postal establishment is not only to sustain present levels of service 
but increase and improve it, wherever possible, is in the retention of 
experienced held and the recruitment of new workers. 

The present salary structure in the postal establishment simply is 
not competitive enough to attract the right kind of people to fill the 
vacancies resulting from death, retirement, and resignations of em- 
ployees seeking more lucrative and rewarding employment. 

As proof in part only that this is a serious and widespread problem, 
we should like to recite a few examples that have come to our attention 
within the last few days. 

The Assistant Director of the 8th Civil Service District recently 
told a postal convention that only 8 percent of the people who applied 
for postal positions in Houston, Tex., had the ability and the educa- 
tion to pass a civil-service examination. Certainly, we are not pass- 
ing judgment on the intellectual qualifications of the good people of 
that area; except to point out that qualified postal recruits are not 
interested in postal employment. 

As an example, and I said a moment ago that I think I am calling 
attention to only those things that occurred in the last few days, I 
received a letter last Friday from one of our members in Salisbury, 
N. C. This is from the Atlanta regional office. He submitted a 
suggestion for revising the method of notifying applications for civil- 
service examinations. The suggestion was turned down, but I think 
this is interesting. In turning it down the suggestions and award 
officer said, and I quote: 

In the postal serviee, as you probably know quite well, we have much difficulty 


nowadays in getting an adequate number of applicants. If we applied more 
stringent methods in reporting for examinations it is highly likely that more 


would be discouraged from bothering with the examinations. 
In other words, they don’t dare try and get the better people 


because they are having too much trouble getting what they can get 
now. 


In Seattle, Postmaster George Morry recently told the Post Intelli- 
gencer about his recruitment problems, He is quoted as saying: 

Men just won’t go to work and stay at work for the wages the post office can pay. 

In the 4 months ending April 15, the Seattle office hired 194 regular 
and temporary workers and lost 299. After what the article calls 


recruiting like mad the net result was a loss of 105 people in 4 
months. At that rate, Seattle will not have anyone to work the mail 


in a year or two, unless, perhaps, a draft program is instituted. 
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In an effort to secure help, the Seattle letter carriers delivered 
invitations to apply for work to each patron of the office. According 
to the Seattle Post-Intelligencer article: 

After that campaign, 1,000 applied, 450 took the examination, 75 passed and 25 


came to work. The post office probably put more man-hours into the project 
than it got out of it in new employees. 


The item concluded: 


The plain, unvarnished fact is that the post office wages here aren’t attracting 
enough men with the minimum education and intelligence it takes to pass the 
reasonably simple postal examination and handle the mails properly. 

That this situation is not confined solely to Houston and Seattle is 
illustrated by the following statement by Mr. James P. Googe, re- 
gional director for the second civil service region at New York. In 
a letter to postmasters, Mr. Googe said: 

Postmasters frequently report increasing difficulty in securing enough eligibles 
to fill substitute clerk and substitute carrier vacancies. 

This is significant. 
In some areas high wage scales and fringe benefits offered by private industry 
makes it almost impossible to fill positions in the local post office. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would that last sentence seem to suggest that the 
problem is more acute in some areas than in others because of the high 
wage scales and fringe benefits peculiar to those areas? 

Mr. Hatipeck. Yes. In the State of New York—and that is 
largely the second civil service region—you have Buffalo, Albany, 
Rochester, Syracuse, New York City, Brooklyn, Garden City, N. Y. 
They can’t get them there at any price. That is mostly in New York. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The reason I raise the point is this: I am not pre- 
pared to dispute Mr. Doherty’s position at all that there is an emer- 
gency. On the other hand, I hope that our dealing with an emer- 
gency situation won’t preclude some consideration of some long-range 
aspects of the problem which we may have with us no matter how 
adequately we deal with the emergency situation. I don’t want to 
see the two posed as mutually exclusive. 

Mr. Hauupeck. I know exactly what you mean, and I have been 
thinking that problem over from the previous days’ testimony. 
There has been a lot of talk about the fact that wages were low in some 
places, but probably high in others, and to an extent that is true. I 
have always insisted that the disparity was not near as great as many 
people suppose, because of the fact that in our smaller towns they miss 
a lot of the cultural advantages that we have in big cities. If they 
send their children to universities, they have to send them away from 
home. In a big city you have the university. I know if they buy a 
suit of clothes, if they buy a palm beach suit, they pay as much for it in 
Jackson, Tenn., or in Okmulgee, Okla., as they do in New York City. 
If they buy a pair of Florsheim shoes it costs them as much in one place 
as in the other. If they buy an Arrow or Manhattan or Van Heusen 
shirt, it costs the same no matter where they buy it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. My point is by this very statement you just pointed 
out your recruitment problem varies in different areas. 

Mr. Hatuzeck. That is right, and that is what I am coming to. 
In the postal service we speak of the people in the small towns without 
realizing how minute a fraction of the postal service actually lives in 
small towns. Our recruiting problem is in our bigger cities where 
something over 80 percent of the employees are used. 


938279—57—_—9 
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For example, it was testified here earlier this week that in 3 cities, 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, we have 27 percent of the postal 
force. 

Mr. JoHansEeN. May I ask do you have figures available, or could 
we have for the record, that would give some ‘of the breakdown of the 
type you are speaking ‘of? 

Mr. Hauiseck. I don’t have it here, but I think I could give you 
a list of the number of employees in the 100 largest cities, and you 
would find out that in the hundred largest cities of America we have 
most all of our postal employees. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would be happy if the gentleman would do that. 

Mr. HauiBeckx. I will endeavor to get those figures and put them 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Morrison. Let them be submitted and inserted at this point 
in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Concentration of employees at the largest post offices 


Total full-time employees !____--.-- pi adebtiwoe 4b adeeb he § cane 366, 901 
Less: 

Departmental full-time employees. -......------------ 1, 530 
Penn So Uit 26 Siu sesso 20166 Jka. . 2,599 
SOOM TRIVINOS oid bi aoe Lace A dawns a ptare be. bp (gees 
PO dn cn nedncbancan eunth seddesenntuse Ae 
Assistant postmasters - - Sehdwalieuinkinnk et 3, 917 
Rural carriers _ - - - - oe pa eS Z . 32, 022 
Postal Transportation ioe es tg we 29, 224 

—— —108, 921 

Total actual full-time employees, including supervisors 2_ - ; 257, 980 
Number of full-time employees at the 244 offices reporting the largest 

wpetel Semmes =e iol bate lek hdd 188, 614 
Number of full-time employee es at the rem: 1ining : 35,872 2 offices (38,316 


SIN SANE i Scio sat ches ne Aa inl re aa a ae oe tO 69, 366 


1 Source: Table 301 ‘‘Number of employees on payroll by groups, June 30, for fiscal years 1945-55,”’ p. 61, 
Annual Report of the Postmaster General for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1955. 
es a Supervisors included because they are not separately identified in the report of the Postmaster 

eneral. 

3 Source: Post Office Department table ‘‘Number of authorized regular and substitute positions at 1st 244 
offices as of July 1, 1955.” 

4 Source: Table 401 ‘‘Number of post offices by class in States and Territories as of June 30, 1955,” p. 67, 
Annual Report of the Postmaster General for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1955. 


Total part-time employees !__- 144, 712 
Total part-time employees at the 244 offices reporting the largest poste al 

PeOse ee Gh ee Se. 6 Sit os 2 Sie JL : 30, 343 

Total part-time employees at remaining 35,872 offices : 114, 369 

Total employees, full and part-time_ _. 402, 692 

Total full and part-time employees at 244 largest offices 218, 957 


Mr. Cepersera. I think the statement you made is true not only 
in the Post Office Department, that in some areas you can’t recruit 
them at any price; this example of the police requesting recruits for 
" city of Midland. T hey not only will advertise in Midland. They 

‘an’t get them in Midland. Midland is advertising in my hometown 
ad in Saginaw for firemen and police to start out at $4,535 to go to 
$5,535. I will admit that the Post Office Department in an area like 
that is in very difficult straits when it comes to paying the wages 

Mr. Hatisecx. Almost impossible. As a matter of fact, right here 
in Washington they don’t get police out of the District of ( ‘olumbia; 
they get them from all over. 
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Mr. CepERBERG. That is a problem not only true with the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Hatxpecx. It is a growing problem of any governmental body, 
because Government bodies generally aren’t paying the wages that 
are paid by industry. 

If any further proof is required to show that the Department is faced 
with an increasingly difficult recruitment problem, that proof is sup- 
plied by the poster which Mr. Doherty referred to. I had one of those 
sent to me by an office and while I don’t know what it actually cost to 
print and distribute that poster, I do know that it cost 30 cents to 
send me one by first-class mail. The office to which it was sent re- 

ceived 8 by airmail and since they only had 2 trucks they threw away 
6 of them. I submit that that is expensive recruitment efforts. If 
part of that money were paid in wages it would in the long run do a lot 
more good and get better people. 

A minute ago Mr. Doherty referred to one of those “Dear Patron”’ 
letters that were being sent out by postmasters. I have one here that 
was received in my office on the 12th. It is addressed ‘‘Dear Patron,”’ 
from Dayton, Ohio. It is signed by Guy H. Mundhenk. With your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, | would like to submit this for the record 
to corroborate Mr. Doherty’s statement. 

Mr. Morrison. That will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Unitep States Post Orricr, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear Patron: The Dayton, Ohio, Post Office is accepting applications, from 
men only, for the positions of substitute clerk or carrier. There are no experience 
requirements. The announcement listing the requirements is posted in the lobby 
of the main post office and all of the substations throughout the city. 

If you meet the requirements and are interested in a permanent position with 
the Federal Government, with these benefits: 244 to 5 weeks paid vacation each 
year, liberal paid sick leave, 8 paid holidays each year, a generous retirement 
plan, low cost life insurance, allowances for uniforms (for carriers), and 10 percent 
higher pay for nightwork, it will be to your advantage to call at room No. 308, 
main post office, and file your application now. Your application must be filed 
before midnight May 6, 1957. Please present this notice when you call at room 
No. 308. 

If you are not interested, perhaps you know of some young man that would be. 
If so, please notify him of this opportunity. 

Guy H. MunpHENK, Postmaster. 

Mr. Hauuseck. Current recruitment problems stem almost en- 
tirely from low wages. No able-bodied young man is going to accept 
a job at $1.82 per hour—which is the entrance wage—when he can 
walk across the street and get anywhere from 20 to 45 cents per hour 
more. And he is being offered that salary without prior experience, 
training, or skill. 

Congressman Bentley when he was before the committee the other 
day made reference to the salary being given to certain college grad- 
uates in nontechnical trades. He referred, I believe, to an entrance 
wage of in the neighborhood of $4,200. In the Richmond Newsleader 
for June 6 there was a similar situation in which C. J. Gray, the dean 
of students for Richmond College, said that— 


The 1957 college graduate never had it so good, 
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They are being offered starting salaries of $425 to $550 in the case of 
science and engineers, and in the case of undergraduate business 
majors, from $375 to $475. They are starting out at salaries that the 
post office simply can’t pay and, strange as it may seem, quite a lot of 
our people used to come from business majors. 

Mr. Morrison. Is that starting salary per month? 

Mr. Hauupecx. Per month. We used to get a lot of business 
majors in the postal service. We don’t attract them now. We are 
lucky if we can get a grade-school graduate. 

We think it apropos to include two quotes at this point, both of 
which come from respected sources, and I might say conservative 
sources. 

The first is a small item from the April 15, 1957, issue of Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly: 

As the new week begins, plenty of uncertainties about the future of the mails 
remain. But several things about the United States Postal System are all too 


clear. Service, for example, cannot compare with that of many a smaller and 
poorer country. Pay is inadequate, morale is low, and turnover high. 


Last Friday I received a letter—I am not going to read all of it but 
I will ask that it be included in the record—from a young man in 
Columbus, Ohio. I am going to read just one paragraph so you will 
see what it is all about: 


I am in pay grade 2 or $3,785 annually. I just recently applied for a loan ona 
house priced at $13,260. It was a GI loan and all that was required for a down- 
payment was $260 and $79 a month for a 30-year loan. I offered $1,060 * * * in 
order to bring my monthly payments down to where I hoped the loan would be 
approved. 


He said he had saved that money while in Alaska with the United 
States Navy. He didn’t save that $1,060 as a post office clerk. 


I was just informed last week that my loan was disapproved. ‘The reason was 
insufficient salary. The VA disapproved my loan and I hold nothing against 
them for doing so. I guess they are right in saying that my salary is insufficient 
although I pay $68.50 a month rent and the monthly payments on the house 
would have been about $5 more. 


Here is a post office clerk who can’t even get VA approval for a 
loan on a house costing $13,000. I submit that that is one reason for 
low morale. That is one of the problems that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has to contend with. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you wish to file that letter? 

Mr. Hauuseck. I would like to file that for the record. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the letter be filed and inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Co.tumBus, Ono, June 12, 1957. 
Mr. E. C. HauiBeck, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hatupeck: I ama career clerk and a member of Local No. 232 of 
the NFPOC here in Columbus. I would like to tell you of an incident that just 
happened to me—and lay the blame on this administration. 

am in pay grade 2 or $3,785 annually. I just recently applied for a loan on 
a house priced at $13,260. It was a GI loan and all that was required for a 
downpayment was $260 and $79 a month for a 30-year loan. I offered $1,060 
(I saved most of that money while in Alaska with U. 8S. Navy) down in order to 
bring my monthly payments down to where I hoped the loan would be approved. 
I was just informed last week that my loan was disapproved. The reason was 
insufficient salary. The VA disapproved my loan and I hold nothing against 
them for doing so. I guess they are right in saying that my salary is insufficient, 
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although I pay $68.50 a month rent and the monthly payments on the house 
would have been about $5 more. 

My wife works also but her salary was not considered. I would like for her to 
quit work so we could start a family but cannot do so on my present salary. 
When the disapproval came back she remarked “It’s a heck of a note the VA 
won’t guarantee a man’s wages who works for the Government.” 

As far as wages go, I know I am not telling you anything that you don’t already 
know nor do I expect any sympathy for myself since there are probably other 
employees in the postal service who have experienced the same situation. I can 
still get the loan if I work at a part-time job in order to supplement my pay, 
which I am going to have to do. My wife works from 9 a. m. till 5 p. m. and I 
work from 3 p. m. till 11:30 p. m. So we do not have much of a family life and 
will be even less with a part-time job. 

You are probably wondering why I am writing to you rather than my Senator 
or Congressman. I have written Senator Lausche about 4 months ago on postal 
pay—that was before I applied for my loan—and I just recently wrote Congress- 
man Vorys urging him to sign the discharge petition. It seems as though all I 
can do is write and hope for the best. I thought that perhaps by writing you 
this could be used as another example why we need an increase in wages. When 
my wife and I go to the grocery store, it costs us the same as it does a person work- 
ing in private industry making much more in a week for a lesser skilled job. At 
North American Aviation some unskilled labor can go as high as $2.58 an hour. 
That is quite a bit above our present top pay grade. 

I read the Union Postal Clerk magazine and in this June’s issue I find that you 
have presented a very favorable argument for postal pay increases. How anyone 
can argue against the proof you have presented with any reasoning whatsoever is 
beyond me. In my opinion, if these people who are always against any postal 
pay increases manage to defeat this bill, career employees will be deserting the 
postal service in droves. I know that right here in Columbus the defeat or 
passage of a pay raise will determine whether some of the career employees stay 
in the postal service. 

T don’t know even if you realize it or not but this last salary adjustment in 1955, 
which was the same as nothing at all, helped destroy what morale was left in the 
postal service. I have been in the postal service 2 years and am making only $1.82 
an hour—the same amount that is paid to a starting employee. In some cases 
there are employees who have been in the postal service a year and have not 
made regular clerk that are making $1.88 an hour. Of course, when they make 
regular clerk, they drop down to $1.82. Surely this is an injustice in itself, to 
employees like me and to the younger clerk when he takes a cut in pay. 

In closing I would like to say that I appreciate the efforts you are making to 
raise our salaries. I know there is very little that one individual like me can do 
but if there is any way in which I can help you to help our cause along, please let 
me know. Iam afraid though that this letter will be too late to add any fuel to the 
fire which has been started. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. Youna. 


Mr. Hauuseck. On the subject of personnel turnover, this is what 
we find on page 6 in the summary of the Third National Reorgani- 
zation Conference of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
held in Washington, D. C., February 4—5, 1957. Ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover in his remarks to the conference said: 


There is another area in which there are billions of dollars to be saved. The 
turnover in our civil service is about 500,000 employees annually—that is 25 per- 
cent pa annum, 3 or 4 times the normal of a well-conducted business. It costs 
about $3,000 to process and to give a year’s training to a new employee. If this 
turnover could be reduced by 200,000, that alone would produce a saving of over 
$600 million a year. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that former President Hoover is an 
acknowledged expert in the field of Government and I submit that 
he is showing how you could actually save $600 million a year. I 
am afraid, how ever, to accomplish it you are going to have to pay 
a salary that is competitive with private industry i in order to reduce 
that turnover. In the long run it would certainly provide at least 
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more efficient service if it didn’t provide it any cheaper, if you put 
the cost of turnover into wages. 

Like my colleague, Mr. Doherty, my remarks in the main have 
been in support of the postal-pay legislation before you. However, 
I believe that much of the testimony presented in connection with 
low wages, personnel turnover, and recruitment problems, has equal 
application to the entire civilian Federal work force. Therefore, I 
wholeheartedly associate myself with the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Doherty when he urged immediate and favorable action not only 
for — pay but for wage legislation affecting Classification Act 
employees. 

The balance of our statement will be presented by Mr. Nagle, 
president of the National Postal Transport Association. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, if I might, at the conclusion of 
this joint statement, file a statement that was handed to me this 
morning by one of our largest locals, and they deal with the problem 
in New York City that 1 am sure Mr. Santangelo would be very 
much interested in. 

Mr. Morrison. Let it be inserted in the record at the conclusion 
of Mr. Nagle’s statement. (See p. 139.) 

Mr. Nagle. 

Mr. Naaue. As my colleagues have said, my statement will be 
directed toward the morale aspect of the employment problem in the 
postal service. 

As compelling as might be the presentations made in favor of a pay 
increase on the grounds of economic factors productivity, neither, in 
my opinion, can be said to outweigh the moral considerations involved. 

A wage policy that denies an adequate living standard is wrong. 
One that persists in ignoring the social justice of a decent wage is even 
more wrong, because it fails to recognize human and moral values. 

By law, reglations and persuasion, our Government has wisely 
pursued a policy of insistence on private employer compliance with 
the decent wage philosophy. Unfortunately, as an employer, the 
Government does not always adhere to the spirit or letter of that 
policy. In short, it does not always practice what it preaches, Cer- 
tainly that is the case at the present time. 

We are not prepared to say that the present administration or any 
individual in official life, regardless of party affiliation, is committed 
to a policy of abnormal wages and substandard working conditions 
for Federal employees. However, the administration along with 
some individuals not politically alined with the incumbent adminis- 
tration, has publicly expressed opposition to a pay increase. We 
believe we are entitled to express ourselves with respect to the opposi- 
tion of these people, not as personalities, but rather as sincere con- 
scientious public officials with whom we have a difference of opinion. 

Take for example the expressed opposition of the Bureau of the 
Budget. In his May 6 letter to the distinguished chairman of this 
committee, Director Percival F. Brundage expressed fear that a gen- 
eral wage increase might ‘operate directly or indirectly to bid up 
prices and thus undermine the purchasing power of the Nation’s 
dollar.”’ 

If the Director meant postal employees are at the bottom of the 
scale in purchasing power, he was correct. But he could not possibly 
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mean we were balancing the entire purchasing power structure of the 
national economy; that one small increase in our take-home pay would 
send the entire structure tumbling down. 

We submit that it is morally wrong to oppose a decent. living stand- 
ard to a sizable segment of the work force of this Nation on the sole 
grounds that it w ill cost mone y. Ofcourse, it will cost money. Sodo 
the foreign aid program, the agriculture support program and the 
defense of our Nation, to name a few. 

We further submit that it is incompatible with the historical policy 
of our great Nation to ask one group of employees to accept a wage 
freeze when the national ec onomy is booming. My colleagues before 
me have pointed up some of the wages being paid today by industry. 
But shed no tears for those industries, because they are forced to pay 
decent wages. They are making more money than ever before. 

The June 3 issue of Life gives a table showing the growth pattern 
of the top 30 United States companies. The profits of General 
Motors, for example, have risen more than 400 percent; those of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey by nearly 650 percent; and those of the 
DuPont Corp. by 400 percent. 

Postal employees through the Postal Establishment contribute 
indirectly to the expanded profits of the corporate structure of our 
Nation’s businesses. They receive no credit for those contributions, 
yet they are asked to assume the liability for whatever inflationary 
pressures those swollen profits have brought on. 

And we think we are on solid ground in suggesting that wages are 
less responsible for inflationary pressures than profits. Wages put 
money in the hands of consumers who, in turn, keep the production 
lines rolling. More often than not, huge corporation profits find 
their way into capital spending booms, which result in bigger and 
bigger corporations, larger and larger profits. The circle is completed 
with the rich getting richer and the poor, or people, getting poorer. 

The Director of the Budget suggested a postal wage increase 
would bid up prices. The inference was a salary adjustment for us 
would start a so-called “‘wage-price spiral.” 

We should like to quote one of the most eminent and successful 
businessmen of our generation, Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 
In an article he authored for the Reader’s Digest in September in 
1952 when he was the president of General Motors Corp., he had this 
to say on the subject: 

I contend that we should not say the wage-price spiral. We should say the 
price-wage spiral. For it is not necessarily wages that push up prices. It is pri- 
marily prices that pull up wages. 

Mr. Corperr. That point needs to be emphasized all over the 
Nation. Everything from classical economics to commonsense says 
that wages follow prices up or down. When prices go up there come 
human demands for wages to meet them and when prices go down 
there are human breaks to prevent the wages from falling. That is 
high school economics. 

‘Lhere has been so much talk about all these \ age increases causing 
inflation. There never has been such a thing. The wage increase 
has come because there has been inflation. 

Mr. Naate. I thank the gentleman for that observation. 

Mr. Chairman, postal employees are sorely disappointed that the 
Budget Director failed to comment on the need or merit of our salary 
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request. That phase was completely ignored. Yet, from a moral 
standpoint, it is most important. Are our legitimate aspirations for 
a decent family life to be shunted aside because the administration 
has a rigid, preconceived fiscal policy which excludes a consideration 
of the impact low wages have on the family life of the employees? 

If the need and merit of our case is to be ignored, if only the excuse 
of cost is to be advanced, then it seems that AFL-CIO President 
George Meany was correct when he told more than 2,000 Federal 
employees meeting here in Washington on May 14: 

When prices are rising, it is inflationary to increase pay. When prices are falling, 
higher pay might promote unemployment. When prices are fairly stable, it 
might rock the boat to adjust the pay structure. 

In that same speech, President Meany made another observation 
which we believe merits the thoughtful consideration of the Congress: 

Federal employees should not be expected to subsidize the Government by 
working for less than a decent American standard of wages. 

One of the more serious results of the present inadequate wage struc- 
ture within the postal establishment is found in the number of em- 
ployees who find it necessary to hold down jobs other than their postal 
duty. To a lesser degree numerically, but certainly more important 
from the standpoint of unwholesome effects in the home, is the number 
of wives working outside their home. 

We have reason to believe that most of the major postal organiza- 
tions have conducted an economic survey of one type or another in 
connection with the salary problem under discussion. But, rather than 
use the results from any one of those organization-conducted surveys, 
we should like to make use of what certainly should be accepted as an 
unbiased survey, which is not to suggest that the employee groups 
were biased. 

Senator Arthur V. Watkins testified last month before the Senate 
subcommittee holding hearings on S. 27, a companion bill to the 
Morrison bill, H. R. 2474. The Senator from Utah supported a pay 
boost. Among the reasons which prompted his support was the 
information he had obtained in a poll he made among the postal 
employees of the Salt Lake City pest office. 

A total of 375 were asked to submit data on their personal economic 
situation. In the final tabulation, 244 replies were considered; the 
other 131 were discarded for one reason or another, including 69 from 
substitute employees, another 30 from employees on vacation who 
could not be reached, and 32 who were not considered to be sufficiently 
established. 

Of the 244 replies considered, only 24 said they were not required 
to work at an extra job. Presumably, these had rental income or 
some similar means of support above and beyond their postal salary. 

Of the remaining 220 employees, 124 were working at a second job; 
96 reported their wives working. Only 24 stated that their wives did 
not have to work, or at least 24 wives were not working. 

In an era when Government, private agencies and individuals are 
spending millions of dollars to curb juvenile delinquency, and millions 
more to boast of the American home as the backbone of the greatness 
of our Nation, we find postal workers forced to spend their evenings 
away from home working at a second job. In the daytime the wife is 
away from her children and her home. 
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Certainly the moral implications involved in the correction of those 
situations should need no great amount of verbiage from this witness 
or any other witness, 

There has been an observation made about the fact that employment 
outside the home at two jobs is not necessarily restricted to people in 
postal service. However, I would like to quote another stalwart 
authority in regard to the economic condition of the country, and 
that is the Department of Commerce, which made a study of employ- 
ment outside the home in 1950 and at that time 3 percent of the 
employee total held multiple jobs. 

In 1956 the survey showed that that figure of 3 percent had risen 
to 5% percent. By contrast we must consider that as high as 75 per- 
cent of postal employees in the metropolitan areas are obliged to work 
at 2 jobs. As Senator Watkins pointed out in Salt Lake City 124 
men out of a total of 224, or 50.8 percent, in addition to 96 wives who 
are working, were employed outside the home. This total of 124 
men and 96 wives, or 220, is 96 percent of the work force included in 
the survey which compares rather dramatically I think with the De- 
partment of Commerce survey of private industrial employees of 5% 
percent. 

I think is is also pertinent to point out that the distinguished 
Congresswoman from Illinois’ Mrs. Church, appearing today before 
this committee, said that 70 percent of the men and 30 percent of the 
wives in a survey she had conducted among her postal employees 
were employed outside the home. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we believe that Congress has a moral 
responsibility to treat fairly and promptly the requests of employees, 
because the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States represent the only court of appeal we have. We have willingly 
forfeited the right to withhold our labor to force our economic demands. 
That should be a consideration in our favor; instead, it seemingly is 
used to our disadvantage. 

As was testified earlier in this statement, we are not asking to be 
considered as special groups. We do not expect to be coddled and 
spoon fed; nor are we wilting hothouse plants. By the same token 
we are not miracle men. We cannot compete on our own 2 feet in an 
economy that calls for $5,500 to $5,800 in wages per year on a salary 
40 to 45 percent shy of that figure. We need help. We need help 
now if we are to meet the specifications of a fair and decent salary 
laid down by the Cordiner Committee, referred to elsewhere in this 
statement. This is their definition: 

Employees must receive sufficient compensation to enable them to establish 
and maintain a’standard of living which will allow them to discharge their respon- 
sibilities to their families and to their employers. 

If every consideration of postal wages is to be based on manmade 
budget estimates; if we are told that our Government is concerned 
with money over morale, with savings rather than service, and deficits 
in lieu of decency, then heaven help the postal worker. And not too 
long thereafter you can say the same thing for the postal service. 

On behalf of my colleagues here at the witness table, as well as 
those we are honored to represent, we offer our thanks for this oppor- 
tunity to present our case. We pray this committee will’ take early 
and favorable action on the legislation before you, H. R. 2474, as well 
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as other bills affecting the men and women in Government but not 
in the postal service. 

I would like to concur with my colleagues that we seek your favor- 
able consideration also to the bills affecting other men and women in 
Federal service outside the postal service. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Nagle, I see you have six exhibits. Let these 
exhibits be filed and made a part of the record. (See pp. 100-102.) 

(The exhibits referred to follow:) 


EXHIBITS 


1. Reprint, U. S. News & World Report, January 18, 1957, regarding 36 
industrial groups whose employees earn $5,000 or more a year. 

2. Reprint, U. 8S. News & World Report, August 3, 1956, showing increases in 
purchasing power of 35 industrial groups. 

3. Heller committee budget study. 

4. Chart showing postal increases in comparison to certain industrial increases, 

5. Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries, 

6. Chart showing productivity increases of postal employees. 


Exarsitr No. 1 


[From the U. 8. News & World Report, January 18, 1957] 
Laronk Wreek—For Wace Earners: $100 a WreEK AND THEN Some 


It’s getting so a good many ordinary workers today earn more 
money than their bosses were getting just a few years back. 

In many industries, the average man gets more than $5,000 a 
year, in some $6,000 or more. 

Pay is rising faster than living costs. Real income of average 
factory worker is up 50 percent over 1940. Official figures show 
what’s happened. 


Not too many years ago, a worker who received $5,000 a year was considered 
to be in the upper income bracket, earning much more than the average man in 
the shop or office. Today, the pay of the average worker in a long list of indus- 
tries is above that level, and is due to go higher during 1957. 

Latest Government reports on payrolls reveal this trend to higher pay. The 
figures show that about 1 out of 8 industries surveyed is paying its average worker 
at an annual rate of more than $5,000. 

The average wage in these upper-bracket categories, the reports show, usually 
is running at more than three times what it was in 1940—just 17 years ago, when 
the country was switching into the defense program for World War II. 

Some of this extra money in the pay envelope has been absorbed by higher 
living costs, which are now nearly twice the 1940 level. And workers who are 
moving into the over-$5,000 bracket now are paying income taxes, which they did 
not have to pay in 1940. 

More buying power.—But, even so, wages of the average worker have gone up 
faster than taxes and living costs. Big groups of workers have more purchasing 
power than they had 17 years ago, and weekly pay of $100 or more is not un- 
common. 

More workers are due to move up to this pay level in months just ahead, as 
1957 wage increases come through. 

The industries where average pay is running at more than $5,000 a year show 
up in the reports of the Labor Department. The reports, by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, give the average weekly earnings in these industries. This means, of 
course, that the pay of many of the workers is well above the $5,000 figure, to 
bring the average up to that level. 
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Where pay averages more than $5,000 a year—In 36 American industries the average 
worker now is paid at a rate of more than $5,000 a year 


Average earnings 


annual rate 
Electrical contracting - ~ --- sii sia ctilang th esting aca ec ea one $6, 788 
I ORTRNG NNIE, TO srnt on chee och tin + v4 aiken on eens aoone =be 6, 001 
Machine-tool-part manufacturing_- ------- nou sho =: 9 enna tee 5, 984 
Flat-glass manufacturing --.-..----------- Jose koe Reimer ee 5, 827 
Bituminous-coal mining - ---------- ca dics seo in, cs we Sere on leg a 5, 740 
TION SURE CRIUNARIOI 3 nag cin nan nein Hee eee 5, 693 
Oil refining ca oe alae ok ie pp abner ia eee sa as Wi sok is nia de Socal oe 5, 658 
Machine-tool manufé xcturing - 6th 9 bad wise «oe en ane een 5, 621 
Publishing services___-- - as davies «danke Jutanshinwsesaneeee 5, 609 
Synthetic-rubber mz anufaeturing. sm Gb le dhe ata en iim oe al beeah gala eet eee 5, 556 
Building construction _ aaa ae ow on te wm aaa ean Beenie ae 
Highway ReneNNEDEN oss iid both, britpaatee whan een nie eebiesendh maaan 5, 516 
Printing-machinery manufac turing ___ dob: Le Dane ne cee ae inal bikin Meccan 5, 489 
Steel blast furnaces _---- » nb wed $5 ean itt Ak wikis ahs ee eres canal 5, 433 
Automobile manuf: scturing pb apack ay Sk caek bah «eg & 0 eosin abla Reman 5, 373 


POTION! TURIN iia ign bn wd god saan o nen decked aarlignlede 
Tire and tube manufacturing__-_-_-- 


ore onen 
wo 
or 
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Electric-welding-equipment manufé vcturing__- wert diana enka ta ciel , 319 
Newspaper publishing-.-----.-.---- 4 ot San ae aticntunnsde eee 
Malt-liquor brewing- - - -------.--------- pubis cs cppiagiciaaian tt lee oa ie 
Computing-machine manufac CUSINEL . . hc sui cus a} seo wang acennee aie 5, 245 
Copper mining a ise pins. os Ca 
Crude-petroleum production 1 54 = aaisiedheyees Arana 5, 231 
Steam-engine manufacturing_ -- - sks ale wk Gee cist nda ini ae ana b 5, 213 
Tele :phone installation me ne stun dtnlenel 5, 211 
General building contr: vcting i ‘ nape 5, 204 
Paperm: iking- machinery manufac turing etssek waibaeess al arietaie 5, 183 
Aircraft engines and parts _ - = 5 5 5, 177 
Aluminum smelting_- --- Sime ; : 5, 168 
Soap m: inufacturing ae ij shiibs tinct 5, 163 
Stamped-metal-product manufac turing. secs ‘ eae 5, 133 
Laboratory-instrument manufacturing___- Win cdi aks eben eke ae 5, 119 


Iron mining_- 
Lithographing : , ‘ i 2% 
Steel-foundry operations__ 5 .. 5,025 
Industrial-chemical manufacturing 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


SOME ELECTRICIANS MAKE MORE THAN $6,700 A YEAR 


The chart lists 36 of the fields where average wages have moved into the $5,000 
bracket. 

An electrician on a building job sometimes is paid $3.50 an hour plus over- 
time rates. The electricians’ earnings are reported to be averaging $130.54 a week 
on a national basis—an annual rate of $6,788. 

The average pay of electricians in 1940 was $2,141 a year, or less than one-third 
of the present rate. 

Similarly, a worker installing heating equipment on a building job now is paid 
at the average rate of $6,001 a year, against $1,709 a year in 1940. 

Higher-level wages also show up in the shops making parts for machine tools. 
The average pay here amounts to $5,984 a year—more than three times the aver- 
age of $1,965 reported in 1940. 

A coal miner in the bituminous fields averages $5,740 a year at present rates. 
Pay was $1,285 before World War II. 

In oil refining, where unions soon will be asking for new raises, the average pay 
is running at a rate of $5,658 per year. Seventeen years ago, it was $1,806 a 
year. 

Steel workers have seen their wage rise from an annual rate of $1,624 to $5,433, 
on the average. This is for jobs at blast furnaces and rolling mills. 

Auto workers, on the average, are getting $5,373 a year, at present rates. This 
compares with $1,860 in 1940. 

The Rubber Workers Union, due to file wage demands this year, finds that 
its members who make automobile tires now are paid at an annual rate of $5,351, 
on the average. This is more than three times the 1940 pay of $1,759. 
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In factories, generally, annual pay is moving up toward the $5,000 figure. The 
average worker receives $4,286 a year. This is a big jump from the 1940 average 
of $1,310 a year. 

If these figures are translated into the purchasing power of the worker, taking 
into account changes in the cost of living in this period, as well as income taxes 
and social security payments, the average worker still is gaining. 

Back in 1940, the average worker in manufacturing earned $25.20 a week. 
The deduction for social security was 25 cents, leaving $24.95 in the weekly pay 
envelope. The Federal income tax did not affect the average worker. 


WORKERS’ REAL PAY UP $689 A YEAR OVER 1940 


By late 1956, this average worker had gross earnings of $82.42 a week. The 
social security tax subtracted $1.61. Federal income taxes came to $5.70 a week, 
assuming the worker had a family of four persons. This lowered his take-home 
pay to $75.11 a week. 

Adjusting for the rise in living costs since 1940, this woker’s purchasing power— 
in terms of 1940—now amounts to $38.19 a week. Thus, the real take-home pay 
of the average worker has gone up from $24.95 to $38.19, a gain of 53 percent. 

On an annual basis, this average factory worker has seen his real pay—after 
taxes and allowing for changes in living cost—go up from $1,297 to $1,986. His 
purchasing power now is $689 higher a year than it was in 1940. 

White-collar workers are lagging behind in the race to the $5,000 mark, accord- 
ing to the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Some businesses in the publishing field, however, are to be found in the list of 
industries paying above the $5,000 level. Periodicals and newspapers are on the 
list, as is a category of special publishing services. 

In the field of finance, BLS reports that employees of security dealers and 
stock exchanges now average $92 a week, an annual rate of $4,785. This group 
thus is getting close to the $5,000 level. 





Exurisit No. 2 


[From the U. 8. News & World Report, August 3, 1956] 
SpecrAL Report—INFLATION RaceE—Wuo’s AHEAD, WuHOoO’s BEHIND 


(This article represents the result of an extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance) 


With prices climbing again, here is the record on inflation: 

For most people, incomes have risen faster than prices. But some 
gain more than others. 

This survey shows where the gains are biggest—and who is falling 
behind. 


A great majority of Americans, in 17 years of rising prices, have managed to 
keep well ahead of inflation. The incomes that people earn have gone up a 
good deal faster than the prices and taxes that people pay. 

The net result is that, despite high prices and high taxes, the average family 
in this country, so far as purchasing power is concerned, is better off today than 
ever before. 

The gains in income have varied greatly from one family to another, depending 
on what the breadwinner does for a living. Some people are enjoying more than 
twice as much real income as they did 17 years ago. A glance at the chart on 
this page will show you how various groups in the population have made out. 

Now, with prices rising once more, there is to be a new test of the ability of 
people to keep a jump ahead of inflation. The cost of living, as reported by the 
Labor Department, has been climbing for several months, and now stands at an 
alltime high. Most things the average family buys are getting more expensive— 
food, clothing, rent, transportation, medical care, recreation. 

Living costs are expected by the Government to rise still higher in the months 
just ahead. The question is whether incomes will rise as rapidly as prices. 
whether people will lose some of the income gains of the last 17 years. 

It becomes important, therefore, to see just where the various groups of Ameri- 
cans stand, at this stage, in the race with inflation. 

Who has gained most.—Of all the groups that can be measured in any precise 
terms, these four turn out to be the big gainers: factory workers, miners, farm 
laborers, and people whose income is in dividends from stocks. 
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People who really have prospered in 17 boom years—After allowing for taxes and for 
changes in the value of the dollar 
; Change from 1989 
These groups are getting bigger “‘real’’ incomes: (percent) up 


Coal miners (bituminous) __- aie cated el 107 
Farm laborers ie ocuaie ane 89 
Cigarette-factory workers___-- - ; til aed coated 84 
Lumber workers CS ae 73 
Paper-mill workers inbane 65 
Textile workers as 64 
Investors in stocks !__ : 63 
Furniture makers . 59 
Metal miners ete 59 
Chemical workers 58 
Steel, copper, aluminum workers : 56 
Metal-product workers : 56 
Cannery workers, others in food processing ; 51 
Machinery makers (nonelectrical) - ; 48 
Shoe-factory workers_- 48 
Meat-packing workers 47 
Farmers 46 
Petroleum-refinery workers 43 
Machinery makers (electrical) _- : , 41 
Tire-factory workers 40 
Aircraft-factory workers. 39 
Oil- and gas-field workers__ 36 
Schoolteachers 36 
Printing, publishing employees 32 
Garment workers 31 
Cleaning, dyeing workers 28 
Retail clerks . 24 
Electric, gas-company employees 24 
Railroad workers 24 
Laundry workers 23 
Coal miners (anthracite) 22 
Auto workers _ _- bates 20 
Telephone employees ; 16 
Federal Government workers 14 
Veterans on compensation 2 : 4 
Change from 1989 

These groups are getting smaller ‘‘real’’ incomes: (percent) down 
Bondholders ! ites wae andagh 49 
Retired Federal Government workers______.____-___-_-------- ere 13 


! Average return on securities bought in 1939 and held to date. 
2 Married veteran with no dependents. 


Basic data: Department of Labor; Department of Agriculture; Veterans’ Administration; National Edu- 
cation Association; Moody’s Investor Service. 


PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE FACTORY WORKER IN UNITED STATES HAS GONE 
UP 59 PERCENT SINCE 1939 


Since 1939, the purchasing power of the average factory worker has gone up 
59 percent. That is a rise in ‘‘real’”’ income, making allowance for the increases 
in living costs and in Federal income and social-security taxes. This and other 
figures given here and in the accompanying chart are drawn from a detailed study 
by the Economie Unit of U. 8S. News & World Report, based on data from official 
agencies. 

Many miners have gained more than factory workers. For those who work in 
soft-coal mines, ‘‘real’’ incomes are double what they were 17 years ago. Hard- 
coal miners have gained, too, but not nearly so much. 

Among wage earners, the highly organized groups, as a general rule, have 
kept far ahead of inflation. Factory workers and miners are examples. 

Many unions have contracts which automatically give workers psy raises 
whenever there is even a small rise in living costs. The latest jump in the official 
index means pay raises for about half a million such workers, including more 
than 100,000 employees of the General Electric Co. 

The white-collar group—In most large companies, the pay of white-collar 
employees and executives is boosted whenever there is an increase in the weekly 
wages of workers. As a result, office help keeps well ahead of inflation in many 
lines of business. 
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Company executives, many of them, are being given rewards in addition to 
salary, such as bonuses, big retirement benefits, and a chance to profit on their 
companies’ stocks. 

At the other end of the income scale farm laborers are sharing indirectly in 
the rise in factory wages. Farmers are forced to pay more to hired hands in 
order to keep them from leaving the farms for jobs in industry. 

The rise in farm wages, in turn, is one of the factors that make inflation hard 
on farm operators. Farmers’ other costs also have been rising, while the prices 
of things they sell have been going down, until just recently. The result is a 
decline in the ‘“‘real’’ income of the average farmer. 

The decline in farm income does not show up on the chart. Instead, the chart 
shows what is left of the big gain the farmers enjoyed during World War II 
and on into the Korean war. In those years, inflation was working in the farmer’s 
favor. 

How investors fare—Stockholders, as a group, have done very well in times of 
inflation. The man who bought a wide selection of stocks in 1939, and still holds 
them, very likely has seen his dividends increase about 63 percent in purchasing 
power. That is the average increase in the “‘real’’ value in dividends from a long 
list of stocks. 

If the investor bought only stocks in manufacturing companies and railroads, 
his gain might be over 100 percent. 

These figures do not take into account the capital gain the investor would get 
if he sold his stocks at today’s near-record prices. Even so, the figures help explain 
why investors look on stocks as a good buy when inflation seems to threaten. 

The man who put his money into bonds in 1939 is in a quite different position. 
The interest he gets, in dollars and cents, is just the same as it was, but taxes take 
a larger portion and the purchasing power of what is left after taxes has been 
eaten away by inflation. 

For the average bondholder, those inroads into purchasing power are about 
49 percent. 

The effects of inflation on income from interest are felt by many millions of 
people who get only small portions of their income in this form. Insurance com- 
panies and banks are among the largest bondholders, so that policyholders and 
depositors share in the decline in the value of interest from bonds. 

ln times of inflation, investments in bonds of any type, including United States 
savings bonds, become less attractive. This is just one of many reasons why the 
administration is anxious to stop inflation. 


RAPID INFLATION NOT CONSIDERED LIKELY 


If inflation persisted long enough, people might become reluctant to put their 
money into corporate bonds, State and local bonds, insurance, savings-and-loan 
shares, and other forms of saving that are tied to a fixed rate of return. Before 
making such investments, investors would demand sharply higher interest rates, 
as they have done in some of the European countries. It would become more 
expensive and more difficult for Government and industry to finance public works, 
home building, or new plants and equipment. 

Consequently, officials argue, inflation eventually could discourage the type of 
capital spending that is considered essential to prosperity. 

More groups in trouble.—Besides the farmers and bondholders, there are other 
large groups that have trouble keeping up with inflation. 

People living on pensions are in trouble, unless their pensions are increased 
as the cost of living rises. This rarely happens. Payments to retired Federal 
workers, for example, are adjusted by Congress only occasionally. Last year, 
these payments were increased an average of 10 percent. But this still left such 
retired workers worse off than in 1939. 

Government employees, including schoolteachers, frequently must adjust to a 
lower standard of living while waiting for salaries to be raised. In the long run, 
they have managed to stay ahead of inflation, but their gains have been sporadic. 

How much inflation ahead?—The Government does not expect inflation to 
develop on anything like the scale that prevailed during and right after World 
War Il. The cost of living is expected to go a little higher this year, however. 

Many companies are following a policy of raising prices whenever they raise 
wages. This policy is being put into effect by concerns making steel, autos, appli- 
ances, carpets, shoes, clothing, and musical instruments. 

Rapid inflation, on the other hand, is considered unlikely because of the stiffness 
of competition and because supplies of goods are plentiful. 

However, the record suggests that even a little inflation, if it continues long 
enough will have a big effect on the earning power and living standards of working 
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people and on investment returns. It will make some jobs and securities look 
more attractive and make others seem less attractive. Some families will make 
steady progress in raising their standards, while others will have to tighten their 
belts. 


Exursit No. 3 


New Hetwter Stupy [npicates NEep For $5,592.59 For Renter; $5,849.67 ror 
HoMEOWNER 


The Heller committee for research on social economics of the University of 
California has released a study on a budget for the family of a wage earner, con- 
sisting of a man, woman, boy of 13, and girl of 8. The study was based on prices 
for the San Francisco Bay area in September 1956. 

The previous study, made in September 1955, indicated that a modest budget 
for a family of 4 required $5,465.74 for a renter. The new budget shows that 
during the year an additional $126.85 would be required. The 1955 budget for a 
homeowner showed the homeowner would require $5,797.90; the 1956 budget 
requires $5,849.67. 

It is interesting to note that, in the total budget for a home renter, only $702 is 
provided for rent. That is $58.50 a month, which is an extremely low level of 
rent in any section of the country. The total budget follows: 


Budget for wage earner—1A: Total budget for home renter (including sales taz) 





' 

Item Annual Percentages 

cost 

NE ORE, vitinncntsnns cndnebanndscdudenssacipecneeaessenebaiabeniinan $5, 592. 59 


Income taxes ! , 532. { 99° 


i a eatin tl ar le 
State ? 


‘1, 617. — 


At home....-. | 1, 585. 87 
Away from home : 32. 12 | 


a 2 54. 39 
eae 702. = | 
Household oper ation (utilities, laundry supplies, ete.) 
House furnishings (furniture, appliances, etc.) .............--- 


Clothing and upkeep 





Woman 
BN OF Otiesacecadcncuses 
Girl of 8 


Transportation 


Automobile-.-..-- oui Silat cada tainiicaiae es as | 513. 80 | 
Carfare-__- niet oi iia apdbammeneaieel 16.93} 0.3 
Medical and dental care - - - rs — ie 436. 34 | 
Personal insurance = : | 233. 08 | 


Commercial life insurance nian sec 119. 08 
Federal old-age and survivors Re : } #4. 00 | 


California disability insurance- oad . will ~ 30. - | 
Personal care (barber and beauty service, supplies ps ‘ : 103. 8 
Recreation (paid admissions, T V, vacation, etc.) .......- sa 202. 24 
Tobacco. ps se — énmpan 94.12 | 
Rez iding- - ‘ sail diasithasl 32. 30 
Education (school dues, supplies, etc.) -- sa elie os ee 6. 33 
Union dues. ; ‘ ; ; ‘ a : 54. 84 | 
Gifts and contributions. 4 , j a on 82. 57 . 
po | . ite wal 14. 75 | 7 3} 





1 Income taxes are calculated on the total cost of the budget using the method of tax computation resultt 
ing in the lowest taxes which means filing either joint or separate returns for the State income taxes, bu- 
for the Federal tax the renter files separate returns with standard deductions while the owner files joint or 
separate returns with itemized deductions, 
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Exuipit No. 4 


An obvious injustice 


Wagesof postal clerks have increased less 
than even the lowest groups in private industry 


Percent increase Aug. 1939-Dee. 31, 1956 
103 





Post Office clerks 






Representative private industry groups 
lowest I1 yb ei 


average 32 
middle tl 
highest 10 





SOURCE:"HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS OR NON- SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES,” 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, U.S.DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Exuisir No. 5 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries by 


selected dates, August 1939 to December 1956 





Percent 





August July March Decem- Decem- above 
Occupation group 1939 1951 1955 ber 1955 | ber 1956 | August 
1939 
average 
Post-office clerks $40. 38 $80. 77 $82. 30 $82. 30 103. 80 
Agricultural machines (except tractors) 25. 49 81.19 83. 64 84. 93 233. 18 
Aircraft engines and parts 34. 33 87.74 96. 73 104. 92 205. 62 
Automobiles 31. 53 100. 56 98, 09 113. 90 261. 24 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mills 29. 99 91. 25 102. 01 107. 57 258. 68 
Canning and preserving 15. 98 56. 24 57. 83 61.72 286. 23 
Cigarettes 21. 39 65. 76 71.72 76. 08 255. 68 
Bituminous-coal mining 24. 61 91. 88 105. 73 115. 33 368. 63 
Engines and turbines 27. 94 88. 13 95. 40 100. 32 259. 05 
Footwear (except rubber) 18. 44 51.05 53. 16 54. 31 194. 52 
Rubber footwear 22. 42 69. 72 74. 89 73. 26 226. 76 
Leather; tanned, curried, and finished 24.77 71. 60 75. 48 76. 42 208. 51 
Locomotives and parts__- 28. 88 86. 71 98. 18 102. 06 253. 39 
Machine tools 32. 20 90. 31 106. 25 110. 64 243. 60 
Malleable-iron foundries 24. 75 82. 96 86. 93 86. 07 247.75 
Manufacturing 23. 77 75. 11 79. 71 84. 05 253. 59 
Malt liquors 36. 84 97. 20 98. 50 104. 28 183. 06 
Meatpacking, wholesale 27. 36 81.16 98. 52 06. 87 254. 05 
Petroleum refining 34. 29 96. 96 102. 09 109. 74 220. 03 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 26. 90 69. 94 81. 41 88. 80 93. 25 
Paperboard containers and boxes : 22. 23 58. 32 71. 90 74. 62 78.12 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 25. 04 71. 65 83. 16 89. 75 94.15 
Class I railroads 31.77 5 80. 64 $2.12 90. 61 
Railroad and street cars 27.14 &3. 03 95. 11 97.11 
Retail trade 23, 41 57.42 58. 71 59. 83 
Ship and boat building and repairing 31. 28 82. 76 86.15 94. 30 
Steel foundries 26. 61 84. 46 95. 92 99. 10 
Synthetic fibers 25. 43 74. 89 77. 36 79. 38 
Telephone 32. 06 70. 20 73. 84 75. 46 
Tires and inner tubes 33. 93 95. 51 | 99. 50 109. 25 
Tractors 30. 35 87.14 91. 24 92. 63 
Watches and clocks 21. 92 67.15 71. 56 71. 76 
Wholesale trades 29. 79 75. 76 79. 56 83. 84 





Source: BLS, U. 8. Department of Labor, Earnings and Hours, table C-1. 
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Exuisit No. 6 


Productivity continues to increase 
Productivity jumped 43.6% in past decade 


Thousands of 
dnits per man year 


FISCAL YEAR 1947 Ley 4 TS aaa f 


SOURCE: THE BUDGET OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Morrison. The statement referred to by Mr. Hallbeck, sub- 
mitted by Local 10, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, New 
York City, will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LocaL 10, NATIONAL FEDERATION oF Post OrFrice CLERKs, 
New York Ciry 


The officers and members of the New York City local of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks are grateful for the opportunity to file this statement to be 
inserted as part of the record of these hearings. 

On behalf of the 10,000 members of our local, we strongly endorse H. R. 2474, 
introduced by Congressman James H. Morrison, a bill which would provide 
salary increases in the postal field salary schedule from $3,660—$4,710 to $5,500- 
$6, 100. 

We believe that the salary increases which postal employees are seeking are not 
only justified, they are necessary. 

Postal salaries have steadily fallen far behind those in private industry. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the average production worker’s net 
spendable income was 214 percent in November 1956, over the 1939 average, as 
compared to the postal clerk’s 83-percent increase. 

Instead of sharing with other United States workers in the expanding economy 
of the Nation, the post-office clerk has had his standard of living slashed again 
and again by the ever-rising cost of living which the Government has been unable 
to control. Since 1939 the cost of living according to the latest Government 
figures has gone up 98.3 percent, while the postal clerks take-home pay has 
increased only approximately 83 percent. 

Workers in outside industry have succeeded in obtaining substantial salary 
increases to meet the skyrocketing living costs, while postal salaries have lagged 
far behind. The Department of Labor reviews the major wage developments 
during 1956 and reports in its publication Current Wage Developments for 
February 1957, No. 110, that workers in almost every major collective-bargaining 
situation in the United States, affecting about 74 million workers, received wage 
increases and frequently liberalized supplementary benefits as well during 1956, 


93279—57——_10 
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It is well known that the present salary grades in the postal field schedule do 
not provide an adequate level of living. Studies by the Heller Committee, a 
highly respected scientific economic research group of the University of Cali- 
fornia, indicate that a family of 4, a minimum salary of $5,849, is necessary to live 
within a commonly accepted American standard of living. The salary provisions 
of H. R. 2474 would provide a socially acceptable standard for postal employees. 

In the New York City post office, low wages have compelled more than 60 
percent of the postal employees to seek outside employment in order to maintain 
a decent living standard. It was in this regard that the former postmaster, 
Robert H. Schaffer, scored the low pay paid to postal employees when he said: 
“From the late thirties through the fifties, the salaries of postal workers went 
down and down in comparison with the wages of others. What kind of a career 
service is it that the postal worker has to work 12 or 14 hours a day—5 to 6 days 
a week—8 hours in the post office and 4 to 6 hours on the other job?” 

The morale of postal employees is now at an all time low. Considering the 
postal pay facts, it is easy to understand why it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the postal service to attract qualified new employees and retain the skilled and 
experienced workers necessary to move the mail. 

The turnover rate is climbing so rapidly in the New York post office that it is 
reaching alarming proportions. Eligibility rosters are becoming smaller and 
smaller, and recruiting of new employees has become a difficult problem. 

In the New York area, the United States Civil Service Commission not only 
lifted the residence requirements which restricted applicants living outside New 
York City from applying for postal jobs but it also found it necessary to announce 
that it would accept applications from persons between the ages of 17 and 70. 
Post Office representatives were sent to New York City’s high schools to urge 
students to enter the postal service as a career when they graduate. Circular 
letters were distributed requesting employees to solicit relatives and friends and 
ask them to apply for postal work. Mail trucks now carry attractive posters 
advertising jobs in the New York Post Office. 

Despite all these attempts to recruit new employees, the net result has been 
that more quit the job than those which accepted employment and remained on 
the job. 

The Department of Sanitation in New York City was confronted with a similar 
problem a few years ago. Because of low pay, sanitation workers were leaving 
the job and the department could not obtain new employees to accept jobs at 
the small wages which were being paid. Refuse and garbage collections were 
irregular and were allowed to pile up on the city’s sidewalks. 

Only the raising of the pay scale of the sanitation workers solved this perplexing 
problem. The Board of Estimate of New York City took a realistic view of the 
problem and raised the salaries of the workers. The wages paid to sanitation 
workers now range between $3,950 and $5,050, the maximum being reached in 
3 years, while postal employees salaries of those in level 4 of the postal field 
service (clerk’s grade) range between $3,660 and $4,410, taking 7 years to reach 
the maximum step and an additional 3 step longevity grades which is reached 
after 25 years of service. 

The only realistic approach to the pay problem is for consideration of substantial 
salary increases. Low wages which fail to keep pace with the rising cost of living 
is the chief cause of the high turnover rate. Skilled postal employees just will not 
stay on the job at low wages. They are leaving the post office for more lucrative 
positions in private industry. 

Decent salaries would being about a more efficient postal service, secure savings 
in the postal service by preventing the heavy cost of continuously training new 
people and will serve as an incentive for able and intelligent employees to enter. 

Enactment of H. R. 2474 will assure a decent salary to all postal employees and 
guarantee the best possible service to the American public. 


Mr. Morrison. Are there any questions of Mr. Hallbeck or Mr. 
Nagle? Mrs. Granahan? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youna. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. No questions. 
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Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. SANnTANGELO. May I ask one question there? 

The postal employees under our system have no right to strike to 
try to increase their wages? 

Mr. Nague. That is correct. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. When you said they willingly forfeited you don’t 
mean that you had anything to do with it? The law requires them 
not to strike? 

Mr. Hauuiseck. It was a rule long before there was ever any law. 
Most of the constitutions of the organizations for the past 50 years 
have prohibited strikes. We were in advance of President Roosevelt. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You cannot do anything except appeal to us in 
this Chamber? 

Mr. Hauusecr. That is right. It wasn’t because we were forced 
to. We did it of our own accord. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. As you say, the only appeal is to the Congress? 

Mr. Nacur. That is correct. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. I receive some letters once in a while from people who 
~ “We don’t have a right to strike.’ The answer is you don’t 
ask for that right? 

Mr. Hatuspeck. Never had and don’t want it. 

Mr. Rees. Do I understand, Mr. Nagle, that this bill is an increase 
of about 45 percent? Is that right? 

Mr. Naatsz. No, sir. I don’t recall having used the figure of 45 
percent. 

Mr. Rees. Isn’t that about right anyway? 

Mr. Nace. We are short by that amount. We haven’t asked for 
that amount. 

Mr. Regs. I am asking under the present bill what is the increase. 

Mr. Naate. It runs to approximately 40, sir. 

Mr. Ress. I heard you use 45 percent in some way. 

Mr. Nacux. We are short by 45, but this bill would come to within 
5 percent of the required amount. 

Mr. Rees. In other words, according to your figures this bill would 
increase wages for postal people approximately 40 percent. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Naatz. No, sir. I think it is not. The statement which I 
made is that we cannot compete on our own 2 feet in an economy that 
calls for $5,500 of $5,800 annual wages when our own salary is from 
40 to 45 percent shy of that figure. The average increase was cited 
earlier as being $1,700 a year. 

Mr. Hatuseck. $1,700 a year, Mr. Rees, would be approximately a 
30 percent increase, based on a $4,400 average. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuity. I would like to commend you, Mr. Nagle, on your 
statement. In fact, I would like to commend all three gentlemen for 
the statements they submitted and this substantiating data. I am 
particularly impressed with the next to the last paragraph where you 
emphasize the importance of morale and efficiency over the actual 
cost itself. Certainly I think too much emphasis has been placed upon 
the cost of this bill. Certainly it is a factor. We have to consider 
overall budget cost of Government, but there are many other places 
of effecting efficiency and economy rather than in the low salaries of 
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our employees. I certainly believe that we have to bring these wages 
and salaries up to a decent standard of living, regardless of what the 
cost might be. If we have to reduce the budget we have to find other 
places to reduce, even if it means reduced services, but we cannot do 
it by starvation wages or wages below a decent standard for employees, 
whether they be postal employees or classified employees. 

Mr. Naaur. We thank the gentleman for that observation. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I have a number of questions. I wonder if there 
will be a chance to have the witnesses with us tomorrow at least 
briefly. 

Mr. Morrison. If we don’t finish with them today we will have 
them back tomorrow. 

Mr. JowHansen. With that assurance I would like to reserve my 
questions and yield to Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Morrison. Just a second. Mr. Cunningham, do you have 
any questions? 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. No. I have enjoyed the statements. I think 
they have been very well prepared. I was hoping we could have the 
bill sooner. 

Mr. Rees. On that matter of the percentage increase provided by 
H. R. 2474, what is the average salary? About $4,300? , 

Mr. Hauiegeck. $4,370 or $4,380, something like that. 

Mr. Ress. The average increase in the bill is $1,703, vou said. Isn’t 
that nearly 40 percent? What is wrong with my figures? I figure it 
is about 39 percent. Isn’t that about right? 

Mr. NaGciz. We will accept that. 

Mr. Hatipeck. My mental arithmetic was punk. 

Mr. Ress. It must be about 40 percent. I just wanted to get it 
straight. 

Mr. JoHansen. I understood, Mr. Chairman, the witness did say 
40 percent. 

Mr. Naas. He said about, and then I changed it and said 30. I 
was thinking in terms of a $5,000 salary. 

Mr. Donerty. Mr. Chairman, we have a very fine table here which 
shows the actual take-home pay of the bulk of the postal workers in 
level 4 and it is comparable to all other postal workers, and I would 
like to have it inserted. I think you will find it a most illyminating 
table. 

Mr. Morrison. Let it be inserted. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


LeveL, 4 TaKke-Home Pay 


Approximately 75 percent of all field service postal employees are in level 4. 
This level includes letter carriers; the great majority of post-office clerks; a sub- 
stantial number of postal transport employees; most of the motor-vehicle em- 
ployees; some custodial employees; and special-delivery carriers. According to 
recent Post Office Department figures there are 225,162 regulars and 92,029 
substitutes in this level. 

This chart shows the actual take-home pay of a District of Columbia postal 
employee in level 4. The illustration shows the take-home pay of the employee 
in each step in level 4. In the chart, three exemptions for tax purposes are 
claimed. 
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| By- | Federal | District | Retire- Group | Net Total 
weekly | with- (of Colum-| ment | life Total | biweekly! annual 

| gross holding |bia with- | deduc- insur- | deduc- |  take- take- 

| pay | tax | holding tion | ance | tions | home 

| 

| 


Yearly gross salary 


0 & 
. © 
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tax | | pay 
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| After 13 years’ service. 
2 After 18 years’ service. 
After 25 years’ service. 


Mr. Douerrty. I have an article from the San Francisco Chronicle 
for Sunday, April 21, 1957. It shows some 35,000 construction 
laborers, Mr. Broyhill, in 46 northern California counties now have a 
salary of $2.325 an hour. Another article from the Minneapolis Star 
on the city school employees getting a raise, and Mr. Paul M. Castig- 
lioni, the very able legislative representative of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees has asked permission to 
file his statement. The same applies to the equally capable represen- 
tative of the National Association of Post Office Mail Handlers, Mr. 
Harold McAvoy. May those statements be filed? 

Mr. Morrison. Let all those statements be filed and inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, April 21, 1957] 


NortH CALiroRNIA LAROR—LARORERS GRANTED Raise, 5-YEAR Pact 


Some 35,000 construction laborers in 46 northern California counties won pay 
raises Friday that will add up to 90 cents an hour over a 5-year period. 

Laborers’ basic pay, now $2.32 an hour, will go up 18 cents an hour in each of 
the 5 years, beginning on May 1. That will bring their pay to $3.22% an hour— 
$129 for a 40-hour week—in 1961. 

After 4 days of almost continuous negotiations at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel the 
Associated General Contractors and the Northern California District Council of 
Laborers announced the agreement. 

In return for the boost, the union agreed to the 5-year contract—in length 
almost unprecedented in the industry—with no interim reopening for any purpose. 

By contract definition, the present basic laborers’ rate of $2.32}4 applies to men 
who dig ditches, mix and dump concrete, and do cleanup work. 

A second group of laborers such as underground “muckers,”’ drillers’ helpers, 
concrete chippers and asphalt shovelers now make $2.42% an hour. A top group, 
that includes jackhammer operators, pavement breakers, and pipe layers, receives 
$2.50. 

All these groups get the same 99-cent raise. 

Spokesmen for the contractors and the laborers said in a joint statement their 
agreement was reached in “recognizing the President’s plea for the need of in- 
dustry and management to try to stabilize prices and to eliminate hedge hopping 
of wage increases.” 

The contract indirectly affects many workers in other construction crafts. 

The joint employer-union statement said it is “regarded by both parties to the 
agreement as a bellwether for other negotiations which will take place in other 
(construction) industries. 

“The parties feel that this long-term agreement will have a stabilizing effect on 
wages and that the industry will be free from disruption for 5 years.” 
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MINOR CHANGES 


In addition to the wage raises, there were minor contract changes affecting 
certain job classifications and working conditions. 

The Associated General Contractors, recognized as the collective bargaining 
agent for industry employers in northern California, still must negotiate contracts 
with construction carpenters, operating engineers, teamsters, and cement finishers, 

























































STATEMENT OF PauL M. CaAsTIGLIONI 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Paul M. Castiglioni., 
I am the legislative representative of the National Federation of Post Office 
Motor Vehicle Employees and at the outset we want to express our appreciation 
for the opportunity of presenting our views on this most vital subject of postal 
salaries which you now have under consideration. 

I am appearing before you in support of H. R. 2474 because we believe the 
increases proposed in H. R. 2474 are both equitable and completely justified, 
You are no doubt familiar with the latest report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which indicates that for the past 7 months the cost of living has increased each 
month until now it has reached a new alltime high. I feel certain that the mem- 
bers of this committee are also fully aware that most of the rank and file postal 
employees have received but 1 salary increase since 1951 and that amounted 
to only 8.2 percent. With living costs being what they are today, it is just about 
impossible for postal employees to decently support a family or attempt to provide 
an education for their children on their present salaries. The truth of the matter 
is that ever so many of our vehicle service employees now find it absolutely 
necessary to have part-time jobs in addition to their postal positions, and in 
many other cases wives are forced to work to help provide the necessities of life. 

Because the salaries of postal employees have lagged so far behind the salaries 
paid people in private industry, the Post Office Department is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to recruit people possessing the experience and qualifications for 
employment in the post office vehicle service. To obtain a position of automobile 
mechanic in our service, a man must have at lease 3 years of previous experience 
as a mechanic, yet all that we can offer is a starting salary of $3,880 a year. In 
today’s labor market this same man can pick from a dozen places in private in- 
dustry, in most cities where the starting salary is far in excess of $5,000 a year. 

While we don’t have the figures to prove it, we believe the turnover in the 
vehicle service is greater today than ever before. We base this statement on 
the reports we receive monthly from our 143 locals on men resigning from the 
service. These people are for the most part attracted by the higher salaries paid 
in private industry and as a result their stay with us is but a short one. Asa 
prime example permit me to cite what took place in the city of Los Angeles this 
spring. The city decided to take over their own trash collection. They purchased 
a fleet of trucks and the Los Angeles Civil Service advertised for drivers at starting 
salaries ranging from $4,260 to $5,280 per year with just as many or more fringe 
benefits than postal employees receive. The starting salary of a driver in the 
postal service is $3,660 a year and the highest salary he can ever possibly earn is 
$4,710 and that only after 25 years of service. The net result, about 30 of our best 
drivers in that city have left us and now are working for the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe a salary increase that will permit our people to keep 
abreast of living costs, maintain a decent standard in their homes, and to educate 
their children properly is long overdue. Certainly ours, the richest government 
in the world, should not require or expect its employees to work for substandard 
wages. 

We have every confidence in our belief that the people of our great country 
expect our Government, through the Congress of the United States, to remedy 
this situation and therefore we trust that this committee will give this matter its 
prompt and favorable consideration. 


STATEMENT OF Harotp McAvoy, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PosT 
Orricr AND PostaL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE Matt HANDLERS, WATCHMEN, 
AND MESSENGERS 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Harold McAvoy, 
national president of the National Association of Post Office and Postal Trans- 
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portation Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen, and Messengers. We are part of 
the Government Employees’ Council and the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

At the start I would like to thank you and the members of your committee for 
the privilege of appearing before you and the chance to give our reasons why our 
people in the postal service are entitled to an American standard of living pay 
increase. You have before you a pay bill known as H. R. 2474, which if enacted 
into law, would increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. Our organization fully endorses 
H. R, 2474. 

As you and your committee realize, our people received one pay raise in the 
last 6 years. Based on the price index of 1939 our Government employees in 
1945 were living on a 76-cent dollar. At the present time, I have been informed, 
this dollar has been cut to 49.6 cents. 

A new study has been made by the Heller Committee for Research, using the 
year 1956, which shows that a family of 4 (home renting) needs a salary of at 
least $5,592.59 to get by. A salary of $5,849 is needed to support a homeowning 
family (San Francisco). 

The United Community Services researchers have spent almost 2 years gather- 
ing facts for A Guide to Family Living Costs in the District. According to these 
people, a husband, wife, a boy of 13 and a girl of 8 would need a salary of $5,207.20 
yearly to meet the living costs. This family would have a television set but no 
car and would have to do some scrimping around the edges to maintain living 
standards consistent with health, well-being, and self-respect. 

I have tried to make a comparison of the job our mail handlers do in the postal 
service with outside industry and it is impossible. For your information, I would 
like to point out at this time what our people do in the postal service. 


‘POSITION, MAIL HANDLER, LEVEL 3 


“Basic function: Loads, unloads, and moves bulk mail, and performs other 
duties incidental to the movement and processing of mail. 

‘Duties and responsibilities: 

(A) Unloads mail received by trucks. Separates all mail received by trucks 
and conveyors for subsequent dispatch to other conveying units, and separates 
and delivers working mails for delivery to distribution areas. 

“(B) Places empty sacks or pouches on racks, labels them where labels are 
prearranged or racks are plainly marked, dumps mail from sacks, cuts ties, faces 
letter mail, carries mail to distributors for processing, places processed mail into 
sacks, removes filled sacks and pouches from racks, closes and locks same. Picks 
up sacks, pouches, and outside pieces, separates outgoing bulk mails for dispatch 
and loads mail onto trucks. 

*(C) Handles and sacks empty equipment, inspects empty equipment for mail 
content, restrings sacks. 

“(D) Cancels stamps on parcel post, operates canceling machines, carries mail 
from canceling machine to distribution cases. 

“(E) Assists in supply and slip rooms and operates addressograph, mimeograph, 
and similar machines. 

“(F) In addition, may perform any of the following duties: 

“(j) Acts as armed guard for valuable registry shipments and as watchman 
and guard around post office building. 

“‘ii) Makes occasional simple distribution of parcel-post mail requiring 
no scheme knowledge. 

‘“‘(iii) Operates electric forklift trucks. 

‘“‘(iv) Rewraps soiled or broken parcels. 

‘“(v) Performs other miscellaneous duties, such as stamping tickets, weigh- 
ing incoming sacks, cleaning and sweeping in workrooms, offices, and trucks 
when such work is not performed by regular cleaners.” 

Now, with your permission, I would like to compare the annual salaries of 
several industries. In 36 American industries the average worker now is paid at 
the rate of more than $5,000 per year. To name a few: plumbing and heating, 
$6,001; machine tool part manufacturing, $5,984; computing-machine manufac- 
turing, $5,245; telephone installation, $5,211; and lithographing, $5,034. (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor.) I am happy to say that they 
are at least $1,000 ahead of our people, but it is hard to believe that our starting 
salary is $3,300 and after 7 years our people reach the maximum of $4,020, and 
that we are the lowest paid employees in the postal service. 
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As all involved in our job, day in and day out, know that over the last years 
we have increased productivity by 20 percent with less employees. Every day 
it becomes increasing hard not only to hold the regular employees but to get new 
men to fill in for employees who retire or quit. It would be my guess that at least 
80 percent of our employees have an outside job or that their wife is working to 
help carry the money burden. 

In closing my statement, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I 
appeal to you on behalf of our members in the field to give speedy and favorable 
consideration to H. R. 2474, the pay bill which, if I may repeat, would give the 
postal employees a decent American standard of living salary increase. 

Thank you. 


[From the Minneapolis Star, June 12, 1957] 
OnE HUNDRED AND E1euty-Two City ScHoo.t EmMpLoyers Get Raise 
(By Herm Sittard, Minneapolis Star Staff Writer) 


Wage raises for 182 union employees were approved Tuesday by the Minne- 
apolis School Board. 

All but 3 of the employees received a flat 15-cents-an-hour increase. (The 
board voted a 7-percent increase for the labor foreman, the supervisor of equips 
ment, and the general foreman of transportation.) 

Voting on the wage hikes was unanimous in 8 of 10 general categories of workers. 

However, a couple of firm ‘‘no’’ votes were audible when wages for laborers’ 
and drivers’ categories were decided. Arnett Leslie and Florence Lehmann voted 
against wage increases in these two general categories. 

‘We are not following sound policies in a few categories,’’ commented Leslie. 

Rufus Putnam, superintendent of schools, said: ‘‘In order to hold onto our 
employees in these classifications, these rates have got to become effective.” 

Both Leslie and Miss Lehmann commented after the board meeting that they 
voted ‘“‘no”’ to call public attention to certain wage categories that they consider 
out of line with the wages paid by private industry in the community. 

The wage increases proposed follow the wage pattern set by the Associated 
General Contractors of Minneapolis and the city council in negotiations with 
various unions. 

The new hourly wage rates and the number of employees affected are as follows: 

Bricklayers (3): $3.575. 

Carpenters (42): $3.15. 

Carpenter foremen (7): $3.40. 

General foreman of carpenters (1): $3.90. 

Locksmith (1): $3.15. 

Sander (1): $3.15. 

Mill foreman (1): $3.40, 

Woodworking machine operators (5): $3.15. 

Window shade repairman (1): $3.15. 

Cement finisher (1): $3.25. 

Ironworker foreman (1): $3.57. 

Journeyman painters (32): $3. 

Painters (temporary) (7): $3. 

Painter foremen (4): $3.50. 

General foreman of painters (1): $3.75. 

Plasterers (2): $3.25. 
Plasterer foreman (1): $3.50. 
Plaster tenders (2): $2.72. 
toofer (1): $3.15. 

Roofer foreman (1): $3.30. 
Kettle tender (1): $2.80. 
Laborer (28): $2.40. 

Labor crew foreman (1): $2.65. 
Stockman helper (5): $2.45. 
Stockman (1): $2.55. 
Stockman and dispatcher (1): $2.60. 
Storekeeper (2): $2.95. 

Labor foreman (1): $525 a month. 
Supervisor of equipment (1) $521.30 a month. 
Truck drivers (8): $2.45. 
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School bus driver (18): $2.45. 

Tractor and ash hoist operator (2): $2.67. 
Dowling garage foreman (1): $484.52 a month. 
General foreman of transportation (1): $3.15. 

Teachers who serve as television teachers will receive additional pay for their 
work. The board approved $20 for each in-school 30-minute lesson, plus sub- 
stitute service for half a day. Adult education teachers would receive $20 for 
30-minute evening programs. 

After school hours (providing the program begins before 4:30 p. m.) the TV 
teacher would receive $20 for each 30-minute lesson plus substitute service for 
one-half day. If 2 teachers share the program, each would receive $15. 

The board approved preliminary plans for a $500,000 one-story addition to 
Roosevelt High School. 

Tuition for nonresident students was increased. The new rates for elementary 
schools are $280 a pupil; for junior and secondary high schools, $420 a pupil. 

Also approved: Preliminary plans for the Cooper School addition. Estimated 
cost: $90,000. 

Mr. Rezs. I would be very glad to hear from Mr. McAvoy and 
Mr. Castiglioni. They have always been very important witnesses 
before this group. 

Mr. Hauueeck. They fully support the statements we made this 
morning. 

Mr. Rees. I understand they do. 

Mr. Morrison. We are not going to deny anybody the right to be 
heard before this committee, nor are we going to take the position 
of trying to force somebody to be heard who does not want to be 
heard. 

Mr. Douerry. In behalf of those gentlemen I think it should be 
said that they are attempting to expedite these hearings so that 
there might be a pay raise this year. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen, would you begin your questioning? 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. I would be very glad to. 

Let me say first of all to the witnesses as a matter of clarifying 
my own position that I have not accepted and do not accept the 
out-of-hand dismissal of any pay increase that was made by Mr. 
Brundage of the Bureau of the Budget. I simply do not subscribe 
to it at all. 

Mr. Hatureck. We thank you for that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. It is entirely unrealistic and unfair. Do I under- 
stand the point I think made by Mr. Doherty that one difference 
between the classified employees and the posts al employees is that if 
there is occasion to raise the pay of an individual employee and it 
can be done with any degree of legality and legitimacy, it can be done 
by increasing the grade of the employee? 

Mr. Douerty. He moves from one grade, say a GS-6 to a GS-7, 
and he moves more rapidly than a postal field service employee who 
is frozen in a certain specific level under Public Law 68. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That is exactly the point I wanted to underscore, 
because I think it is a very important distinction between the twe 
types. I am not pitting the one against the other. 

Mr. Donerty. We are not attempting to. We want those people 
also to have a pay raise. They are entitled to it. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. However, I did want to underscore that particular 
point. Would any of the witnesses care to comment on some sub- 
sidiary questions that I have heard raised as to the matter of—I mean 
independently now of the overall raise—a higher starting pay, the 
matter of a shorter time for the within-grade increases? 
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Mr. Hauuseck. This bill provides that. Mr. Morrison’s bill does 
it by eliminating the three lower grades. The provision is for a 4- 
step structure rather than a 7-step structure and, frankly, we think 
that is greatly needed. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wanted you to comment on that. 

Mr. Hauxpeck. I think that is a very important part of this bill 
and it is one subject that hasn’t been commented upon largely on the 
grounds of time. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Let me ask this question, then: Of course I don’t 
ask you gentlemen to consider that you aren’t going to win 100 percent 
of what you are asking for, but assuming that there were a reduction 
in the increases above the start that you are shooting for, can that be 
done and still preserve that sort of a feature? 

Mr. Hatisecx. Definitely I think it can. 

Mr. Donerry. We concur. 

Mr. Hatuiseck. That can be done regardless of the size of the 
increase provided. 

Mr. Douerty. You can’t distort, Mr. Johansen, something that is 
already distort ed. Public Law 68 is already distorted because of the 
increase in the cost of living since that law was written on the statute 
books and I say that in a friendly way. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. When you get into the matter of distortion, what 
about the alleged problem of distortion as between the various levels? 
In other words, if, for example, there were a flat $500 increase all the 
way through, what comment would you care to make on the argument 
that you get a distortion of the relationships between the various job 
classifications, for example? 

Mr. Douerry. It wouldn’t create any further distortion. However, 
I think the figure $500 should be revised upward, more in keeping 
with H. R. 2474. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I realize the gentleman thinks that, but I am using 
that as a hypothetic al case. 

Mr. Hatiseck. The point is, even if you do raise the salary a flat 
dollar figure, you still have the same dollar difference, not percentage, 
but you have the same dollar difference between grades. If the dollar 
difference was right when it was set up, you haven’t changed it any. 
The percentage difference will vary. 

Mr. JoHansEN. I would like to ask a question or two. I realize 
we are getting into an area of philosophical dispute and controversy 
which nobody is going to resolve here, but in this whole problem 
of inflation I suspect that a pay increase for postal employees can be 
a factor if it contributes to an unbalanced budget. In terms of the 
nongovernmental employee, certainly labor costs are a factor in prices; 
aren’t they? 

Mr. Hauieeck. Definitely. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Let’s concede that in some cases they may be used 
as an excuse for an excessive price increase, but discounting or waiving 
that aside, isn’t it true that wages are a factor in the increased 
total cost? 

Mr. Hatuseck. In industry that is certainly true. In the case 
of Government, however, right now I couldn’t possibly conceive that 
there was any inflationary aspect to a wage increase that will permit 
postal and Federal employees to catch up with the parade. I don’t 
think that is inflationary at all. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Isn’t it actually a question of what is the evil 
consequence of already occurred inflation? 

Mr. Hauuseck. That is right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. And the dividing line between that and something 
that may be inflationary? 

Mr. H ALLBECK. I can give you one example which I think is pretty 
good. It is dependent upon what you do as to whether it is infla- 
tionary. The increase in the interest rate, for example, is inflationary, 
because it puts more money into circulation. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I think we are nationally in a divided state to this 
extent: That we have a partially controlled economy and a partially 
free economy. 

Mr. Hatipeck. We are walking both ways on a one-way street. 
That is what our problem is, I think. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would be inclined to agree with that. 

Mr. Douerty. Mr. Johansen, the president of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., one of our reputable organizations in the United 
States of America, has put out a very fine booklet called Can We 
Afford a $71.8 Billion Budget? in which Mr. McGraw has said: 


The budget submitted to Congress by President Eisenhower for the year 
beginning July 1 proposes Federal spending of $71.8 billion. In only 4 years, 
3 during World War II and 1 during the Korean war, has the Government spent 
more. Under the proposed budget the Government expects to collect $73.6 
billion, mostly through individual and corporation income taxes. 

The principal reason for the size of the budget and for this year’s increase is an 
expanding defense program. About 60 percent of all budget expenditures in the 
coming fiscal year will be for national security programs. Moreover, this area 
accounts for about 90 percent of the proposed increase in Federal spending. In 
addition, as the chart shows, there are large expenditures proposed for purposes 
other than defense. 

Continued budgets of this size, some content, will lead to inflation and wreck 
our economy. It has been suggested that they might lead to ‘“‘a depression that 
will curl your hair.’’ Yet many insist that the budget, large as it is, still is inade- 
quate in many respects—for defense, schools, agriculture, small business, health, 
research, indeed, for almost every activity in which the Government has become 
involved. 

Is it really too big? 

Actually, the proposed budget would place no greater burden on the economy 
than any budget in the last 6 years, because our economy has been growing. 


That is his position and I would like to insert this pamphlet in the 
record, if | may, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

Mr. Morrison. Let it be filed in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Can We Arrorp A $71.8 BILLION BupGEr? 


The budget submitted to Congress by President Eisenhower for the year 
beginning July 1 proposes Federal spending of $71.8 billion. In only 4 years, 
3 during World War II and 1 during the Korean war, has the Government spent 
more. Under the proposed budget the Government expects to collect $73.6 
billion, mostly through individual and corporation income taxes.! 

The principal reason for the size of the budget and for this year’s increase is an 
expanding defense program. About 60 percent of all budget expenditures in the 
coming fiscal year will be for national security programs. Moreover, this area 
accounts for about 90 percent of the proposed increase in Federal spending. In 
addition, as the chart shows, there are large expenditures proposed for purposes 


other than defense. 


These figures refer to the regular Federal budget and do not include operations of trust funds, primarily 
for social-security programs and the new Federal-aid program for highways, which are financed by special 
taxes, 
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Continued budgets of this size, some contend, will lead to inflation and wreck 
our economy. It has been suggested that they might lead to ‘‘a depression that 
will curl your hair.”” Yet many insist that the budget, large as it is, still is inade- 
quate in many respects—for defense, schools, agriculture, small business, health, 
research, indeed, for almost every activity in which the Government has become 
involved. 

Federal budget expenditures 


[Billions] 


a semen 





National security 

Civil benefit programs. 
Interest on debt- a 
Government operations 


Total 





1 Estimates for fiscal years ending June 30. 
Is IT REALLY TOO BIG? 


Actually, the proposed budget would place no greater burden on the economy 
than any budget in the last 6 years, because our economy has been growing. 
Federal spending per capita under the proposed budget will be about $416, or $10 
more than this year; but our per capita income rose almost $80 last year. And, 
because of our increasing population, next year’s expenditures will, in fact, amount 
to less per capita than in 1954 when Federal spending was $4 billion lower. 

Another way of measuring the burden of Government expenditures on the econ- 
omy is to compare the purchases of goods and services of all branches of govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local—with the total output of the Nation. The 
share of our national product taken by Government this year will be about the 
same as in the past 2 years and, furthermore, about the same as the average for 
the past 28 years. 

By the standard of any recent year, the budget is within the means of the 
American economy. In this sense, we can afford it. But the prospect of steadily 
increasing budgets, requiring 20 percent or more of our national income, introduces 
another threat. 

THE REAL THREAT 


Large and rising budgets that do not balance Government spending with higher 
tax collections clearly would be inflationary and would destroy the value of the 
savings and income of all who lagged in the race with climbing prices. But 
serious dangers will still exist even if our budget continues to be balanced, as this 
year’s is. 

Budgets that require a large take in taxes eat up the savings required to finance 
private industry. What the taxpayers must give the Government they cannot 
save. This deprives private industry of the savings and resources needed to ex- 
pand and modernize producing facilities. 

High tax rates also undermine the incentive to save and invest in normal 
business enterprises by taking such a large share of any income gained. Taxes 
on corporation income now take 52 percent of all income over $25,000. And 
taxes on individual incomes can take as much as 90 percent of earnings that 
remain after this 52 percent bite. 

High taxes encourage, on the part of both individuals and corporations, the 
search for ‘‘gimmicks”’ and special treatment. As a leading character in Cameron 
Hawley’s novel Executive Suite observed: ‘‘To a far greater degree than most 
people realize, income tax has become a primary governing factor in corporation 
management.” Indeed, it is only because of the numerous gimmicks and special 
provisions now available that high tax rates have not already inflicted greater 
damage to economic incentives. 

These dangers comprise the real threat of large and rising Federal budgets. 
It is a threat to continued growth of our economy, and it is no less a threat merely 
because the budget is technically in balance. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


In attempting to hold Government spending within reasonable bounds, we 
should not hold back on needed civilian programs. The heavy demands now 
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being urged at all levels of government for roads and schools, for instance, are 
largely the result of failure to keep pace with the growth of the country. Further- 
more, we cannot cut provisions for national security below the minimum level of 
safety. And unhappily, defense in the rocket and missile age is fantastically 
and ever increasingly expensive. 

What we can do is enforce some financial discipline on our military leaders, 
and hold down our defense expenditures by making sure their demands are justified 
and by requiring efficiency. In the civilian programs, though some need to be 
nereased to serve a growing economy, we can eliminate the outright waste. 


A MORE DIFFICULT JOB 


We must also do something far more difficult, and that is to reduce Federal 
programs of aid to special groups at the expense of all the taxpayers. The new 
budget calls for over $5 billion for veterans, and another $5 billion for farmers. 
A number of industries and areas stand to receive aid in large amounts based 
less on necessity than on political pressure. These demands for increased aid, 
year after year, must be resisted if we are to have any hope of stopping a relentless 
rise in our budget. 

Then, as our national income increases, we can look forward to reducing tax 
rates and providing greater incentives for the private sector of the economy. 
Only in this way—by keeping Government spending in line with economic 
growth—can we prevent our Federal budget from being a crippling burden. 

Mr. Douerrrty. I agree with Mr. Broyhill, his statement was so 
enlightening and so effective and 1 compliment him for it. I agree 
with him that the cost of this bill shouldn’t be the overwhelming 
thing. The question is what good will it do for the people that it 
will affect? 

I think it will take them out of the doldrums and give them a decent 
American standard of living. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I don’t want to get into a discussion of budget at 
10 minutes after 12. I certainly feel that there are some areas of 
economy in the budget which obviate the argument that there should 
be no pay increase. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, after we have heard 
the other witnesses, if the committee feels they would like to question 
these gentlemen further, we might do that then, rather than having 
them return tomorrow, unless other members of the committee want 
them. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee can invite the gentlemen to come 
back at any point of the hearings if the members want to question 
them. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That is not a filibuster. 

Mr. Douerrry. I am sure the gentleman would not attempt to 
filibuster these hearings because the need is urgent and I am sure he 
wouldn’t do that because he has made a study of the problems that 
confront the postal and Federal employees nationwide. We will make 
ourselves available to come back at any time the committee desires. 

Mr. Morrison. Any further questions? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Not at this time. 

Mr. Broyuityu. Mr. Chairman, the Chair has made it clear that no 
one would be denied the right to testify. However, I would like to 
compliment those representatives of employee organizations who did 
submit statements rather than to appear here as witnesses, because 
surely, Mr. Chairman, unless we expedite these hearings and conclude 
them and report out a bill we do run into a very serious chance of a 
pocket veto at the end of the session. So Ido want to commend those 
who have helped us to expedite the hearings by submitting statements 
for the record. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. I would like to commend them, also, on the basis of 
the wear and tear on the committee. 

Mr. Hauxzseck. I think they figured their testimony might be 
largely redundant. They figured we had all the arguments and would 
present them. That was the thing they were interested in. 

Mr. Morrison. The Chair would like to commend you three 
gentlemen who represent each division, you might say, of the groups of 
postal workers, for your combined testimony. I think you have most 
ably represented them. You have enlightened the members of the 
committee with respect to your position ‘and the problems that beset 
the people of your organizations. 

If there are no further questions, the committee will stand adjourned 
until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Tuesday, June 18, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 18, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMiITrer ON Post Orrice AND Civin SERVICE, 
Washington D. C. 

The committee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to recess in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James H. Morrison, presiding. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will come to order. 

Since the House convenes at 11 a. m. today, we will proceed as 
expeditiously as possible. 

We have with us three distinguished colleagues, one of whom, the 
gentle lady from New York, Mrs. St. George, until recently was an 
outstanding member of this committee. We will be very pleased to 
hear from Mrs. St. George. 

I want to tell you, Mrs. St. George, the committee misses your 
charming personality and your valuable counsel every time we meet, 
since you have been gone. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KATHERINE ST. GEORGE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. St. Grorar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say I also miss working with you, and I am very glad to come 
back on this occasion to testify for my bill, H. R. 3342, which I think 
a good many members of this committee, certainly those who have 
been on the committee some little time, are familiar with. It is 
known as the escalator-clause bill. 

I find, on looking back through my files, that this bill was first 
introduced in 1950. At that time I am afraid it was not very well 
understood and it did not get as much support as it is getting now. 

I have been very gratified to receive letters recently, on the new bill, 
from the postal employe es in my own district, telling me that they 
definitely now favor the bill. 

What this bill would do is set forth as follows: 

The measure, among other things, would grant a flat $400 per annum 
increase to employees under the Classification Act of 1949, and postal 
employees. Now that is a change from the original bill. I did not 
have that flat $400 increase, which would establish a floor, a Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to make it very plain that from that floor, 
these increments which would be based on the cost of living would 
start; that when the cost of living recedes, they could go down, but 
never below the floor, and that is where a great misunderstanding 
started. 

That $400 increment would go in if the bill were to pass as of now, 
so it would not take anything away. It would add $400 and then 
from there on out we would work on a steady escalator clause, such 
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as they have in the United Automobile Workers’ contracts, and many 
of the other labor contracts throughout the country. 

Now the report goes on to say that the salary of hourly rate em- 
ployees would be increased by 20 cents and the salaries of postmasters 
in fourth-class post offices would be increased by 20 percent. It is 
estimated that the additional per annum cost of this legislation to the 
Post Office Department would be as follows: 


| 

| Total 
Fiscal year | Salary cost | Other costs estimated 

| | annual cost, 
| section 1 


| 
al 


3 A . peaebis $214, 600,000 | $22,900,000 | $237, 500, 000 
| Set Nena as . i ;. ....--| 220, 000, 000 23, 500, 000 243, 500, 000 
Bebo ph thet os $b hank dha l~ dees needs bhid ponent heapnledncda 225, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 249, 500, 000 
lace et liaet aaledicnndumind ton teil ; ; ; 231, 100, 000 24, 600, 000 255, 700, 000 


Pinte tte dteasdid=-miersattpnpednaieil scbnesunsegadabd ee 25, 300, 000 262, 200, 000 


As of 1958 the salary costs would be $214,600,000, and other costs 
$22,900,000, making a total estimated annual cost of $237,500,000, 
of that section. 

It is estimated by the Budget Bureau that by 1962 this would 
increase so that the total estimated annual cost would then reach 
$262 ,200,000. 

There is also provided under section 5 of this bill a cost-of-living 
pay adjustment increase or decrease based on changes in the average 
basic Consumers’ Price Index at 6-month intervals. These adjust- 
ments are $50 per annum for regular employees, 2% cents per hour for 
substitutes and 2.5 percent of basic compensation ‘for postmasters at 
post offices of the fourth class. The estimated annual cost for 1 
increase under this provision amounts to $26,900,000. 

The bill provides that no decrease under this section could be made 
which would reduce the $400 flat increase as provided for under 
section 1. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is the story of the bill, and I would like 
to say that my feeling about the bill is this: that having worked, as 
you know, with this very distinguished committee for a Ae. time, it 
has always seemed to me that we come back year after year and it is 
necessary to get increases, we all admit that. We know that the cost 
of living not only has gone up but is going up. We give these increases 
but they are always too little and too late and for that reason it has 
seemed to me if we could establish some criteria, which would auto- 
matically take care of the cost of living, as is done in so many indus- 
tries, and private industries especially, the workers would be better off, 
that ‘they would at least know that they had something to look forward 
to, and not this constant worry. 

T have looked at many of the figures, as you all have, and frankly 
I know that it is almost impossible | to live on salaries whic h, of course, 
antedate the present cost of living. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I do hope that the committee and 
yourself will be willing to consider this legislation favorably, as I think 
it has a good deal of merit and I would like to see it incorporated into 
law. 
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Mr. Morrison. I appreciate your testimony and I might state to 
you that the question of the escalator clause came up several times in 
the hearing. 

Mrs. Sr. Georas. I am delighted to hear that. 

Mr. Morrison. It will receive the consideration of this committee. 

Mr. Rees, any questions? 

Mr. Ress. I would like to commend our very distinguished Member 
of the House for the splendid work that she has done on this com- 
mittee. We miss the excellent recommendations and advice—— 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. You are very kind, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees (continuing). She always has given us. We regret that 
she is not on the committee at the present time. 

We appreciate this fine statement in support of a proposal to which 
she has given a great deal of thought. This is not the first time we 
have heard from her with respect to this matter. 

Mrs. Sr. Georae. No; it is not, Mr. Rees, and you may hear from 
me again if it does not go through this time. 

Mr. Rees. But if each and all of us were as serious and as sincere 
as Representative St. George in our proposals with respect to this 
difficult problem that comes before us almost every year, we would 
get along much better. 

Mrs. St. Georae. Thank you, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you for coming here, and we appreciate your 
statement. 

Mrs. Sr. Georae. Thank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions. 

Mrs. Morrison. Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Creretia. Mrs. St. George, I notice in your section 3, under 
your recommeneded or suggested increase for fourth-class postmaster, 
20 percent; in the case of fieldworkers, only $400; is that correct? 

Mrs. St. Georae. That is correct, yes, Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crere.ia. $400 present basic salary of the fieldworkers would 
be what—about 7 percent? 

Mrs. Sr. GreorGe. Just about, I would think, but you see the 
fourth-class postmasters, as I remember, have not had the same 
raises. The fourth-class postmaster is always supposed to have 
some other means of livelihood, as you well know. He does not just 
depend on the office, and I think my reason for doing that, which 
may not be a good reason, is that they had fallen behind rather woe- 
fully. 

Mr. Crerexia. Are there not some fourth-class post offices where 
they devote a very small part of the day to postal work, and there are 
other fourth-class post offices that are only opened a couple of months 
a year, where there are seasons? 

Mrs. St. Greoree. That is true. Of course, as you know, they are 
closing a good many fourth-class offices, and I think possibly this would 
make it more attractive, while they do last, and encourage them to 
run them on a better basis. I think the fourth-class offices have been 
sort of a stepchild. They were just places where you can keep some- 
body who does not need too much, who just wants to live in his little 
store and run an office. Iam not sure that that is in the best interests 
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of the Post Office Department. I know it is true in a good many rural 
areas of the districts. It is, even in my district. 

Mr. Crereia. Now, in section 5, where you make certain adjust- 
ments in addition to the $400——— 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. Yes. 

Mr. Crete tia. Of the cost of living increase, I am concerned about 
line 14 of your bill, which makes a reduction by 2% cents. I wonder 
if you would explain that. 

Mrs. St. Grores. That is on line- 

Mr. Crereia. Line 14, page 3. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Line 14. 


Each employee within the purview of paragraph | and each officer and employee 


within the purview of paragraph 2, section 3 (a) of this act shall be increased or 
reduced by 2% cents per hour. 

Those are for the substitutes, and so forth, employees—I explained 
that I think here, yes. The adjustments are $50 per annum for the 


regular employees and 2% cents per hour for substitutes and 2% 
percent of the basic compensation for postmasters at post offices of 
the fourth class. 

Mr. Creretta. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuitt. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment our 
former colleague on the committee on her statement. I am very 
much interested in the approach that is taken in this bill. I have one 
question: 

I wonder what your feeling is as to the bearing which this cost-of- 
living escalator provision would have on the solicitation of future 
increases in the wage floor? 

In other words, would there still be recurring requests, year after 
year, as there have been in the past, for an increase, other than those 
of the escalator provision. 

Mrs. St. GeorGcs. Well, of course it would be our hope that there 
would not be. I understand that in the UAW the escalator clause 
has taken care of whatever cost of living rise there has been. Now, 
it is one thing that I did not point out, and I think would give you the 
answer as to what would have happened since your last pay raise, 
for instance—there would have been three $50 increments for $150 
added to the pay of postal employees. If the bill is reintroduced as 
is drafted here, instead of the $150 they would receive $400, and then 
in the future, $50 increments would be added, according to the rise 
in the cost of living index, and that $50 is supposed to take care of 
that fluctuation in the index, so I do not think there would be a 
necessity for raising the floor again. Of course, it is a possibility that 
it would happen by legislation. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The reason I asked you was because of two con- 
siderations: 

The No. 1 argument for such increases, for example, is increased 
productivity, which would not be met, naturally, by the escalator 
provision. 

Mrs. Str. GeorGe. No. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. And the fact that the industrial union contracts of 
which you speak run, of course, for a term—I do not happén to be 
familiar with the one you mentioned in particular. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. That is true. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. So at the end of that term ere may be the review 
of the basic structure. I am glad to have your comments on that. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. That would be my thought, that the $50 incre- 
ment would take care of that particular percentage point. That is 
because it is based on a percentage point of the index and each time it 
went up that number of points, $50 would take care of it. By the 
same token, if it should go down, $50 would come off, but it would 
never go below the floor that would be established as of the time of the 
passage of the bill. That is the most important part. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunniINGHAM. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dennison? 

Mr. Dennison. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Unfortunately, I just came in and I regret very much 
I missed the statement by our former colleague on this committee, 
Mrs. St. George. I will read it very carefully, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Thank you, Judge Davis, and I hope you read 
it sympathetically. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Beckworth? 

Mr. Becxworrn. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill? 

Mr. Hempuiy. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. Did I understand the approximate cost of your proposal 
would be $262 million? 

Mrs. St. Grorae. No; that would be in 1962. I have the figures 
from 1958 to 1962, Mr. Rees, and the figure for 1958 would be 
$237 500,000. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Georee. It is not a cheap bill. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. We appreciate your fine statement, Mrs. St. George. 
The committee now will hear from another distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable J. Floyd Breeding, of Kansas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Breepina. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to thank this distinguished committee for permitting me to 
appear today in behalf of the postal workers of my district. 

These postal employees, who so loyally serve our Government and 
the public, are in urgent need of a pay increase. We are aware also 
that the postal workers have received only small pay increases in the 
past several years. This fact, in addition to the consistently higher 
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cost of living levels; adds a note of urgency to their presently critical 
economic situation. 

‘ It is my desire to give full and immediate support to legislation 
which will remedy the distressing economic predicament of this long- 
neglected segment of our economy. Where a postal employee has a 
family to support, he is reduced to a subsistence level which, in the 
face of our present high standard of living, makes it utterly impossible 
for him to have more than the barest necessities of life without seeking 
additional employment. 

In the light of this situation, I cannot do other than agree that this 
raise is more than justified. 

I have received numerous letters and petitions from the postal 
workers of my district and my State. I would like to present to this 
committee nine samples of letters which represent a total of fifty- 
some-odd letters that I have received, Mr. Chairman and members, 
and if it would please the committee I would like to ask that they be 
inserted into the hearings of this committee. I could read these 
letters but I rather think each and every one of you have received 
similar letters like them. 

Mr. Morrison. They may be inserted and made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


Hutcuinson, Kans., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. J. F. Breepina, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am deeply interested in the bills 8. 27, H. R. 2474, 8. 386, H. R. 6 
for the postal employees. 

We are a family of four, living on an income of $140 take-home pay. When 
we get our house payment, grocery bill, doctor bills, furniture payment, drug 
bills, we hardly have any left for clothing, church, etc. I make all our clothes 
so we can have enough to get by. 1 had a $25 drug bill in November, a $17 in 
January. It usually runs $8 a month. We have a $38 doctor bill as of now. I 
have to let our grocery bill run over in order to pay some on different bills. I 
could work but after paying someone to care for our girls 15 and 29 months we 
wouldn’t make a thing. I would have to have new clothes and a second car. 
Our postal hours wouldn’t work with mine. Our gasoline bill is $8 for just going 
to and from work. We need a raise badly. We don’t spend foolishly, as we 
neither drink, nor smoke nor dance. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. LEONARD F. BRENTLINGER. 


Hutcuinson, Kans., March 31, 1957. 
Hon. J. FLoyp Breepina. 


Dear Srr: As a wife of a substitute mail carrier I plead with you to support 
H. R. 607 and H. R. 2474. My husband is next to receive his regular appoint- 
ment. We have figured and figured but haven’t yet found a way to live on & 
biweekly pay of $125. 

As a substitute he has averaged at least $150 and often times he receives $170. 
On this salary we have had no luxuries and have been able to save only a little, 
so how do you expect us to live on $125. We would gladly send you a monthly 
budget if you would like. 

I trust you will do everything in your power to help us on this and also on 
H. R. 2462. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. Don McCamant, Jr. 
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Hurcuinson, Kans., May 18, 1957. 


Hon. J. Froyp BREEDING. 


Dear Sir: As a wife of a substitute postal employee I ask you to study this 
budget and see how we couldn’t possibly live on a regular’s take-home pay of 
$250 a month. As you can see our average budget is over this and it does not 
include home improvement, dentists, personal taxes, car insurance ($70 yearly), 
and repair bills and gifts. 

This month we paid $28 for 7 hours of labor on a plumbing bill. My husband 
had to work 14% hours to earn this. 


House payment 


Car payment 
Utilities 


Drugstore 
Spending money (lunches included) 
lothing 
Gasoline and oil 
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Church and charity 
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Please support H. R. 2474 and H. R. 607. 
Cordially yours, 
Mrs. Don McCamant, Jr. 


Great Benn, Kans., May 18, 1957, 
Hon. Fitoyp BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Breepina: I am a postal clerk in the Great Bend, Kans., post office 
and I am writing to you for your support on H. R. 2474 which is pay raise for 
postal employees. Please sign the discharge petition House Resolution 249 which 
would make in order the immediate consideration of H. R. 2474. 

My take-home pay from the post office is $3,900 and that small amount of 
money doesn’t begin to pay for the many expenses of my family, consequently I 
have had to borrow money to live on and I am $1,800 in debt with no chance of 
paying back the $1,800. I have a son who is 18 years of age and I would like to 
send him to college this fall but with only $3,900 to draw from I can’t do it. 
A college education is very important this day and age if one is to survive and 
I would like for my son to have that opportunity. 

Many postal employees hold 2 or 3 part-time jobs to try to keep up and the 
wives of some work to help out with the expenses. This is not a good situation 
because the extra jobs held by the postal employees are depriving someone else 
from those jobs and if our wives have to work, when they finish their job in an 
office or wherever they might work they still have washing, ironing and all of the 
many other things to attend to at home. By the way does your wife work at a 
job outside of your home Mr. Breeding, and could you live on $3,900 per year? 

The facts as stated above give a pretty good picture of how things stand with 
90 percent of postal people. The United States Chamber of Commerce president 
stated that postal people don’t need a raise in pay while he draws around $125,000 
per year. It’s rather absurd isn’tit. Also it has been stated that if postal people 
are given a raise that it will cause inflation, that is also rather absurd; isn’t it, 
Mr. Breeding? 

Please give the above bills your most sincere consideration and support. 

Sincerely, 
ELpon Srevurt. 
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Hutcuinson, Kans., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a postal clerk’s wife I am writing to you asking your support on 
the salary increase bill, H. R. 2474. We feel that we need and are entitled to this 
increase. It is extremely difficult to exist on our present salary of $3,785 a year. 
Our bring-home pay is considerably less. 

In order to supply a sufficient home for our 2 small children, our house payments 
are 43 percent of our bring-home pay. Our food costs us approximately $100 a 
month. With the small children we have had several medical bills. At present 
we are driving a 1950 model car and don’t see much chance of affording a newer 
one at our present wage. We need a car, as Hutchinson doesn’t have bus service 
and we live 24 blocks from the post office. A car of this age is in constant need of 
repairs. Our gasoline and oil is running $20 a month and sometimes more. 
There isn’t money left for clothing, entertainment, nor a few necessary things to 
maintain a happy home. We are not asking to live better than our friends and 
neighbors, but we feel that our family is entitled to live on an equal basis. 

We think our job as a postal clerk should be classified higher than an average 
unskilled worker, yet our wages are in the same classification. Our husbands are 
required to study a scheme and pass a test each year. At the present a postal 
clerk hasn’t much to look forward to as far as making a living. Their hours are 
irregular and definitely inconvenient. They work evenings, nights, weekends and 
holidays and just draw pay for the 40 hours. Most all of the postal employees’ 
families have to have outside income to live decently. As a young postal clerk’s 
wife, is that what we have to look forward to, either working myself or my husband 
always holding 2 jobs as he has in the past 3 years? 

We would greatly appreciate your support on the salary increase bill, H. R. 2474, 
and also on the personnel management relations bill, H. R. 6. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WauLace R. Smiru. 


HuTCHINSON, Kans. 
Hon. J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
DEAR Sir: I would like to write and urge you to vote for the bill H. R. 2474. 
My husband has worked for the post office for 10 years and makes $300 take-home 
pay a month. We have three children. Here is a sample of our monthly bills: 


Per 

month 

House payment__-_- - - - jap ee Ube Ie eed alse as Dab $68 
Car payment___-- _- rb dha yrds pisn £3 od : wile 
Gas for car__-_-.-- ‘ a 20 
Dowdle. 16i08 sw ‘ ebouwoius Jelena ~ dieu ° tie ae 
Insurance____- iu Subs. sla 330 ) Jcuedluws &208 wr ; 20 
Lights, water, gas, etc__- fue ion ; Ku é 30 
Potal. 2... Seal Diveo.uus. ube GbE. 5 awed 


As you can see this leaves $22 for doctor, dentist, clothes, ete., each month. 
We could not possibly get along without my husband working his days off at 
another job. So here’s hoping the bill, H. R. 2474, is passed. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. M. W. Friesen. 


GREAT BEND, Kans., May 13, 1957. 
Congressman J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you concerning salary legislation for postal employees. 
Our need for an adjustment is real and urgent. 

I have been a clerk at the Great Bend, Kans., post office for over 8 years, and 
at the present time my base salary is $4,285 a year. To maintain an adequate 
standard of living for my wife and three children on this salary is not only a 
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hardship, it is next to impossible. I am forced to hold two extra part-time jobs 
to supplement my earnings. For postal employees to hold extra jobs is nothing 
new. Eighty-five percent of the employees of this office either hold extra jobs 
or have other sources of income. Needless to say, this is detrimental to the 
employee and to the postal service. 

In comparison to other jobs requiring skilled labor, I would like to state I 
have a friend who works in the Phillips Petroleum Co.’s office of this city. He 
has been with this firm approximately 6 years. He is the lowest paid clerk in 
the office. He works a 40-hour week, the same as I do. His base salary is $5,520 
a year. His company also has extended fringe benefits that either equal or 
surpass anything the post office has to offer. 

Lately it seems to me our situation has become a political football to be kicked 
around along with the postal rate increase legislation. Although I believe postal 
rates should be increased, and substantially, I do not believe our salaries should 
be in any way dependent upon revenues over which we have no control. 

I enjoy working for the post office and hope to continue, but unless I can give 
my family a decent living, one which I believe the work merits, I feel I will be 
forced to seek employment elsewhere. 

There are several good bills in the committee being considered at the present 
time and I would appreciate your support most especially for House Resolution 
No. 2474. 

Thanking you I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Don HEROLD. 


May 9, 1957, 
Hon. J. FLoyp BREEDING. 

Dear Sir: I am a wife of a postal clerk. He has been at the post office for 
10 years. He has a family of four. With wages as they are and prices as high 
as they are it is very difficult to make a decent living. 

If we don’t get a pay raise it will be almost necessary for my husband to have 
a second job or for me to go to work. 

We are coasting along without any sickness, but if the children should get sick 
and have high medical bills I don’t know what we would do, 

So if we could depend on your support we would appreciate it very much on 
H. R. 2474 and H. R. 6 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Paut AUPPERLE. 


May 15, 1957. 
Hon. J. FLoyp BREEDING. 

Dear Str: I am a letter carrier here in Hutchinson and by working quite a few 
hours overtime at Christmas I managed to earn $4,029, before deductions. I 
have a wife and two boys to support on this salary and with the rising cost of living 
our present salary is very insufficient. I am a member of the Kansas National 
Guard and also carpenter on the side to try to make ends meet. 

I therefore urge you to support the pending postal legislation, especially H. R. 
2474, at this time in committee. Please help get H. R. 2474 out of committee and 
before the House. 

I am sincerely, 

Vere D. Trurrr. 

Mr. Breepine. Thank you. I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before your committee. 

Mr. Ress. It is very helpful to the members of the committee to 
have Mr. Breeding, of Kansas, with us this morning. 

Do I understand you are supporting this House bill, 2474? 

Mr. Breepina. I have not fully made up my mind which bill I 
might support. It depends on what the members of this committee do. 

Il would be for any legislation that would increase the postal 
workers’ pay. 

Mr. Ress. H. R. 2474 does that. 
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Mr. Breepine. I notice in most of the letters I receive from my 
district and Kansas, most of them do recommend that I support 
H. R. 2474, and also S. 27, which is a Senate bill, perhaps. 

Mr. Morrison. Any further questions? 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Creretia. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyumu. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunnincHam. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Judge Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Beckworth? 

Mr. Beckwortu. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. SantaNGELo. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. We thank you for appearing before our committee, 
Mr. Breeding. We certainly appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Breepine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. We have another distinguished colleague with us, 
Hon. DeWitt S. Hyde, of Maryland. 

We would like to hear from you, Mr. Hyde. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DeWITT S. HYDE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Hypr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to say just a few words. I am not going to address myself 
specifically to any bill, although I think there is great merit in the bill 
of the lady from New York, Mrs. St. George, about which she just 
testified, H. R. 3342, and I am heartily in accord with the principle 
embodied there, and I think it would save this Congress and this 
committee a great deal of difficulty in the future. 

I did want to address myself simply to a specific problem as an 
example. I know this committee has many, many statistics on this 
subject, but this is the incident of a post office right here near Wash- 
ington, out here at Rockville. 

They have lost quite a number of men out there to better paying 
jobs, and there are quite a number of men who are still there who 
anticipate leaving but are hanging on because they want to keep in the 
postal service as a career, but are hanging on in the expectation and 
hope that the Congress will give a justified increase in salary. 

And, as a postmaster out there pointed out to me several times, if he 
should lose these people who have thus far intended to make the postal 
service their career, he would be faced with the problem of accepting 
far less qualified personnel and the very expensive job of training new 
recruits. 
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To give you the few statistics on a post office of that sort, there are 
presently employed out there 41 regular postal people and 25 sub- 
stitutes. 

Of these 66, 53 are married, and they have all the way from none to 
five children. In order to exist under the present cost of living, it has 
been necessary for 26 of the wives of the 66 to seek employment, and 
30 of those 66 have found it necessary to take part-time jobs to 
supplement their income. 

Fourteen of them are fortunate enough in having a private source of 
income. 

To put these facts a bit differently, 33 of the regular employees 
whose post-office incomes are fixed, have to supplement their income 
through their own part-time jobs or through working wives or private 
sources of income. Of these, two of the regular employees are older 
men who do not have to supplement their income; two are older men 
whose families are grown and homes paid for and do not find it neces- 
sary to supplement ‘their income. Two young men, boys, live at home 
and are unmarried, and as a result are not forced to supplement their 
income. 

Of the 25 substitutes in that office 13 supplement their income and 
12 do not. 

It should be pointed out that the 12 who do not supplement their 
income work more than the 40 hours per week at the post office and 
have incomes higher than the regular or average employees. 

And, as the postmaster out there pointed out to me, numerous times 
the efficiency of the employee is bound to be affected after working 
their full 8-hour day and when they must go to another job. They 
do not receive the benefit of the well-rested individual when he reports 
for work. 

I believe the post office, as well as the patrons, would benefit from 
a fair increase in salary for postal employees, and I also feel that should 
an increase in wages be delayed, it would serve no purpose other than 
to deteriorate the service, and I think it is apparent that in the long 
run it would cost more than a fair cost of living wage. 

[I am sure the members of this committee are generally familiar 
with that. I thought it might be of some service to point out one 
post office and give the specific statistics on the situation in that post 
office. As I say, it does refer to the post office at Rockville, Md., 
which is just 10 miles from Washington. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, that is the message that I have wanted 
to bring to this committee. I say I am not addressing myself to any 
specific piece of legislation, although I do think that the philosophy 
and theory of the lady from New York, Mrs. St. George’s bill, is a 
very good one. 

Mr. Morrison. Any questions, Judge Davis? 

Mr.Davis. I would just like to say this: that I feel that our 
colleague, Congressman Hyde, should be commended for bringing us 
a concise and factual statement such as he has presented. ‘That is 
the kind of statement and information that is helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Hyper. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Beckworth, any question? 

Mr. Becxwortu. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. No questions. 
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Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. SantanGe.o. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill? 

Mr. Hemruiy. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Crere ia. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyumu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Hyde, and myself, along with the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Lankford, share is representing the 
suburban area of Washington. We like to sometimes refer to Wash- 
ington as being a suburb ‘of our congressional districts, and certainly 
Mr. Hyde has a large number of Federal employees residing in his 
district, as I have in mine. 

This may sound like a leading question, Mr. Hyde, but do you not 
also feel that we should grant the same incentive increases to the 
classified employees, as we grant to postal employees, on the same 
general basis? 

Mr. Hyper. On the same general basis? 

Mr. Broyuiw. Yes. 

Mr. Hyper. Although I heartily agree that the Federal employees 
need an increase in salary, I do feel that the postal employees are 
even more in need of it, if you can make any comparison. Both are 
in need of an increase, but I think the postal employees have lagged 
even behind that of other classified employees. 

Mr. Broyuitt. I agree with the gentleman insofar as the standard 
of living is concerned. Certainly the great bulk of the postal em- 
ployees are in grade 4 and wages in that grade are not sufficient to 
maintain a proper and decent “standard of living, while in classified 
service we do have a higher average grade. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that while Mr. Hyde is 
not a member of this committee, he shares equally in the concern 
with us as to the welfare of Federal employees, and has consulted 
with me on occasions, we have consulted with each other on ways of 
arriving at solutions to the problems. He took the floor the other 
day in trying to obtain the appropriations for the Civil Service Com- 
mission to take over these independent insurance companies that 
went out of business, or rather, who are going out of business as the 
result of the Federal Employees’ Insurance Act, and his motion was 
ruled out on a point of order. 

But, I would like to point out to you, Mr. Hyde, that we do have 
a bill pending before our committee now, which has, incidentally, 
passed the Senate, S. 1740, and a companion bill, introduced by Mr. 
Robeson of Virginia, which would authorize the Civil Service Com- 
mission to take funds from the Federal Employees’ Insurance Act, 
to reserve funds in order to take over these independent companies, 
which would accomplish the objective which you were trying to 
obtain on the floor the other day, when we attempted to get the appro- 
priations to let the Civil Service Commission take over those com- 
panies. 
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Mr. Hype. I wish to thank the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Crerecta. You understand, Mr. Hyde, there are no bridges, 
tunnels, or airports in this bill. 

Mr. Hype. We travel over Mother Earth out in Maryland. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Mr. Chairman, that was a submarine attack. 

I would like to associate myself with what Judge Davis said about 
the statement. 

I would like to ask the gentleman whether he feels the effect of the 
proposal made by the gentlewoman from New York might be to sta- 
bilize both for the employees and even for the Congress, some problems 
in connection with the annual review, or biannual review of this ques- 
tion, today. 

Mr. Hype. I think the effect of it would lend some stability. 
Although, in connection with the direct question that you asked the 
gentlewoman from New York, it seems to me that it would be, as she 
suggested, like wage contracts in private industry, that perhaps I 
do not think it would do away with the possibility or perhaps the 
necessity of from time to time realining the base. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

As to the desirability, it will still be desirable. 

Mr. Hyper. It may be necessary and desirable, but I do think it 
would do away with a lot of the periodic difficulty we have had with 
this problem. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunntncHam. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dennison? 

Mr. Dennison. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee wants to thank you very much 
for your appearance, Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyper. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness we will hear from is Mr. Joseph 
Thomas, president, United National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. THOMAS, PRESIDENT, UNITED NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE CRAFTSMEN, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOSEPH V. SILVESTRI, NATIONAL SECRETARY 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
accompanied here today by Mr. Joseph Silvestri, our national secre- 
tary. 

My name is Joseph F. Thomas. I am president of the United 
National Association of Post Office Craftsmen, America’s oldest postal 
union. 

Our organization has headquarters in the Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C., and we have over 40,000 members throughout the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing before you today and I hope 
that the testimony which I present may be of value to you. 

The organization which | represent held a meeting of key offieers 
and other officials on January 28, 1957, in Washington, D. C. At 
that time a resolution was unanimously adopted in support of S. 27, 
a bill identical to H. R. 2474 and others which you are considering. 
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It was felt by the delegates to our meeting that the provisions of 
this bill, though liberal, were no more than needed to properly raise 
the families of our postal employees. 

In an attempt to ascertain for ourselves just how desperately a 
salary increase might be needed by our postal employees, our asso- 
ciation recently conducted a poll, dealing with the economic conditions 
of our members. We sent out a total of 10,000 questionnaires to a 
cross-section of our membership and received back a total of 6,548 
completed forms. 

The answers which we received have been developed into some very 
enlightening facts, which I believe will be of interest to you. 

To begin with our poll showed that the average member of our 
association is receiving take-home pay of $68.06 for each 1-week period 
throughout the year. This same employee has a wife and slightly less 
than two children, according to the figures which we have received. 

Statistics released by the United States Department of Labor on 
April 23, 1937, show net spendable earnings. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a copy of these statistics entitled 
‘Weekly Earnings of Factory Production Workers, March 1957” 
inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Morrison. Without objection, the statistics mentioned will 
be¥made a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


U. 8S. Department of Labor, net spendable earnings, weekly earnings of factory 
production workers, March 1957 


| Spendable earnings ! Index of ‘‘real’’ spendable 
Gross worker with— earnings,? 1947-49100, 
average | worker with 
weekly 
earnings 


No de- | 3 de- No de- 3 de- 





pendents pendents | pendents pendents 
————— — —————— - . —= 
March 1967 3__................. $82. 00 $67. 25 | $74. 65 | 122.9 121.5 
February 1957 3. bude 82. 41 67. 58 | 74. 99 123.7 | 122.3 
EE Woe dn addbducidindcendcun 78. 78 | 64. 92 | 72. 25 123. 0 121.9 
Average 1947-49__......--- 52. 95 | 46. 03 51. 68 100. 0 100.0 


1 Spendable earnings are obtained by deducting social security and Federal income taxes from gross weekly 
earnings of a worker (1) without dependents and (2) with 3 dependents. 

2 The index of real spendable earnings compares the current buying power of a worker’s spendable earn- 
ings to the buying power of his spendable earnings during 1947-49. 

’ Preliminary. 


Mr. Tuomas. Statistics released by the United States Department 
of Labor on April 23, 1957, show the average weekly take-home pay 
of an American factory worker with 3 dependents, 1 less than our 
example, is $74.65 weekly. 

It will be seen than that factory workers in this country, for the 
most part unskilled, are receiving between 12 to 15 percent more 
take-home pay than the average postal employee, who most certainly 
is performing work of a more skilled nature. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will excuse me? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter. I wonder if the gentleman would mind submitting 
the statement for the record, in view of the time, and the other wit- 
nesses here, and just give us a brief summary. I am sure the state- 
ment is valuable to us. You know very well our time. 
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Mr. Tuomas. I will be glad to do that, sir, but I only have a 
five-page statement in all. If you would rather like to have me 
summarize it——— 

Mr. Porter. It is just the more witnesses we will be able to cover 
and the better the record will be. 

Mr. Tuomas. I would be happy to do that, if the chairman would 
* it, but it is rather difficult to try to summarize. However, I 
will—— 

Mr. Porter. I will abide by the chairman’s decision. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I suggest that it would probably be more 
expeditious and he would probably be more succinct by sticking to 
the prepared text. 

Mr. Morrison. If it is only five pages, proceed, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. THomas. Our survey also revealed a set of figures relating to 
savings and to debt, which would indicate that most postal employees 
are in a very bad way financially. 

Our figures show that over 3 out of every 5 postal families have no 
savings whatsoever. We found that in those families which did have 
savings, either the wife was working or the father was working on 
another job. The average savings for this group alone amounted to 
$254.99, not a great sum in this day and age. 

The figure which we obtained on debt is even more significant. 
About 19 percent of those polled owed nothing. This was mostly a 
portion of the two job-wife working group. 

Almost 81 percent of our members owed an average of $619.50 
exclusive of home mortgages. 

These debts were incurred for a variety of reasons, it is true, but, 
nevertheless, indicate that about 80 percent of all postal employees 
make too little in salary to meet the needs of life. 

Incidentally, our records show that 4 of every 10 postal employees 
work another job, and slightly less than 4 of every 10 postal wives 
hold some type of employment. 

In addition, we learned from our questions that the average postal 
family spends $25.78 per week for food, or a figure of $1,240.56 per 
year. This certainly is a meager sum for food. 

Based on figures published in the Monthly Labor Review, issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics nm May 1952—and referring to 1951, 
the amount then necessary for food per year for a family of 4 ranged 
from $1,296 in Milwaukee, Wis., to $1,409 in Savannah, Ga. 

You will notice that the average postal employee is spending less 
for food in 1957 than was considered necessary by the United States 
Department of Labor in 1951, when the cost of living was admittedly 
much less than now. 

I feel as though the figures cited above are just about as accurate 
as any such poll could show. We asked our members to be completely 
truthful with their answers, and I am sure that we have obtained a 
fairly true picture of the postal employees’ economic condition. It is 
not a bright one. 

So much for our poll. 

In deference to the wishes of Mr. Porter, I believe I could sum- 
marize the rest of my statement pretty accurately by saying that we 
have made comparisons from U. S. News & World Report and *~? 
that the real income of our postal workers has increased o~’ ~ 
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cent and it is just about at the bottom of the line with other groups 
increasing as high as 107 percent. 

I feel as though our people are forgotten completely in today’s econ- 
omy and proof of that is the fact that we are earning less than 36 
American industries which now pay the rank-and-file workers between 
$6,788 per year and $5,000 per year. 

As a matter of fact our people earn less than big-city policemen and 
firemen and in some areas, garbage collectors, and right here in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—and I have an ad to cover this—we are being besieged 
daily on television for police patrolmen, at a starting salary of $4,193 
as against salaries of several hundred dollars lower in the post office in 
the upper grades. 

The claim that fringe benefits should satisfy is not a valid one, 
inasmuch as our people pay a goodly portion of their fringe benefits, 
much greater than in outside industry. 

In Sonos my statement I would say to you that I would like to 
refer you to the President’s Economic Report for 1956, on page 26, 
in which President Eisenhower said this: 

The expansion of overall business activity in 1956 created ample job oppor- 
tunities in most occupations, and incomes rose for all major groups of income 
recipients. 

Unfortunately, we were not included in those groups, and I appeal to 
you to include us now. 

Thank you again for the privilege of appearing before you today. 

Mr. Morrison. Any questions? 

Mr. Rees. I want to make this observation, Mr. Thomas. There 
has been considerable testimony here with respect to the higher costs 
of living—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Repeated over and over again. We talk a great deal 
of the cost of food. | just want to suggest that the farmer who 
produces the food certainly is not included in creating the higher cost 
of living. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true. I personally feel the farmer should 
share. 

Mr. Ress. As far as the farmer is concerned, he has not contributed 
at all to the high cost of living that we are talking about here today. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ress. I yield. 

Mr. Gross. I want to join with the gentleman in saying the farmer 
did not share in the responsibility for the high cost of living. The 
farmer’s net income has gone down and not up. Somewhere in be- 
tween the producer and the ultimate consumer is where the cost of 
living has gone up. 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe you are entirely correct, Congressman, and 
I think the farmer is suffering, as well as the working people. There 
is something in between, somewhere in the middle there, that seems to 
be making a large profit. 

Mr. Morrison. Any further questions? If not, we certainly want 
to thank you, Mr. Thomas, for your testimony. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. We have with us another distinguished colleague, 
Hon. Charles A. Vanik, of Ohio, who desires to present a statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. VANIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Vanix. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate your indulgence at this late hour, with the House about ready to 
meet. I just want to take this opportunity to express my support of 
legislation that would provide for postal salary increases. 

A few weeks ago I received some 30,000 cards and letters from the 
constituents of my district, more mail than I have received on any 
other issue, urging that the standards of postal services be maintained 
and that postal salaries be increased. 

I think you have heard ample testimony on this issue as to the 
inadequacy of postal salaries, and I would like to take this opportunity 
to submit my statement at this time. I know that the hour is late, 
and I do not want to take up any more of your time. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statement be filed and made a part of the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Vanix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES A. VANIK, OF OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the generous opportunity which your committee 
has accorded me to testify on the several bills which your committee is considering 
to increase salaries of employees of the Post Office Department. It is my hope 
that your committee will report out a postal salary bill providing postal salary 
increases commensurate with the labor and the skills provided and commensurate 
with the rising cost of living. 

The employees of the postal service have been without a wage adjustment for 
over 6 years. Since 1951, the cost of living has increased while the purchasing 
power of the dollar has continued in its decline. During this period, postal’ 
workers, at frozen salary levels, have been obliged to accept a plummeting standard 
of living. The wives of postal workers have been forced to supplementary jobs to 
bolster family income. The privilege of higher learning has become almost 
impossible for the children of postal workers. How much longer can we compel 
the postal worker to subsidize the cost of the postal service by inadequate and 
discouraging salary levels? 

The American public is in full and hearty approval of pay increases to postal 
workers. Four years ago, when wage-increase legislation failed because of the 
administration’s insistence that it be made dependent upon postal rate increases, 
there was widespread public indignation. A pay increase for postal workers is a 
fair and just obligation of this Congress, irrespective of whether this Congress 
provides postal rate increases. 

In recent weeks almost 30,000 residents of my district have sent me letters or 
ecards urging that the quality of postal service be maintained and that postal 
employees receive adequate compensation. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the American public is in hearty agreement that postal salaries must be increased 
in order to preserve the integrity and the quality of the postal service. 

I hope that your committee will consider the plight of the thousands of loyal 
and fine Americans who serve the Nation so admirably and so well as employees 
of the United States postal service. The postal employees have always been 
modest in their request for pay increases and their only method of receiving 
adequate compensation is by an appeal to Congress. It is our duty to see that 
Congress passes legislation providing for salary justice for this important group 
of Federal workers. 

Mr. Morrison. Any questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Vanik, for your statement, and for 
appearing before the committee. 

At this time I would also like to place in the record statements from 
Hon. John F. Shelley, of California, and Hon. Steven B. Derounian, 
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of New York, in wea of salary increases for postal employees. 
These statements will be made a part of the record at this point. 


(The statements referred to follow:) 


STaTEMENT OF Hon. JOHN F. SHELLEY, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful to you for the 
chance to appear in support of my bill H. R. 4704, and to testify on the critical- 
need for a substantial raise in the salaries of Post Office Department employees. 
I want to congratulate the committee on the wisdom of their dicision to give the 
problem consideration, which seems to recognize that the situation is indeed 
serious. 

It is difficult for me to find something new to say on this issue. Over recent 
years the wages of postal and other Federal employees have lagged consistently 
behind those of workers in private industry generally. Just as consistently I 
have appeared before the committee and the House to plead that something be 
done to bring post office salaries up to par and to correct the great injustice 
from which the employees suffer. Unfortunately, on the only two occasions 
on which Congress has acted since I became a Member in late 1949, the raises 
voted have been so small that they far from closed the gap and did nothing to 
restore postal employment to the respected position it once held. So that we 
must use the same old arguments. 

It is true that this year they have a firmer basis than ever before. Since the 
last postal pay bill was signed on June 10, 1955, almost exactly 2 years ago, 
living costs have been going up steadily and without interruption. That law 
Public Law 68, did not begin to bridge the gap between post office salaries and 
the price of bread and beans for the families of postal employees. The infla- 
tionary policies followed by this administration, with its huge budget and its 
encouragement of high profits through tight money, high interest rates, and 
easing even minimum controls over pricing practices by the big production 
industries, has widened the gap so much that the average postal worker can’t 
even see the other side. Aside from the mounting debts these families face, 
we find surveys showing that about 50 percent of the employees themselves, have. 
been forced to take on another job and that another 37 percent find it necessary 
for their wives to work in order to make ends meet. I don’t have to dwell on 
the social consequences of those facts except to say that they are disastrous in 
many cases. Further, the effect on the efficiency of a man in this position 
while on the job is certainly not doing the Post Office Department any good and 
it is high time that they took a realistic look at that phase of their operations 
before they come to your committee looking for an answer to the problem of their 
big deficit. 

You will be presented with fact sheets showing the drastic drop in Federal 
employee income as compared with industrial workers over the last 15 to 20 years. 
Somehow those cold figures don’t seem to make too much of an impression on a 
great many people. But I want to muntion a few specific cases that I know of 
personally or have heard of from the people involved which give a pretty clear 
picture of just what the statistics means in terms of human beings. Before I 
go into that I am sure we all remember the time when a man who got a per- 
manent job as a post office clerk or a carrier was envied by his neighbors and was 
regarded as set for life. Just take a look at how different the situation is now. 
For example No. 1 there is the case of the post office employee I know who has 
been with the postal service for 27 years. During those years he and his wife 
struggled to raise and educate two sons. Both of the sons, out of school for only 
a few years, are now making considerably more money in private employment 
than their father. How can such a situation be used to encourage young men to 
to to work for the post office and to make a career out of it? It may be too late 
for the father to do anything about his own employment, but it certainly does not 
provide any incentive for this sons or their friends to adopt Government employ- 
ment as a@ career. 

For example No. 2 there is the wife of another postal employee of whom I know. 
About 4 years ago things got so bad at home financially that she had to go out 
and get a job to help support the family. Just 4 years later she is bringing home 
a bigger paycheck than her husband, who has worked for the post office for many 
years. How can a man in that position take any pride in his job? And how do 
you suppose he feels as the head of the family when his wife is the big wage earner 
and he has to take second place? 
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Another similar case is that of the 21-year-old daughter of a post-office worker 
who makes more money than her father. She may be an exceptional girl, but 
these are not exceptional cases. I could go on and cite one example after another 
and quote other cases from the hundreds of letters I have received with their 
pathetic details of the problems which arise because of the substandard pay the 
father of a family carries home from his post office job. I think I have said enough 
to prove my point. When I was a young man my friends and I used to talk about 
going into the post office as a career. The job offered a good living, the security 
of a good retirement system, and status in the community. That just isn’t the 
case any more when jobs in private industry have outstripped the advantages of 
a job in the post office by so much that there is just no comparison. Right now 
the Department has difficulty in finding people to even take the civil-service 
examinations, let alone persuading enough qualified persons to take jobs. For 
example, recently in Los Angeles over a 40-day period, 329 people resigned and 
by scouring the lists they were able to hire only 300 to take their places. When 
we add the other causes of normal turnover to those by resignation, I wonder how 
the Post Office Department and the Postmaster General expect to continue render- 
ing any service at all unless they change their minds and go to bat for a realistic 
wage schedule instead of opposing it in every way they can think of. 

That is only the first step the Postmaster General and the President should 
take in inaugurating a new personnel policy for post office and other Federal 
employees to improve the efficiency of their services, reduce costly turnover, and 
restore Federal employment to the respected position it once held. And that is 
the only way in which savings in Government operations can be made and waste 
in Government spending reduced. On March 26 of this year I addressed the 
House at some length on the question of efficiency in Government with regard to 
personnel policies, pay standards, and their effect on turnover, employee satisfac- 
tion on the job, and on the high cost.of Government resulting from the present 
practices. The recent findings of the Cordiner Committee have confirmed my 
estimate of the situation at that time. I strongly urge the committee to consider 
those points very seriously and very carefully before taking action on the pay 
raise legislation you are now considering. I am convinced that if the committee 
and the Congress approve a pay increase sufficient to bring postal salaries up to 
a level with wages in private employment and to equate postal pay with the cost 
of living the Government and the administration will be pleasantly surprised to 
find how wrong they were in opposing a wage measure this year. 

I submit that a very simple set of figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows beyond the shadow of a doubt the need for and the moral and economic 
right to a large increase in wages for post office and other Government employees 
without delay. Using the year 1939 as a base, a year now considered to have 
been a ‘“‘normal”’ year, we find that the cost of living has gone up 98.3 percent 
since that time. In other words it costs the average family just about twice as 
much to maintain the same standard of living in this year of our Lord, 1957, as 
it did in 1939. The average postal clerk’s spendable income has gone up only 
83 percent in that period. Thus, without considering the general increase in the 
Nation’s standard of living, we find that the postal employee’s income is now 15 
percent below that required for him to live in the same way as he did 18 years ago. 
But that is not the only thing to consider. In December of 1956 the spendable 
income of production workers in the manufacturing industries were 224 percent 
higher than in 1939. Allowing for the increase in the cost of living that means 
that the worker in manufacturing has a buying power now that is twice what it 
was in 1939. His standard of living has gone up 100 percent while that of the 
postal employee has gone down by 15 percent. That means that the post office 
worker has been given no share in the generally increased prosperity of the 
country—as a matter of fact he has been penalized for his increased productivity 
and for the increased productivity of the Nation as a whole. How can we justify 
that? If we were to do the right thing we would go back over the years and 
figure out how much post office employees have lost through this discriminatien 
and give it back to them in a lump sum. I don’t expect this committee or the 
Congress to do that, but I do hope and expect that we will give them a raise 
which will at the very least permit them to enjoy the same kind of life they had 
in 1939 and which will permit them to hold up their heads and to look their 
alter egos in private employment in the eye without embarrassment or apology 
for the fact that they are working for United States and all of their other fellow 
citizens. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, oF NEW YoRK 


Mr. Chairman, I commend the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service for 
its decision to give consideration to the salary scale of postal workers as compared 
with the present cost of living. For months I have urged that this be done. 

It is a hard-core fact that the cost of living is going up and to an extent this is a 
sign of a growing economy; but it also presents problems, particularly to those on 
fixed salaries where there is no possibility of a simple, sensible adjustment, except 
through the formal action of the Congress. In the congressional district I repre- 
sent it is evident that this is more pronounced than in some other sections of our 
country and it is becoming increasingly difficult for the postal worker in Nassau 
County, N. Y., to meet the daily cost of living. 

We are too inclined to take for granted the excellent performance of our postal 
service and we are prone to forget the tremendous expenditure of human effort 
that makes this service possible. 

It is important that the Congress make it possible for the Post Office Depart- 
ment to continue to attract to its service workers with proper qualifications and 
to offer the incentive necessary to retain them, if the high standards of the service 
are to be maintained. 

I hope the committee will report favorably a bill which will provide an adequate 
wage for the loyal employees of the postal service. 


Mr. Morrison. The next witness that the committee would like 
to hear from is Mr. C. B. Gravitt, Jr., legislative representative and 
secretary of the National League of Postmasters of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF C. B. GRAVITT, JR., SECRETARY AND LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF POSTMASTERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Gravirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
will be very brief. I would like to submit my statement and insert 
it in the record. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statement be filed and inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. B. Gravirtt, Jr., SECRETARY AND LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is C. B. Gravitt, Jr., 
secretary and legislative representative of the National League of Postmasters 
of the United States, an organization having members in every State in the 
Union, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present to this committee our views in 
regard to pay legislation. The latest cost of living statistics tell a grim story for 
Government workers, and it has also been pointed out that there seems to be 
no sign of a leveling off in price increases. 

Postmasters do not enjoy the provisions of the 40-hour week, yet many are 
required to work until the job is done, perhaps 10 to 12 hours or longer. They 
do not receive overtime pay or compensatory time as do other postal workers. 

Our postmaster members are not only administrators but are working post- 
masters performing routine work in their offices, from janitor to administrator. 
You will find these postmasters the representatives of the Federal Government 
in their respective communities. They directly contact and become personally 
acquainted with the patrons of their offices. 

Postmasters are now underpaid. We contend that they should receive equal 
pay with other postal employees for like or equal work, and in addition should 
receive fair compensation for the responsibility and administration of their offices. 
In many cases postmasters are required to personally own or rent equipment for 
Government use. They should be reimbursed for personal expense in operating 
and equipping post offices. 

Private industry has long ago proved its ability to operate with great economy 
and efficiency. Experience has proved that economy cannot be gained by low 
pay for management. Postmasters are, as the Postmaster General has often said, 
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the branch managers of the postal service. The efficiency of these branch man- 
agers will add a great deal to the economy and welfare of the postal system. 

One of the reasons most often given for the low salaries of postmasters is the 
small receipts of the offices. The receipts of the office have very little to do with 
the duties. Years ago, when the system was applied, there was an almost even 
exchange of incoming and outgoing mail, and therefore this was a reliable basis for 
salaries. 

Today the postal receipts have little or no proportion to the work performed, 
for modern business methods have changed the incoming mail to 15 to 20 times 
that dispatched from the smaller offices. 

The modern business system has completely robbed the majority of post 
offices in the Nation of a large part of the receipts. Business reply cards on which 
postage is paid at offices of addressees or business firms and undeliverable matter 
with returned postage collect, have helped to transfer the receipts from the smaller 
offices to the large city offices. 

The question has been raised many times as to whether small post offices are 
an integral part of the postal system or whether they are, in fact, publie services 
which cannot be justified on a businesslike basis. The Post Office Department 
considers small post offices an essential part of its national distribution system. 

In fiscal 1956 the cost of third-class post offices was $87.6 million, and the rev- 
enues generated on mail originating in or delivered by these offices came to 
$184 million. In the same year the cost of fourth-class offices was $35.5 million 
and the revenues generated came to $39.9 million. We do not agree that it can 
logically be said that these offices are money losers for the Department. Post- 
masters are trusting and hoping that Congress will not overlook their many 
hardships.due to increased living costs when pay legislation is approved. 

We approve the pay increases proposed in H. R. 5145. However, we recom- 
mend that the step increases proposed in sections 301 (a) and 303 (a) be increased 
from 4 to 7, with the same percentage increase for each step. 

I wish to express to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
thanks and appreciation for the opportunity of presenting the views of our 
organization, the National League of Postmasters of the United States. 


Mr. Gravirr. We would like to emphasize that our postmasters 
find it particularly difficult to try to meet the increased cost of living 
when their salaries have not kept up with it. 

I would like to put in a good word for our postmasters, because in 
the majority of offices they are criticized so many times, by people 
trying to judge their work according to the receipts of the Post Office. 
That seems to be an archaic method of determining the pay for anyone. 

We have the Deputy Postmaster General’s statement that pointed 
out to us that these small offices generate more revenue than it costs 
to operate them. I think we should take that into consideration. 

This working at two jobs is not new to postmasters, as in fourth-class 
offices it has been going on for a long time. 

We were glad to hear additional testimony today expressing how it 
is not. conduewe to the best interests of the service. 

When you get to third-class offices, this situation changes as our 
people do not have a 40-hour week. ‘They cannot work 40 hours and 
then go out and work on other jobs. They have to work until the 
job is done. We are asking for more pay, and feel we should have a 
40-hour week which would give compensatory time for hours worked 
over and above 40 hours. 

In the last retirement bill, the fourth class had retirement dedue- 
tions increased from 6 to 6% percent. Congress took more money out 
of their paychecks, but Congress did not provide any method to 
increase their annuities by increasing their compensation formula. 

We hope you take this into your consideration and trust you will 
report substantial increases for postmasters and other postal workers. 

Mr. Morrison. Any questions, Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Ress. Are you endorsing any bill that is before us now? 
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Mr. Gravirr. We would like to leave that to the best judgment of 
the committee so long as our people are paid enough to meet the high 
cost of living. Prices are making wage increases necessary more and 
more each day. 

Mr. Ress. I do not have your statement before me. 

Mr. Gravirr. We endorse Congressman Perkins’ bill because 
it provided $1,000 for the minimum salary of fourth-class postmasters, 
We also propose 7 step increases there along with Public Law 68. 

Mr. Rees. You do not have the bill? 

Mr. Gravirr. That is the reason we propose an amendment, in 
our statement, Mr. Rees, and hope the committee will receive it. 

Mr. Rees. An amendment to the Perkins’ bill? 

Mr. Gravirt. Yes, sir, H. R. 5145. 

Mr. Rees. What about H. R. 2474? Your discussion does not 
have anything to do with that; is that right? I am trying to get it 
straight. 

Mr. Gravirr. We think H. R. 5145 is a better bill for our people. 
Naturally, we support it, with the amendment I submitted. 

Mr. Regs. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much, Mr. Gravitt. 

We have two gentlemen here from Chicago. Although we have not 
much time left, | am sure they want to get away from here today, so 
the committee would like to hear from Mr. William Freeman, secretary 
of the Chicago Post Office Clerks, assisted by Mr. George J. Wachow- 
ski, who is the president. 

If you have a prepared statement, I suggest that you file it for the 
record and try to give the committee a summary of the statement. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FREEMAN, SECRETARY, AND GEORGE 
J. WACHOWSKI, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO POST OFFICE CLERKS’ 
UNION NO. 1 


Mr. Freeman. I will give you a summary and the highlights of 
what I have, and Mr. Wachowski intends to make an additional 
statement. 

I am secretary of the Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Union, No. 1, and 
my colleague, George Wachowski, is president, and we are delighted 
that the House committee is considering the postal pay increase. 

We believe that attention should be drawn to H. R. 6453 and H. R. 
6504, providing for a 20-percent increase in pay for post office em- 
ployees working in localities whose population is 500,000 or over. 

The basis for the measure is firmly rooted in the prevailing economic 
conditions. The wide discrepancy between prices in small towns and 
rural communities, as compared with the large metropolitan areas— 
that this exists, there can be no doubt. We have certain statistical 
information on the subject. 

Expenditures for main items of food in Chicago and in Anna, IIL, 
for families was: Chicago, $1,427; Anna, Ill., $886; housing in Chi- 
cago, $967; Anna, IIl., $680. 

Recreation and education: Chicago, $318; Anna, IIl., $165. 

These are taken from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and on the 
city worker’s family budget for October 1951 in the matter of housing, 
using Washington as 100 percent, Manchester, N. H., stood at 74 
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percent; Mobile, Ala., stood at 59 percent; Savannah, Ga., stood at 
72 percent; and Sc ranton, Pa., stood at 68 percent. 
On hospitalization costs for families, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 


Jackson, Miss., $5.65 per month; Chicago, IIl., $10.45—it was almost 


twice as much—and Los Angeles, Calif., $10.45 

The high price plateau in the large populated areas produces un- 
welcome outcomes. The wages of private industry have been steadily 
rising in the large centers, far outdistancing wages paid in the post 
offices. 

Some occupations and trades have received 7 and 8 rounds of wage 
increases. Wages are the highest they have ever been, and still going 
strong. 

Then there is a comparison on hourly rates and pay in different 
sections of the country. 

The effect of private industry paying much more in wages than 
the Chicago Post Office results in a large labor turnover. 

The turnover in the Chicago Post Office of clerks and letter carriers 
s 29.7 percent. Civil-service examinations are held for post office 
clerks and letter carriers, resulting in very few qualifying. Many of 
the newer employees are permitted to become regular employees 
through the back door by being blanketed in. The standards of 
employment are lowered to secure help. 

In spite of all the shortcuts and considerations extended to the new 
help, labor leaves the post office. 

Herewith is submitted a news release issued by Postmaster Carl A. 
Schroeder to the Chicago press, calling for new recruits to take the 
examinations, which at this date have not been too successful. No 
magic can work. More money, more wages, more for the necessities 
of life are needed to make the post office an efficient force. 

It is not only important to attract help but it is also important 
to attract educated help. The operations of post offices are compli- 
cated. Intricate schemes must be learned by employees. Many em- 
ployees are dropped because of scheme failures. A stable force is 
necessary for efficient operation. The labor turnovers largely exist 
where the cost of living is high. 

After labor is recruited, it is more important to retain it. The 
justice of the situation demands the establishment of a differential. 

If costs are higher in one locality than another, the compensation 
should be different. All industry today has pay differences. Wages 
are not identical for the same type of work. The same skills are paid 
differently in different places. This is not a newfangled idea, but as 
old as time. 

The question is, can a realistic approach to the problem of postal 
pay be achieved or is utter selfish consideration going to dominate 
the scene? 

The chief factor in the composition of wages is the cost of living. 
There can be no other formulation. 

Any other type of procedure to pay equal wages for equal work is 
an impossible formulation. The wages should be based on the formu- 
lation commensurate wages for different costs. 

The luxury of legalizing wages irrespective of costs cannot long be 
endured. The inflationary trend makes a differential as the only 
way out of the postal mess. 
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The trend of price advance has caused great hardship to Post Office 
employees. 

In Chicago it takes 60 hours of labor to pay a month’s rent. The 
price of a haircut is $2; a bus ride is 20 cents; a first-run Loop movie 
is $1.50: a corned beef sandwich, 65 to 75 cents, and in 1935 a corned 
beef sandwich was 10 cents in Chicago. 

In order to make ends meet, many employees must go through the 
grueling task of working on another job. High spec ed prevails in 
postal distribution of mail and high speed gene rally prevails in private 
industry. 

The effect of working 12 hours per day with the additional time for 
travel has reduced postal labor to the status of a beast of burden. 

The result of such an existence must produce premature old age, or 
illness. 

Present conditions are costly to the Post Office; constantly training 
new help. Upsetting situations rarely occur in a_ well-organized 
operation. 

The time has come for action by Congress, indeed a sad com- 
mentary on a domestic problem concerning the richest nation for 
failing to meet the issues squarely by effectuating a relief for its most 
loyal servants, the post office. workers of our great land. 

We conclude with a consideration requested of the measures. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Freeman, I think it was vesterday that we 
he a from the vice president and legislative representative of your 
national organization. Is your testimony the polic; v of the national 
organization or is it just from your local in Chicago? 

Mr.. Freeman. Well, we have an autonomous formulation in the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, where independence of 
thought is allowed. 

Mr. Morrison. I am not thinking about whether it is independent 
or not. What I am trying to get at is this: Is your position the 
same as the position of your national organization where they say 
that an increase of, I think, $1,700 is necessary? Most of the testimony 
boiled down—while there was some disagreement on the exact 
amount—to an amount somewhere in the neighborhood of a $1,700 
increase. Is that the position that vour local takes, or that you take? 

Mr. Freeman. No, we are not endorsing—we are to an extent 
endorsing the national program, but we are suggesting this as an 
amendment, for a differential consideration for the cities of 500,000 
or better. 

Mr. Morrison. Now, your national organization took the position 
that they were for a uniform 

Mr. Freeman. General raise. 

Mr. Morrison. All over the United States. 

Mr. Freeman. That is right. 

Mr. Morrison. As I remember the witness 

Mr. Freeman. That is right. 

Mr. Morrison. Brought out that if anyone bought a pair of 
Florsheim shoes, say, in my hometown of Hammond, he would pay the 
same price as he would for the seme Florsheim shoes in Chicago, and 
that— 

Mr. Freeman. Certain items. 

Mr. Morrison. As a matter of fact, if you bought an automobile 
in my hometown you would pay more for it than you would in 
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Chicago. According to his testimony, many of the necessities of life 
in the way of clothing and automobiles and other things are just about 
uniform in price all over the country. He brought out the fact that 
there should be no difference between any particular cities, but that 
this increase should be uniform all over the country. 

Do you subscribe to that policy or does your local maintain the 
increase should be different in particular cities? 

Mr. Freeman. We maintain that there should be a differential and 
though there are many items where the costs are identical in the 
general and certain matters like housing and general cost of living are 
much higher in Chicago than, say, in the areas of Tennessee and 
Kentucky and according to what figures that do exist by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the difference is from $1,000 to $1,500. 

Mr. Wacnowsk1. That is correct. 

Mr. Morrison. Any questions? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Freeman, I do not have a copy of your statement. I under- 
stood you to say something about equal pay for equal work. 

Mr. Freeman. No. 

Mrs. Harpen. Do the women clerks in the Chicago post offices 
receive the same pay as the gentlemen clerks receive? 

Mr. Freeman. Same pay, but our statement was the pay should 
be commensurate with living costs. I did not use the formulation of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Mrs. Harpen. I thought I heard you say something about equal 
pay. 

Mr. Freeman. It should be a commensurate rate with the costs. 

Mr. Wacnowski. Mr. Chairman, I am the president of the Chicago 
Post Office Clerks Union. My name is George Wachowski and I 
worked in the post office since 1922, September 1922, and I have 
worked nights all these years. I have been president of the union 
for 15 years. , 

I believe that I know what I am talking about when I talk about 
the prices in Chicago, and compared throughout the entire country. 
The price of a haircut in Chicago is $1.75 and $2 most places. You 
can go to New York City and get a haircut for 60 cents. That is 
right, absolutely. I’ve got evidence to prove it. 

Mr. Morrison. Would the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 
I do not mean to make my hometown a criteria of any price, but 
you bring up the matter of haircuts. 

Haircuts in my hometown for children are $1.25 and for adults are 
$1.50, and that is just a community of about 10,000 people. So a 
postal clerk in Hammond, La., is paying the same price for a haircut 
for his children that you pay in C hicago. 

Mr. Wacuowskl!. It is just one item. 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. 

Mr. WacuowskI1. It is still less. 

Mr. Morrison. You brought it up for an example. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. They charge $2.50 for cutting squirrels in Alaska. 

I do not think he intended to show a differential in rates. 

Mr. Freeman. They get 20 percent more pay than other Govern- 
ment emplovees. 

Mr. SaAntanGceLo. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Morrison. You say a haircut in New York is 60 cents. Do 
you mean by that New York should be left out. You thought New 
ork was larger than Chicago because they have 60-cent haircuts? 

Mr. SantTaNGELo. Only on the Bowery, Mr. Chairman, do they 
charge 60 cents for haircuts. : 

Mr. Freeman. The fact in evidence about the highest prices in the 
large centers show that they are higher—that is statistically in 
evidence. 

Mr. Morrison. There has been a bell for a no quorum call. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. May I get one statement in? 

Mr. Morrison. You may have the floor, Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SantTanGeLo. Apropos of the subject this gentleman raised— 
and I appreciate his point of view—but I have here a statement from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the cost of living for a family of 4 
in all the major cities of the United States, and I have the city of 
Chicago which the gentleman has referred to, that the cost of living for 
a family of 4 is $4,454; whereas the cost of living for a family of 4 in 
Washington, D. C., is $4,743, and that in many of these major cities 
of the United States, the cost of living for a family of 4 is higher than 
the cost of living in Chicago. I do not think the gentleman has 
indicated the classification of cities. 

Is he going to differentiate on the basis of population—whether it 
is a city of 500,000 or a city in excess of 250,000, or a city in excess 
of 1 million? 

Mr. Freeman. Five hundred thousand. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. I did not understand that the gentleman pointed 
that out. 

Mr. Wacuowsk1. Mr. Chairman, may I explain that? 

Mr. Morrison. Are you through, Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes; I am through. 

Mr. Wacnuowsk1. I might explain, in the Sheehan bill, H. R. 6453, 
it takes localities and areas of 500,000. That includes, like you might 
take Chicago, that would take in Evanston and Park Ridge and Oak 
Park and all the other ones, and you get that basis from the Bureau of 
the Census, and the last decennial report that they had. 

I believe there are about 37 areas that would be covered by it. 
That covers every large city and it covers all the suburban towns where 
the cost of living is just the same as interlocked cities, and it covers 
about, I would say, 37 localities. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I realize that the bell has rung for the meeting, 
but I believe that this letter is important, and it is very short, and 
I have only this one copy, but this is a letter sent by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor to all the Congressmen in the Chicago area, and 
this is what it says. It is very short and it is very important: 

At the April 2 meeting of the Chicago Federation of Labor it unanimously 
endorsed H. R. 6453, providing a 20 percent salary adjustment for post-office 
employees in cities of population of 500,000 or more. 

We believe this salary increase for post-office workers residing in metropolitan 
communities is justified, since living costs in those areas are considerably higher 
in those larger cities. The postal administration in Chicago has had difficulty 
in securing employees because pay rates are inadequate. Payment of higher 
salaries in metropolitan communities is the practice in many trades and industry, 
where wages are set through collective bargaining. 

On behalf of the 500,000 members of the Chicago Federation of Labor we urge 
and sincerely request your report of H. R. 6453 by Representative Timothy P. 
Sheehan. 
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And it was signed by William A. Lee, president, and William F. Cleary, 
secretary. 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor and the Labor League, 
Chicago Union Labor League, have endorsed similar legislation to that 
which I have copies of, but I believe in saving time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Freeman, do you want to file your statement 
for the record? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morrison. Let Mr. Freeman’s statement be filed and made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FREEMAN, Cuicaco Post OrricE CLERK’s UNtIon No. 1 


I am William Freeman, secretary of the Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Union, 
representing over 5,500 members. I am a city distributor in the Chicago post 
office and have over 33 years of service, most of which was spent on the night set. 
Assisting me in the presentation in support of H. R. 6453 and H. R. 6504 is George 
J. Wachowski, president of the Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Union, who has 34 
years of service and is a parcel post distributor assigned to the night shift at the 
Chicago post office. 

I am delighted that the House committee is considering the matter of post office 
pay increases. I believe that attention should be drawn to H. R. 6453 and H. R. 
6504 providing for a 20 percent increase in pay of post office employees working in 
localities whose population is 500,000 or over. The Senate committee is consider- 
ing 8. 27, 8S. 734 and S. 1326. The Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Union is offering 
as a suggestion, H. R. 6453 and H. R. 6504. 

The basis for the measure is firmly rooted in the prevailing economic conditions. 
The wide discrepancy between prices in small towns and rural communities as 
compared with the large metropolitan areas. That this exists there can be no 
doubt; the facts are evident. For illustration: the [Illinois Labor Bulletin of 
January—February 1957 records a survey of consumer expenditures in 1950 by 
United States Bureau of Labor following a survey of consumer expenditures. 
Three hundred and thirty-six families were interviewed in Chicago and 40 families 
in Anna, Ill., population 4,380 people. Expenditures for main items were as 
follows: Food, Chicago—$1,427, Anna—$886; housing, Chicago—$967, Anna— 
$680; recreation and education, Chicago—$318, Anna—$165. 

City worker’s family budget for October 1951, issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics—in 1951 Washington, D. C., had the highest living cost in the item of 
housing. Using Washington as 100 percent, Manchester, N. H., percentagewise, 
stood at 74 percent; Mobile, Ala., stood at 59 percent; Savannah, Ga., 72 percent; 
Scranton, Pa., 68 percent. Hospitalization costs for families, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, Jackson, Miss.—$5.65 per month; Chicago, Ill—$10.45; Los Angeles, 
Calif. —$10.45. 

The high price plateau in the large populated areas produce unwelcome out- 
comes. The wages of private industry have been steadily rising in the large 
centers far outdistancing wages paid in the post offices. 

Some occupations and trades have received 7 and 8 rounds of wage increases. 
The wages are the highest they have ever been and still going strong. Comparative 
hourly wage scale of selected occupation in various city areas (as of October 
31, 1956): machinists, Chicago, I1l.—$2.44 per hour; McAlester, Okla.—$1.99 
per hour; Macon, Ga.—$2.04 per hour. For laborers: Chicago, Ill.—$1.83 per 
hour; Macon, Ga.—$1.09 per hour. Source, Federal Employees Almanac, 1957. 
The effect of private industry paying much more in wages than the Chicago 
Post Office results in a large labor turnover. The turnover in the Chicago Post 
Office, clerks and letter carriers, is 29.7 percent. Civil-service examinations are 
held for post office clerks and letter carriers, resulting in very few qualifying. 
Many of the newer employees are permitted to become regular employees through 
the back door by being blanketed in. The standards of employment are lowered 
to secure help. In spite of all the shortcuts and considerations extended to the 
new help, labor leaves the post office. Herewith is submitted a news release issued 
by Postmaster Carl A. Schroeder, January 28, 1957, to the Chicago press: 
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[News release January 28, 1957, 1-28-28:L] 
“OrFICE OF PosTMASTER, UNITED STATES Post OFFICE 
“Chicago, Il. 


“What: 500 clerk-carrier positions available. 

“Where: Chicago post office. 

“‘When: Examinations given daily to assist in filling vacancies. 

“Why: Retirements and promotions in last 3 months created vacancies. 

‘Due to the many promotions and retirements, the Chicago post office has 
immediate openings for young men and women 18 years of age or older in the 
important career positions of clerk or carrier. 

‘*Postmaster Carl A. Schroeder anounced that the recent changes in the retire- 
ment laws which have increased benefits has encouraged many of the career em- 
ployees to accept their retirement. The retirement law is only one of the many 
features that attracts career employees. The many new benefits have attracted 
hundreds of new personnel for the post office each week, but vacancies still exist 
as others apply for retirement earlier than anticipated. 

“The starting annual salary for a reguiar distribution clerk is $3,660 plus the 
added 10 percent bonus for duty between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. Annual 
automatic increases for 7 years advances the career postal employees salary as 
distribution clerk to $4,410. Postal employees enioy eight paid holidays each 
year. 

“This is the time of opportunity to enjoy a position of respect in your com- 
munity. Never before has the Post Office Department offered so much to career 
employees. Apply now, room 304, Main Post Office Building, Canal and Van 
Buren Streets, Chicago 7, IIl.”’ 

No magic can work. More money, more wages, more for the necessities of life 
are needed to make the post office an efficient force. 

It is not only important to attract help, but is also important to attract educated 
help. The operations of post offices are complicated. Intricate schemes must be 
learned by employees. Many employees are dropped because of scheme failures. 
A stable force is necessary for efficient operation. The labor turnovers largely 
exist where the cost of living is high. After labor is recruited, it is more important 
to retain it. 

The justice of the situation demands the establishment -of a differential. If 
costs are higher in one locality than another, the compensation should be different. 
All industry today has pay differences. Wages are not identical for the same type 
of work. The same skills are paid differently in different places. This is not a 
newfangled idea, but as old as time. The question is, can a realistic approach 
to the problem of postal pay be achieved or is utter selfish consideration going to 
dominate the scene. 

The chief factor in the composition of wages is the cost of living. There can be 
no other formulation. Any other type of procedure to pay equal wages for equal 
work is an impossible formulation. The wages should be based on the formulation 
commensurate wages for different costs. The luxury of legalizing wages irrespee- 
tive of costs cannot long be endured. The inflationary trend makes a differential 
as the only way out of the postal mess. 

The trend of price advance has caused great hardship to post-office employees. 
It takes 60 hours of labor to pay a month’s rent, The price of a haircut is $2; 
a bus ride is 20 cents; a first-run Loop movie is $1.50; a corned beef sandwich, 65 
to 75 cents. In 1935 a corned beef sandwich was 10 cents in Chicago. 

In order to make ends meet, many employees must go through the grueling 
task of working on another job. High speed prevails in postal distribution of 
mail and high speed generally prevails in private industry. The effeet of working 
12 hours per day with the additional time for travel has reduced postal labor to 
the status of a beast of burden. The great achievement of the last century in 
eliminating chattel slavery has produced a new kind of slavery—economic slavery. 

The result of such an existence must produce premature old age, or illness. 
Present conditions are costly to the post office. Constantly training new help. 
Upsetting situations rarely a well-organized operation. The time has come for 
action by Congress. Indeed a sad commentary on a domestic problem con- 
fronting the richest nation on earth failing to meet the issues squarely by ef- 
fectuating a relief for its most loyal servants, the post-office workers of our great 
land. 

Chairman and members of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, we 
implore you to give speedy consideration and approval to H. R. 6453 and H. R. 
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6504. It is just and renders aid, where aid is needed most. We feel certain that 
efforts extended in behalf of our aggrieved membership will be deeply appreciated 
and will long be remembered. The Chicago community as a whole will be 
benefited by clearing air hovering over the post office. This is one sure way to 
make the service what it has been for decades—a dependable and upright certain 
force in the business world of today. 

We thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. We want to thank you gentlemen for app2aring 
before the committee. We are sorry that time ran out, but the House 
meets today at 11 o’clock instead of 12. 

We also regret the fact that three other witnesses who were sched- 
uled for today, Mr. Ray Hulick, Mr. Ross Messer, and Mr. James B. 
Cobb, were not heard. Those witnesses will be heard when the 
committee meets tomorrow at 10 o’clock. They will be the first on 
the agenda. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, VICE PRESIDENT, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Donerty. Mr. Chairman, may I correct the record to show, 
as vice president of the AFL-ClO—my name is William C. Doherty— 
the AFL-CIO endorses the Morrison bill, H. R. 2474. 

Mr. Morrison. With no further proceedings, the committee 
stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., Tuesday, June 18, 1957, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 19, 
1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orricre AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James H. Morrison presiding. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Dennison. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The Chair recognizes Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison. I ask unanimous consent that the statements of 
Hon. Edwin H. May, Jr., and Hon. William S. Broomfield, in support 
of postal pay increases, be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Morrison. They will be filed and inserted into the record at 
this point. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Epwin H. May, Jr., or CoNNECTICUT 


Mr. Chairman, many of my colleagues have expressed their interest in this 
postal pay raise legislation. Some have elaborated at great length on the need 
for this increase. In a very short and concise statement, may I simply say this: 
The Connecticut area postal employees have a tremendous problem keeping up 
with the pay scales of employees of private business and industry in our area. 
There is no doubt in my mind that a pay increase is needed by the post office 
people. I have repeatedly urged this. I have come out in favor of it and now 
urgently request that your committee do its utmost to report favorably a fair and 
reasonable pay increase commensurate with wages now payed in private industry. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Wiuiuram 8S. BroomriEtp, or MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, rain, sleet or snow may not keep the postman from his appointed 
tasks, but Congress might. The high cost of making a decent living is nowhere 
more apparent than in the ranks of post-office employees. These men, many of 
whom work in large metropolitan areas where the scale of wages in private in- 
dustry is high and where prices are even higher, are feeling the pinch to a danger- 
ous degree. 

Let’s take as an example the plight of postal workers in my own district of 
Oakland County, Mich. Like most of you gentlemen, I have been beseiged with 
literally hundreds of letters on the postal pay problem. Most of these letters 
make good, sound economic sense. 

The contents point to the rising cost of living. Some included pay stubs for 
2 weeks’ wages. Others included their entire household budgets and asked me to 
please figure a way out for their families in the face of mounting costs for food, 
clothing and house payments. 

Perhaps a few quotations from some of these letters, taken at random, will best 
illustrate my point. 

“Not only as a constituent, but more as an interested citizen, I must insist on 
your support of H. R. 2474 concerning the increase of postal employees’ salaries. 
The wages of these postal workers, as with the workers of many Government de- 
partments, are in a deplorable state in view of today’s cost of living.” 
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“T would appreciate your supporting a minimum of $1,500 (a year) pay raise 
in behalf of the postal employees. I am enclosing one of my pay stubs. The 
stub represents 2 weeks’ work, or $68.61 clear a week. I have worked for the 
post office for 7% years, and I am married with 3 children. * * * Sir, we need a 
substantial pay raise badly.” 

“T cannot think of any service that the American people depend on more than 
the postal service. So why shouldn’t the postal employees be paid as well as other 
skilled workers.” 

“With 20 years of seniority, I still earn only $4,410 per year base pay. We 
can’t possibly maintain a fair standard of living.” 

“To make things tougher for us, the United Automobile Workers got another 
5 cent per hour raise here. This will leave us another $100 a year behind.” 

“They (postal employees) should be paid a wage for their work that will let 
them enjoy an American standard of living.” 

‘‘A pay increase for postal workers is long overdue and sorely needed.” 

“A statement in the Detroit Free Press of May 1 said that the average weekly 
pay of Ford Motor Co. workers is now $108.53. This amount represents very 
nearly the total take home pay of most postal employees for a 2-week pay period.” 

“The Post Office Department can’t expect to get and hold the right kind of 
men if they won’t pay a living wage.” 

“After being informed by postal employees of their annual salaries, I am of the 
opinion they are very much underpaid, according to the salaries of other workers. 
Our mailman is the most important person in our lives. I therefore urge you to 
support a postal pay raise.” 

“‘My annual salary is $3,785 a year or $72.78 a week gross. In 2 weeks I take 
home $115 less income tax. Look at the difference between the shopmen and 
mail carriers. They can make almost as much as us by not working (by) re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation and a guaranteed wage.” 

These arguments are impossible to refute. It is a fact that postal employees— 
particularly those in high-price districts near metropolitan centers—are in des- 
perate straits. I most strongly urge that our postal workers, who have proved 
their loyalty and devotion to duty on countless occasions, should receive the right 
to enjoy the American standard of living of which we are so proud. 


Mr. Morrison. I would also like to insert into the record at this 
point a statement from the distinguished gentleman from Maine, 
Mr. Coffin; a statement from the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Dollinger; a statement from the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina, Mr. Ashmore; a statement from the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. Cramer; a statement from the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, Mr. Farbstein; a statement from 
the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Blatnik; a state- 
ment from the distinguished gentleman from Washington, Mr. Mack; 
and a statement from Mr. George L. Warfel, president, the National 
Association of Special Delivery Messengers. All of these statements 
will be filed and inserted in the record at this point. 

(Statements referred to follow: ) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANK M. Corrin, oF MAINE 


Mr. Chairman, I know that many persons from all parts of the country have 
addressed this committee in person or by mail with regard to the important 
legislation which is before you. I come to you as one who has taken the rather 
unusual step of signing a discharge petition. I was reluctant to do this because 
I much prefer to rely on our normal legislative procedures. But the subject 
matter involved seemed to me so meritorious that I could not withhold my 
support from this cause. 

I do not need to point out to this committee the fact that Government workers, 
including postal employees, are at the bottom of the list of classes of workers in 
the extent of pay raises received during recent years. This class of workers from 
whom we expect and demand efficient, loyal and indefatigable service have simply 
not shared in the overall prosperity enjoyed by the country at large in the years 
since World War II. Indeed, their wages have not even kept pace with the rise 
in the cost of living. 

Rather than to attempt to duplicate the statistics with which you are all 
familiar, I thought I would best serve this particular cause by describing to you 
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the situation of a typical postal employee in my district. This case is duplicated 
by many other letters in my file. This particular person, however, presented his 
own situation so clearly and without bitterness which we might expect from one 
in his position, that I thought it pertinent to quote it in full. 


“APRIL 3, 1957. 
“Representative FRANK COFFIN, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CoFFIN: I wish to solicit your support of coming 
legislation which bring the pay of postal employees up to a reasonable level with 
the ‘cost of living.’ 

“T wish to show you a minimum budget (monthly) of my family of five to illus- 
trate the present situation of most postal employees especially those with families 
of small children. My monthly pay (take home) is $306.28. My minimum of 
major expenses are $299.25—you will readily see there are a lot not listed. 


Fuel $20. 00 | Housing 3 $25. 00 
Electricity 16. 00 | Taxes . 00 
Life insurance 8. 00 | Telephone 56. 00 
Transportation 1 20. 00} Health insuranee . 25 
Medical and dental 15. 00 a 
Clothing - - - 20. 00 | Total - 299. 25 
Food _ _ -- 2 150. 001 

1 Includes gas and upkeep. 

2 Includes milk (powdered). 

3 Mortgage and repairs. 

4 Real estate. 

5 No tolls. 


“You can see that this leaves practically nothing for the countless other things 
such as church, charities, music lessons, entertainment. If my children, and at 
least one of them does want to further his education all I can do is give him my 
moral support 

“T hope these facts will help you to reach a decision.” 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot long continue to expect the kind of postal service 
which this Nation has a right to enjoy and, indeed, which is necessary to fulfill 
the original purposes of the service if we continue to regard these employees as a 
tail on the economic kite. That is, there is no justification in my mine for assum- 
ing that salary levels and other employee benefits which are normally enjoyed by 
employees of private industry should not also be applied to our family of Govern- 
ment employees. 

Our post office was conceived as a public service in a completely self-sustaining 
business. When the Continental Congress first took over the handling of the 
mails, its first step was to cut the rates which had been charged by the British 
Government. This Congress said, “If the necessary expense shall exceed the 
produce, the deficiency shall be made good by the United Colonies.”’ If we are 
ever to take pride in the conduct of this service, we must, as legislators, first 
create the conditions from which pride can reasonably be expected to grow. The 
first of these conditions is to do justice in the all-important matter of salary scales. 

I would, therefore, add my views to all those who have advocated favorable 
action in the consideration of the salary bill. 


STATEMENT OF Hon, IstpoRE DOLLINGER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a disgrace that we have 
allowed the present situation regarding postal workers’ pay to continue as long 
as it has. Our grossly underpaid postal workers have endured real hardships; 
they cannot meet ever-increasing living costs. Postal salaries are far below those 
being paid in private industry; present salary grades in the postal field schedule 
do not provide an adequate level of living. 

I am told that in the the New York City post office, low wages have compelled 
more than 60 percent of the postal employees to seek outside employment in 
order to meet the high cost of living. What kind of eareer service is this which 
requires a man to work 12 or 14 hours a day—8 hours in his post-office job and 
4 or more hours in the other job? What kind of life can such an employee have? 
His existence is actually all work; he has no time or energy or inclination for 
recreation, family life, or hobbies or any of the things that make life pleasant and 
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worth living and which should be everyone’s reward at the end of a normal 
working day. 

The turnover rate in our post offices is increasing rapidly and it has already 
reached alarming proportions in the New York post office. The post office js 
finding it increasingly difficult to retain their experienced workers and eligibility 
rosters are becoming smaller and smaller, because of the low wage scale, and the 
resultant lack of interest in the postal service as a career. 

The administration’s attitude in opposing postal pay increases is unrealistie 
and unwise. Inasmuch as the Federal Government has been unable to control 
substantial wage and price increases which affected prices which Government 
employees must pay for living necessities it is now the duty of Congress to adjust 
the pay of postal employees so they can have at least a decent existence. 

The morale of our faithful postal employees has reached a low point; what to 
them appeared to be a good career has become a most unrewarding job. Unless 
our postal workers are paid adequate salaries, enabling them to enjoy a reasonably 
good standard of living, the efficiency of our postal system will be seriously 
undermined. We owe it to this fine and important group of workers to give 
them adequate pay for the duties they perform. 

I urge the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service to take favorable action 
providing for adequate pay increases for our postal workers without further delay, 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Rospert T. ASHMORE, OF SoutTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to express myself in favor 
of an increase in salary for postal employees. I feel that these loyal Government 
workers are justified in requesting an increase in salary at this time because the 
cost of living has greatly exceeded the wage increase granted postal workers during 
the past few years. Many employees in the Post Office Department are now unable 
to maintain their homes and support their families under the present wage scale. 
This creates not only an undue financial burden on the postal employees but at 
the sare time brings about a low state of morale, lack of interest, and inefficiency. 

In view of these conditions I highly recommend a reasonable salary increase for 
all postal workers. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. WiLuiaAM C. CRAMER, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, as this committee studies the problem of postal employees’ 
salary increases I would like to state my position and point out the problem as 
it pertains to the First District of Florida. There are two basic elements with 
which the postal employees are concerned and which will vitally affect the con- 
tinyed orderly operation of the mails. 

Throughout the First District I have talked with representatives and individuals 
in nearly every post office. Their problems have been fully discussed and there 
is no qrestion in my mind that they are at this time due an increase in salary. 
The rising cost of living and the traditional lag of Government salaries behind 
those of private industry finds the employee inadequately paid to maintain normal 
living standards in his home. In our great Government and prosperous Nation 
this is an onerous burden to be borne by faithful employees of many years. 

Of primary importance to the Post Office Department and the Nation as a 
whole is the very grave concern that if the wages of these fine Government 
employees are not brought up to comparable standards that they might earn in 
other fields, trained and qualified employees will not be available to the Depart- 
ment in these highly skilled positions. We are actually facing a personnel break- 
down in the Post Office Department. 

I do not want either of these conditions to exist in the First District of Florida 
or throughout the Nation. We call vpon the Post Office Department to adeq ately 
and properly serve our brsiness and social needs. We must give them good tools 
of manpower. To do this the men must have proper working conditions and 
remuneration in such amount that will permit happy family and community life. 
I urge upon you early action correcting what is a grievous error in the structure 
of post office wage scales. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, oF NEW YORK 


On behalf of the postal clerks, I desire to advise the members of this honorable 
committee that I feel very strongly about the situation of the postal employees 
in my district, the 19th Congressional District of New York. I further believe 
that the postal employees have been underpaid for a number of years and that 
it is high time that their request for sufficient earnings to decently support their 
families be recognized. 

In New York City the low wages of the postal employees has compelled more 
than 60 percent of that number to seek outside employment in order to maintain 
a decent living standard. 

Because of the low pay the morale of postal employees is so poor it has become 
difficult for the postal service to attract qualified employees and retain the skill 
necessary for the efficient functioning of the service. I know that it has become 
necessary to hire hundreds of temporary employees in the postal service in New 
York City. This action has become imperative because of the inability of the 
service to secure men who are willing to take the examination in order to obtain 
civil-service status. This is undoubtedly due to the low rate of earnings of the 
regular postal employees. 

I therefore submit to this honorable committee that in the interest of the 
employees and in the interest of better service that the enactment of H. R. 2474 
would be very salutary. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Jonn A. BLATNIK, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 am much concerned over the 
legislation now before your committee having to do with the increase in the pay 
of postal employees, and I want to endorse the Morrison bill, H. R. 2474 and urge 
the committee to give earlv and favorable consideration to this legislation. 

In considering the wage requests of the postal employees, I think it is most 
important that the committee take into consideration the fact that there has been 
a tremendous change in the standard of living in this country. I do not believe 
that you should consider the pending pay raise solely on the basis of cost of living. 
I do not believe that the pay of postal employees has even kept pace with the 
increased cost of living, but I think in measuring a proper pay raise, you have to 
take into consideration that the average Americans are living better today than 
ever before; they are enjoying new products; they have attained new forms of 
medical, hospital, and surgical protection; more people now own their own homes; 
practically all Americans own automobiles; there has been a tremendous increase 
in the number of electrical appliances; more and more American children are 
having an opportunity to attend universities; more American families are having 
better vacations now than ever before. These are all factors in the standard of 
living. 

In order to give the postal employees a proper American standard of living, I 
think it is necessary to grant them increases comparable to the increases proposed 
in the Morrison bill. The present salaries being paid postal employees are far too 
low. Despite the fact that we hear a great deal of talk about economy, I[ think it is 
imperative that pay raises be enacted in this session. I urge the committee to 
proceed without delay so that ample time will remain for the House and Senate 
to pass legislation and have it enacted into law before we recess for the summer. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. RussELL V. MACK, oF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in making this appeal to you in 
behalf of wage increases for our postal workers, I am actually presenting the 
considered views of the people of the Third Congressional District of the State of 
Washington. I am also speaking for the elected members of the Washington 
State Legislature which, by means of Senate Joint Memorial No. 24 expressed 
their belief that postal salary increases were necessary. 

I am asking that a copy of this memorial be made a part of my presentation and 
eall your attention to the wording of their final conclusion. ‘‘Now, therefore 
your memorialists respectfully pray that the Congress and the President of the 
United States initiate and successfully complete such actions as may be necessary 
to bring about a fair, reasonable and equitable solution of the economic problem 
of postal employees generally.”’ 
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Before making this presentation this morning I spent some time studying the 
very extensive file of correspondence I have received over the past few months 
from the people of my district. While it is true that I have received many letters 
from postal employees and their families by far the greatest number of letters 
were from people and organizations which had no personal interest in this legis- 
lation. They were firmly convinced, however, that the postal employees were 
doing a fine job, that they were not receiving pay commensurate with their 
efforts and that their wage scale had lagged behind that of other workers in the 
same general classification. 

These letters that I examined were from all walks of life. Some were from 
businessmen, many were from employees in various private businesses. There 
were numerous letters from fraternal, civic, veteran, and labor organizations, 
They all expressed the same thought; that the postal service efficiency had in- 
creased greatly during the past few years and that the postal workers were handling 
more mail faster with no increase in personnel. 

I, personally, subscribe to the views of the people of my district. The postal 
service, in my opinion, has greatly increased its efficiency. More mail is being 
handled than 4 years ago and with less personnel. This is proof to me that postal 
employees have earned a pay increase by increased productivity. Also, the rise 
in living costs suggests that a pay increase is in order. 

Speaking both as an individual and in behalf of the many people of my district 
who have expressed their wishes on this matter, I urge your committee to study 
the bills now before you and report favorably a bill which will materially increase 
the pay of all postal workers. 





WASHINGTON STATE SENATE, 
Olympia, March 22, 1957. 
Hon. Russett V. Mack, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Mack: I have the honor to transmit Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 24 adopted during the session of the Washington State Legislature which 
just adjourned. 

Respectfully yours, 
Warp Bowpen, Secretary of the Senate. 


SENATE Joint Memoria No. 24 


‘To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States and 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 

Washington, in legislative session assembled, respectfully represent as follows: 
Whereas the need for a substantial salary increase for the rank and file of post 

office personnel has in recent years been generally recognized; and 
Whereas recent studies, such as set forth in the August 3, 1956, issue of U. 8S. 

News & World Report, indicate that in the past decade or more such personnel 

have made comparatively the lowest buying power—income gains notwithstand- 

ing—that consumer price indexes have steadily risen in the same period; and 

Whereas the Honorable the President of the United States in a recent budget 
message indicated that the volume of post office business has increased 11 percent 
during the fiscal years of 1954 through 1957, and in his last state of the Union 
message stated that wage increases ‘‘must be reasonably related to improvements 
in productivity”; and 

Whereas Post office department records show that the volume of mail handled 
from 1950 to 1955 increased 22 percent while personnel increased approximately 
only 10 percent; and 

Whereas in order to maintain a decent and respectable standard of living the 
great bulk of postal employees have been obligated to supplement their regular 
income for full-time work by additional employment thereby extending their per 
hour, per week labor beyond what the times call for in virtually every other line of 
employment; and 

Whereas the general imbalance between services rendered and income earnable 
has caused most undesirable resignations from the service and has precluded the 
recruitment of desirable additions to the service; now, therefore, 

Your Memorialists respectfully pray that the Congress and the President of the 

United States initiate and successfully complete such action as may be necessary 
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to bring about a fair, reasonable and equitable solution of the economie problem of 
postal a generally; be it 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the United States Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States and to each member of the con- 
gressional delegation from the State of Washington. 

I, Ward Bowden, Secretary of the Senate, do hereby certify that this is a true 
and correct copy of Senate Joint Memorial No. 24 passed on March 5, 1957. 

Warp BowpENn, 
Secretary of the Senate 





STATEMENT OF Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, OF Iowa 


Mr. Chairman, I ask your earnest consideration of H. R. 7961, my bill to 
increase the salaries of postal workers. 

H. R. 7961 provides for a $400 increase for those postal employees paid on an 
annual basis. For employees on an hourly basis, the bill would increase their 
pay, 20 cents per hour. Fourth-class postmasters would have their salaries 
increased by 20 percent. 

The Post Office Department tells me that the average clerk or carrier, paid on 
an hourly basis, works approximately 2,016 hours per year. The hourly increase 
provided by my bill would mean an overall salary increase of some $403.20 for 
employees in this category. 

Fourth-class postmasters range all the way from $419 per year to a high of 
$3,018. The average annual salary would be something like $1,962. Based or the 
20 percent increase provided by H. R. 7961, these employees would receive an 
average increase of $392.40. 

Whereas the salary increases proposed by this bill are modest indeed compared 
to the amounts necessary to put the wages of postal workers on a par with com- 
parable jobs in private industry and business, the bill does have a feature which 
will give them more security in the future. 

This feature is popularly referred to as the escalator clause, a provision which 
would tie the salaries of postal workers to the cost of living index, a practice which 
has worked quite well in the automotive industry for several years. 

The salaries would be reviewed every 6 months and for each point, or major 
fraction of a point, change in the basic Consumer Price Index, the salaries would 
be adjusted up or down in relation to this change. This feature would eliminate 
the necessity of having the postal workers come before us each year for an adjust- 
ment, and it certainly would save the time of this committee in holding hearings 
to determine the advisability of other adjustments. 

Some figures from the Post Office Department will give an indication of the 
cost of the salary increases as proposed in this bill: 














Fiscal 1959 Fiscal 1960 Fiscal 1961 Fiscal 1962 
' 





Salary cost... --- ¥ $214, 600, 000 | $220,000, 000 | $225, 500,000 | $231, 100, 000 $236, 900, 000 
Other cost _- Jesdoquese 22, 900, 000 23, 500,000 | 24, 000, 000 24, 600, 000 25, 300, 000 
Feel... <6. 4 | 237, 500, 000 243, 500, 000 249, 500, 000 255, 700, 000 262, 200, 000 


The Department has also figured that the cost per point of increase in the cost 
of living index will be $26,900,000. 

All of us are aware of the important service rendered by the postal employees 
who are a sincere, loyal, hard-working group of people. Their wages have been 
allowed to lag behind and most of these families now find themselves having a 
struggle to make ends meet. Some of them write me they have had to take extra 
jobs in order to keep up with the cost of living. Other families write that they 
have to borrow money just to provide the bare necessities. Try as they will to 
keep their families clothed and fed, they slip back a little each month and go 
deeper in debt 

We must do something to improve the pay status of these employees. I feel 
that H. R. 7961 is a step in the right direction to give them an increase now and 
provide them a degree of security in the future if the cost of living continues to 
rise. I sincerely trust that your con\mittee will see fit to take favorable action 
on this bill. 
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STATEMENT OF GEeorRGE L. WARFEL, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF SpeciAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record, my name is 
George L. Warfel, president of the National Association of Special Delivery 
Messengers, whose membership is limited to special-delivery messengers in the 
field service of the Post Office Department. ; 

First, in behalf of our membership I wish to subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
testimony so ably presented by Messrs. Doherty, Hallbeck, and Nagle who 
appeared before you representing the postal unions affiliated with the Govern. 
ment Employes Council (AFL-CIO) with which our association is affiliated, 
Since it appears to me they have presented irrefutable facts fully substantiating 
the need for this legislation, I shall not burden the record by reiteration of the 
premises on which these conclusions are based, and shall confine my statement in 
support of section 2 of H. R. 2474 which provides for adjustment to the proposed 
new schedule by placing all employees who are in step 1 immediately prior to the 
effective date of this act in the new step 1; those'in step 2 to new step 2; those in 
step 3 to new step 3; and those in steps 4, 5, 6 and 7 to be placed in new step 4, 

The following chart illustrates the application of section 2 to special-delivery 
messengers and all other employees who are in present salary level 4 of the postal 
field service schedule: 
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We are grateful for the expressions of sympathetic interest by the members of 
this committee to the economic situation with which we are faced. Also, we feel 
that the need and the justice for the upward pay adjustment requested have been 
substantiated by previous testimony. However, we are also mindful of the 
practical aspects of securing enactment of a much needed pay raise at this session 
of Congress. In this connection we most earnestly urge that the committee, in 
reporting out the best possible bill which can be enacted, will retain the adjusting 
provisions of section 2 for the following reasons: 

When pay schedules were enacted for special-delivery messengers by Public 
Law 134, 79th Congress, the top step established for our position was three steps 
lower than those for postal clerks and city carriers. Under the job evaluation 
studies conducted by the Department in 1954, the duties of our position were 
judged to be on the same level of responsibility as for city carriers and the majority 
of postal clerks, which substantiated our contention over the years. Accordingly, 
under Public Law 68, special delivery messengers were placed in level 4. How- 
ever, in conversion to the new schedules established by Public Law 68 credit for 
service previously rendered in the top grade of our old schedule was not given 
consideration. The facts are that at least 75 percent of the special delivery 
messengers had served in the top step of their pay schedule for 3 years or more 
previous to the enactment of Public Law 68 and are now only in step 5 of level 4— 
the highest step attainable to them at this date under Public Law 68. By auto 
matic promotion, under present law, they would advance to step 6 next December 
and not until December 1958 would they attain the top step. Thus the passage of 
this provision would, on the effective date of the act, bring the wages of special 
delivery messengers to their proper level. 

The absurdity of the present situation in this respect is pinpointed by some 
transfers of city carriers and postal clerks to special delivery messenger positions 
during the past 2 years. These transferees, some with only 7 or 8 years service in 
their respective jobs (but being in step 7 of level 4) are being paid at the top step 
rate for our position, while special delivery messengers with 10 to 20 years seniority, 
or more, on our job receive $200 less per year. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this opportunity 
to present this statement. 

Mr. Morrison. The first witness that the committee would like 
to hear from this morning is Mr. Daniel Jaspan, legislative repre- 
sentative of the National Association of Postal Supervisors. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL JASPAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Jaspan. Mr. Chairman and members of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, my name is’ Daniel Jaspan. I am the 
legislative representative of the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors, represe nting more than 20,000 supervisors in the postal 
field service, including supervisors in the custodial and motor vehicle 
service. I am accompanied here today by our national secretary, 
Mr. John D. Swygert. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting our views to this 
committee on the various salary measures under consideration. 
Witnesses who have appeared during the preceding days have made an 
excellent presentation of the reasons for the necessity of salary in- 
creases and it would be repetitious and time consuming to stress the 
facts and figures already given. 

Actually, we do not feel that we are asking for a salary increase. 
We believe that it is merely a salary adjustment necessitated by the 
constantly increasing rise in the cost of living as reflected in various 
surveys and in the statistics released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
We feel that this salary adjustment should be made, too, for the 
purpose of making our salaries competitive with salaries paid in 
outside industry. Even while we are making this statement, the cost 
of living is constantly rising and salaries paid to employees in private 
industry are increasing. Since our only hope to meet these conditions 
is based on the action of the Congress, we hope that this committee 
will act and the Congress will approve such action immediately so 
that we will not continue to be caught in the squeeze between high 
prices and comparatively low salaries. 

The National Association of Postal Supervisors, in convention as- 
sembled in Omaha, Nebr., in September 1956, deliberated long and 
carefully before instructing the officers of this association to seek leg- 
islation providing for a 15 percent pay increase. We believe now, as 
we did then, that a 15 percent increase would provide the minimum 
amount required to place postal supervisors on a plane more nearly 
equal to that of their counterparts in industry. 

In September 1955, the Wall Street Journal quoted a report from 
the American Management Association showing that foremen in in- 
dustry average $6,241 a year, exclusive of overtime and incentive pay. 
The Upjohn Co. , of Kalamazoo, Mich., has made a a survey of a num- 
ber of industries in that area. They have found that the average 
salary of first-line supervisors is $6,271 per annum. Other surveys 
would doubtless show that the amount we are asking for first-line 
supervisors is in line with private industry. A pay increase of 15 per- 
cent would still leave first-line supervisors in the postal service below 
those figures. 
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Our association feels that H. R. 6375, introduced by Congressman 
Glenn Cunningham, a member of this committee, would come closest 
to meeting the needs of the supervisors as expressed during the con- 
vention. Our foremen would receive a salary of $6,280 after reaching 
the top step of level 7. 

Studies made and published since our convention have highlighted 
the inadequacies of Federal salaries for supervisory, professional, and 
technical personnel and recommended immediate salary increases of 
at least 12.5 percent. 

The House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, during the 
84th Congress, held lengthy hearings on salary legislation and approved 
principles that were enacted into law as Public Law 68. Public Law 68 
was not intended to provide a general pay increase but, rather, a 
system of job evaluation and rankings so that postal employees could 
be paid salaries based on their duties and responsibilities. Public 
Law 68 was the most progressive step ever undertaken by the Congress 
to establish principles used in industry and all other Federal agencies. 
Members of our association are deeply grateful to the chairman and 
members of the committee who enacted this concept into law. Al- 
though there are certain inequities which need correction in the law, 
we commend and thank all who helped establish a modern pay 
structure. 

In this connection, I would like to thank Mrs. Granahan for intro- 
ducing H. R. 7901, which would correct many of the inequities we 
found in Public Law 68. 

To preserve the fundamental principles of Public Law 68, it is 
important that a percentage differential be maintained between each 
level and position so that it will not be necessary to reevaluate and 
rerank the various positions. The only way the excellent structure 
built up by Public Law 68 can be maintained is by continuing to 
grant percentage increases rather than dollar increases. Members 
of this committee who through the years have considered postal salary 
legislation will recall that each reclassification of postal salaries, such 
as Public Law 134 and Public Law 204, has been followed by flat 
increases which destroyed the principles approved by each reclassifica- 
tion and have been responsible for creating the need for laws like 
Public Law 68. A percentage increase, such as provided by H. R. 6375, 
would still maintain the basic principles of Public Law 68 and would 
not throw the salary structure out of line. 

Public Law 68 also established a salary differential of $1,050 
between the clerk-carrier level and the foreman level. H. R. 2474 
and similar bills reduce this differential to $800. It would also 
reduce the differentials established in the higher levels. Our associa- 
tion cannot support bills which reduce such established differentials, 
We feel that they do an injustice to the supervisors—and supervisors 
come originally from the clerk-carrier ranks—and, by lowering such 
differentials, they would create a situation whereby the more desirable 
positions would be those which would not share in the responsibilities 
of management. 

As has been brought to the attention of this committee, the fact 
that more mail has been processed with the use of fewer man-hours 
shows that there has been a substantial increase in productivity, 
We know that this is due in a great degree to proper supervision and 
instruction of employees. In private industry the supervisors share 
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in the benefits which accrue to the firms due to increased productivity. 
We feel that the salary adjustment we seek would provide a greater 
incentive for the supervisor to continue to strive for even greater 
productivity and efficiency. 

We strongly recommend the Cunningham bill, H. R. 6375, to the 
committee. We feel that it prov ides a salary structure that is 
justified and warranted. We are confident that this committee will 
report out a bill that can be enacted into law, and we hope that such 
a bill will become law before this session of the 85th Congress adjourns. 

We appreciate the indulgence of the committee in permitting us to 
present our testimony and sincerely thank the Chairman and all the 
members. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempnuity. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsert. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Granahan. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. We want to thank you gentlemen for appearing 
before our committee and giving us the views of your association. 

Mr. Jaspan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my colleague, the Honorable 
Fred Schwengel of Iowa, be permitted to file a statement along with 
others that were permitted to be inserted into the record at the start 
of the session. 

Mr. Morrison. The statement of Mr. Schwengel will be filed and 
will be placed in the record with the other statements of the Members 
of the Congress. 

(The statement referred to appears previously in the record 
p. 189.) 

Mr. Morrison. The committee would next like to hear from Mr. 
Ray L. Hulick, president of the National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association. 


Mr. Hulick. 


STATEMENT OF RAY L. HULICK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RURAL 
LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Huuicx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, my name is Ray L. 
Hulick. I am president of the National Rural Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation. This organizs ition represents the rural letter carriers of this 
Nation through the active membership of more than 28,000 regular 
rural carriers. We also hold the membership of approximately 9,000 
retired, temporary, and substitute rural carriers which brings our total 
membership to 36,000-plus. 
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Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee in support of salary increase legislation. Initially, we 
would like to extend the thanks of our membership to Representatives 
Morrison, Lesinski, Porter, Granahan, Broyhill, and Cunningham of 
this committee, and to the other Members of Congress, who have in- 
troduced bills to provide salary increases or adjustments in order that 
the matter could be considered. We are also grateful for the interest 
shown by the members of this committee, and for your action, Mr, 
Chairman, in scheduling hearings. 

Considering now the cost of living, postal employees are finding 
themselves in a constantly compressing economic straightjacket, on 
the one hand from their fixed incomes, and on the other by the con- 
tinual rising costs of providing shelter, clothing, food, and the related 
necessities of living. As employees, we must depend upon the 
Government, through this committee and the Congress, to establish 
salary levels consistent with the everyday dollar needs of a reasonable 
standard of living. 

We fully appreciate President Eisenhower’s plea to business and 
labor alike to impose “self-discipline” upon themselves and to “hold 
the line” on both prices and wages. But the urging of self-discipline 
has not held the economic line on either prices or wages outside 
Government. The cost of living has actually reached a new high in 
“ach of the last 8 months. Government employees must cope with 
these new increased costs on statutory fixed incomes. 

Many statistics have been given the committee in justification of 
salary increases and further statistics could be quoted. Statistics, 
however, important as they are, fail completely to tell the full story. 
I think the voice of the employee telling of his own individual struggle 
to make salary income match necessary living expenses is far more 
graphic. The following is quoted from one of hundreds of letters 
which we have received in our office. This letter is from a rural 
carrier in a relatively small town in Minnesota. In discussing his 
problem he states: 





Fortunately I am able to supplement my pay by driving a school bus as well 
as being a member of the Minnesota National Guard as captain of Artillery. In 
addition, my wife works as a part-time secretary. We have done this in order 
to meet all of our expenses and to maintain a respectable standard of living. The 
wives of the two other rural carriers here also work to help keep going and none 
of we carriers do what can be called high living. 

We feel that this letter, like the majority we receive, is merely 
honestly setting forth the fact that a salary problem is very real and 


does exist. Rural carriers are not pleading poverty. We are, how- 
ever sincerely advising this committee that the present salaries fall 
far short of the required income necessary to simply maintain even 
an average American standard of living. It is simple justice, fairness, 
and equity for the Congress to raise the pay of postal employees on 
the basis of present economic conditions alone. 

Now I will discuss morale and incentive. We feel that the United 
States Government has, in large part, proved itself to be a model 
employer. It should be so, and the prestige of this Government, 
which in final analysis is largely demonstrated through the caliber, 
efficiency, and loyalty of its civil servants, should never permit 
employee morale to slip to the point that employment with the 
Government is not looked upon as both an opportunity and a privilege. 
We feel the postal salary schedules now in effect do not present much 
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opportunity, and no one who is familiar with any large number of 
postal employees can dispute the fact that morale has slipped. 

I have two examples here of rural carriers’ take-home pay, which I 
think are indicative of the position in which we find ourselves. 

A rural carrier on a 50-mile rural route—which the Post Office 
Department says is the average length route—after 25 years of employ- 
ment, will be drawing a biweekly paycheck of $187.92. Taxes, retire- 
ment, and other deductions bring this down to $155.79, or $78 per 
week. We hold that this maximum obtainable salary—which requires 
25 years of service to attain—offers little inducement, attraction, or 
incentive for qualified people to choose the postal service as a lifetime 
career. 

As an association representing a large and responsible group of 
emplovees within the postal service, we are seriously disturbed by the 
fact that rural positions are not attracting—and all too frequently not 
holding—the higher caliber individual who is or has the potential of 
being a competent, capable, efficient employee. 

Yesterday I received a letter from a carrier in Louisiana, who is a 
good personal friend of mine. He tells me he has a 76-mile route and 
28 years of service. He had not been too concerned with his own 
position, although he knew he was having budget troubles in his 
household, until this spring, when his son graduated from high school. 
His son went out to the Southern Chemical Co. at Lake Charles, La. 
and hired on as a common laborer and started at $2.05 per hour. Two 
weeks later his son was raised to $2.15 per hour or $86 per week. The 
rural carrier with the 76-mile route, and 28 years of service, has a net 
take-home pay of $85.91. 

So the boy, in 2 weeks after graduating from high school, working 
as a common laborer, actually is taking home more money than his 
rural carrier father. 

On productivity, we feel that a great deal has been said before the 
committee about the relation of productivity to the justification of 
salary increases. Speaking for the rural delivery service, it can 
surely be said that on this basis they have more than justified an 
increase. 

Since 1951, mail volume has increased more than 20 percent. This 
increased volume has, in large measure, been handled by more efficient 
utilization of employees and thus the complete postal service on this 
basis has without doubt earned increased compensation on the basis 
of increased productivity. 

In addition to this growing mail volume, the R. F. D. has undergone 
an unprecedented expansion due to the population shift into the rural 
and suburban areas. This shift in population, together with the 
“explosion” of the population by number, has resulted in an astound- 
ing growth in the number of families and patrons served on the R. F. D. 
This service has picked up almost 500,000 families since 1951 through 
extensions of mileage and establishment of new routes. In addition, 
many families have established additional new residences on existing 
routes, numbering in the thousands. 

To accommodate this expanded need of service, almost 1,100 new 
rural routes have been established since 1951. In the same period, 
however, more than 1,500 rural routes were discontinued or absorbed 
through consolidation with existing routes, and an additional 300 were 
converted to the city delivery service. 
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Thus, since 1951 the R. F. D. has assumed service to hundreds of 
thousands of new families and patrons, is daily serving 100,000 more 
miles, is handling the proportionate increased mail volume, is con- 
tinuing to place a complete postal facility at the homes and ‘business 
places of more than 35 million people daily, and is doing it in 1957 with 
650 less carriers than in 1951. Certainly that is an easily recognized 
evidence of increased productivity. 

Next may I discuss rural area living costs. 

There are those who believe that overall living costs are considerably 
lower in rural areas. Facts do not support this theory. It is true 
that in years past there was a considerable difference in the rural and 
urban costs of living throughout the Nation. But since 1939 there has 
been a material improvement in the st&ndards of living for rural 
American residents. This is substantiated by information from the 
Department of Agriculture which indicates an increase in the cost of 
living in rural areas of 121 percent in the period from 1939 to 1953, 
which is the last period for which I could obtain figures. 

In addition, we are informed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor that the results of their surveys, which are 
taken in towns down to a population of 2,500 people, indicate but a 
negligible difference in cost of living in comparing rural and urban 
areas. The rural closely approximates the 119.3 percent general na- 
tionwide increase reported in the general index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

My next item here concerns heavy-duty routes. 

For many years, and under present law, rural carriers serving 
heavily patronized routes may be granted, at the discretion of the 
Postmaster General, based on their workload an additional salary 
payment. These heavy-duty routes are located primarily in suburban 
and industrial areas and around our many growing centers of popula- 
tion. This additional compensation permits a highly desirable flexi- 
bility within the rural carrier schedule and permits adjustment of 
lower mileage salaries in relation to actual existing workload. The 
payment of this additional pay is currently authorized under section 
302 (c) of Public Law 68. 

Apparently this section was overlooked in the drawing of H. R. 
2474 and the several identical bills being considered. We call this 
matter to the attention of the committee and urge that any bill 
reported maintain a fair and equitable relationship between the rural 
carrier schedule and the administrative allowance permissible for these 
heavy-duty carriers. 

Now as to equipment maintenance allowance. 

There is another area of the rural carrier compensation which cries 
for corrective legislation and which does further highlight the present 
salary plight. Rural carriers have had no adjustment in their equip- 
ment maintenance allowance since 1951 and they are totally unable 
to cope with 1957 vehicle route costs on a 1951 equipment maintenance 
income. This results in an actual assessment against their salaries 
and is a most unfair situation. Bills are pending before this com- 
mittee, Mr. Morrison, introduced by you and Mr. Porter, which we 
endorse wholeheartedly and which would correct this situation. This 
particular point is introduced only in connection with the fact that 
it is a related area of compensation which does seriously adversely 
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and arbitrarily create a net reduction in present income from salary. 
We urge that early attention may be given this serious problem. 

In summary, this association strongly endorses prompt action by 
this committee on this vital question of adequate postal pay. We 
feel that an immediate upward adjustment is warranted by the facts, 
is a reasonable request of the postal employee, is completely justified 
and in fact a necessity to relieve the constant pressure upon us in the 
losing battle between income and necessary living costs. 

Mr. ( ‘hairman, may we express our appreciation to you personally 
and to the members of the committee for the privilege of appearing 
before you to support early postal pay action. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Ress. Yes, Mr. C hairman. 

Do I understand you support H. R. 2474, sir? 

Mr. Hunicx. H. R. 2474 has an equitable rural carrier salary 
schedule and we can support it, but we are supporting the principle 
of a reasonable pay increase, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Crere ia. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuitt. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Wainwright? 

Mr. Wainwricur. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dennison? 

Mr. Dennison. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lesrnski. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Granahan? 

Mrs. GRaNAHAN. Mr. Chairman. At this — | would like to in- 
sert in the hearings the facts and figures that I have received concern- 
ing the post office in Philadelphia, which is ‘the largest post office in 
the State of Pennsylvania, having approximately "1,400 employees. 
Of that number, I believe there is a turnover of at least 25 percent— 
and that is an accurate figure—if not more. The number of postmen 
who have to have extra jobs because of the necessity to make ends 
meet are at least 25 percent, and possibly more. 

I have the figures here for the minimum pay for each level. But 
yesterday we received this typed memorandum, so that it is not 
necessary to give you that. 

But I want to suggest that at this moment, if we are going to have 
any investigations | think Philadelphia would welcome it. 

Again I might say that I do not think we can pay the postman too 
much money. He has really done a terrific job at little money. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. We will let your statement with the figures be filed 
in the record at this point. 

(Material referred to follows:) 
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How many postal employees in the Second Congressional District? 
Approximately 1,400. 
What is the base pay to start for clerks and carriers? 
Substitutes: $1.82 per hour (10-percent differential for night). 
_ Regulars: $3,660 per year. 
What is the minimum pay for each level? 
Level—Continued 
10 Leas $5, 800 
s 0: 0 . }, 380 
3, 300 : eens 020 
3, 660 ae ee , 730 
3, 880 A , 500 
4, 190 : E he Re afl 9, 350 
4, 530 ) pulleys bee , 3800 
4, 890 pane 400 
‘ 5, 280 18 , 800 
What would you say is the percentage in turnovers? 
Twenty-five percent. 

How many people in the post office have extra jobs because of necessities to 
make ends meet? 

Estimated, 25 percent. 

Mr. Morrison. The Chair had occasion recently to talk to the 
postmaster of Philadelphia, who has been there for many years and is 
one of the leading and most respected citizens of Philadelphia and has 
done an outstanding job in many, many vears of service. He stated 
exactly what the gentlewoman from Philadelphia just placed in the 
record, that never “before.in his whole care er, which has been a long 
one of many years—I think he has more service as the postmaster 
than most postmasters throughout the United States—has he ever 
had such difficulty in operating an efficient post office as he has today. 

When I asked him pointblank what the reason for that was, he 
said, ‘‘Well, we have some wonderful and loyal workers. They have 
done a marvelous job at a sacrifice to themselves and their families, 
because they have had to get other jobs in order to live. Without 
that as a nucleus,”’ he said, “I frankly do not see how the post office 
could operate at all.” 

He said that even with such excellent employees, as they retire and 
the post office tries to get other people into the service they are finding 
it almost impossible to do so. He further stated that the cost of 
recruitment is tremendous, as far as his experience in Philadelphia is 
concerned. 

So I certainly want to compliment the gentlewoman from Phila- 
delphia for bringing that to the attention of the committee. 

The firsthand information that I obtained from the postmaster 
was that the situation is critical there, as I am sure is the case in other 
large cities throughout the United States. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

He told me he was very happy to see you and he said some very 
nice, kind things about you, such as you said about him; with which I 
agree. 

I think Mr. Thomas is probably one of the most informed post- 
masters in the United States. 

At this point I also want to say that the morale in the Philadelphia 
post office has reached a low level. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement at that point. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski. 
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Mr. Lesinskr. I want to concur in what the gentlewoman has said, 
and also what Mr. Morrison has said. 

What amazes me no end, and overwhelmingly so, is the opposition 
to this postal pay increase by certain people in the administration, 
The evidence points strictly to the fact that it is contrary to all logic, 
with the exception of some Government officials. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I did not hear all of the gentleman’s statement 
because I was in another meeting. 

Did you present any tables to show the relationship between the 
rise in the cost of cars and operating them, as contrasted to the rise 
in salaries over the last 15 years, say? 

Mr. Hutick. No, sir. 

Mr. Becxworrtn. Did you present any tables along that line, or do 
you have any? 

Mr. Huticx. I do have tables developed along that line, but I did 
not present them in this testimony, only in general terms. I would 
be very happy to present them. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Hulick has such tables I 
would suggest they be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Morrison. We will let that be filed and made a part of the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Hutick. With your permission, I will bring those to the staff. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I believe they would be helpful. 

(Material referred to follows:) 
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OnE Cent MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


These are the facts which will explain the rural letter carriers’ need of a 1-cent 
increase in equipment maintenance allowance—with a minimum of $4 per day. 
ew The.rural carriers’ equipment allowance has remained the same since 1951. 


@ RURAL LETTER CARRIERS SERVE 1/5 OF THE NATION 


32,000 carriers drive the equivalent of 60 times around the world daily 


Imagine, if you can, traveling around the 
earth 60 times a day—or 18,300 times a 
year! That is what rural carriers do as they 
deliver mail to more than 35 million per- 
sons who make up approximately 9 mil- 
lion families living in our rural and subur- 
ban areas. It is hard to realize how many 
tons of mail the rural carriers deliver or 
how many firms depend.on them to carry 
their wares to remote parts of the country. 





each carrier operates a post office on wheels 


He not only delivers and collects letters, 
magazines and parcels, but also 
registers mail 
sells stamps 
writes and cashes money orders 
handles insured and C.O.D. 
ssssseses provides any service the patron 
can get in any post office 


Rural delivery service is the link between 
the rural population and the business, 
industrial and economic life of the nation 
as a whole. Approximately eight times 
more mail is delivered on rural routes 
than is collected. The revenue value of 
incoming and outgoing rural mail exceeds 
the cost of maintaining these valuable 
rural services. 
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“NEITHER SNOW NOR RAIN NOR HEAT NOR GLOOM OF NIGHT 
KEEPS THESE COURIERS .. .” 


local weather conditions often add great hazards 
and hindrances on rural roads 


47° below zero 

114° in the shade 

3 feet of snow 

rain soaked mud roads 
blowing sand 


the weather makes no 
difference—the rural carrier will 
make his approximate 300 
stops per day to render service 





. . these difficulties are increased by the large percentage 
of unpaved roads on their routes 


gravel and dirt paved 


oe ee ee 






rural routes 


Rural carriers are constantly shifting from paved roads to gravel roads to mud 
roads. This often requires that chains be put on, removed, and then replaced 
again. There are more than one million miles of rural roads in the U. S. which 
ore entirely unimproved. Rural carriers travel roughly 50% of these roads. And, 
even the best of our highways present special problems to the rural carrier as he 
makes his way from box to box along the edge of the roadway. 
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HIGHER FIXED AND OPERATING COSTS 
HAVE REDUCED THE RURAL CARRIER’S INCOME 


his equipment maintenance 
allowance has remained 
the same... 


Qe cccccccccccccccgnsesM oo 





1951 1957 


Unlike other postal employees who use 
government owned automobiles or trucks 
in handling the U. S. Mail, the rural car- 
rier furnishes his own vehicle and main- 
tains it. When it wears out he must replace 
it. 





. although the car 
required by his work has 
gone up almost 30% * 


* Nationally advertised delivery price 4-door Chevrolet Seaan (bose cost 


his fixed costs alone average more than $700 annually 


$710 


taxes & insurance 






depreciation 


fixed costs 


Routes of short mileage require a daily 
minimum amount of allowance to cover 
fixed costs such as depreciation, insurance, 
and license. These fixed costs exist regard- 
less of miles driven. On routes up to 40 
miles in length a $4.00 per day minimum 
is a necessity to cover the total vehicle 
costs of delivering the mail. 
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0 UP 30% 
UP 18% 
UP 75% 
UP 42% 
UP 27% 





. and all other costs have jumped too. 


For the use of his own vehicle the rural 
carrier now receives 9c per mile for official 
travel. This allowance may seem generous 
to someone who travels on paved high- 
ways and streets and makes no more than 
an average number of stops in a day. 


The rural carrier, however, traveling all 
kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather, 
constantly starting and stopping will use 
twice the amount of gasoline per mile, will 
get half as much mileage out of his tires, 
will have many more repairs and sustain 
a much higher depreciation. 
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THE RURAL LETTER CARRIER NEEDS MORE 
EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCE 


@ ONLY LE 


GISLATIO 


gogo iss 





To meet the existing need this legislation 
should provide: 

(1) an equipment maintenance allow- 
ance of 10c per mile or $4.00 per 
day, whichever is greater, for all 
routes; 


and 


(2) discretionary authority vested in the 
Postmaster General to pay up to 
$5.50 a day to rural carriers serv- 
ing heavily patronized routes. 


938279—57 14 


N CAN CORRECT THE SITUATION! 
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Increased costs since 1951 


Automobiles. _________-~_ 
Gas and oil 


ee 


lin and taxes 
Insurance 


1 Nationally advertised delivery price of 4-door Chevrolet sedan. 


Rural carriers travel all types of roads in all kinds of weather, making an average 
300 stops per day. The rural carrier will use twice the normal amount of gasoline 
per mile, he will get only half as much mileage out of his tires, will have many 
more repairs and sustain a much higher dgpreciation. Some automobile dealers 
are not interested in trading for a car whieh has been used on a rural route. 


Fact sheet on rural carriers’ equipment maintenance allowance 


National survey among rural carriers shows average vehicle cost per mile in Cents 


1956 (reports taken from income tax returns) _~ — -- Gh Sins Ka 
Post Office Departments own vehicle costs for mounted delivery service in 
1956 (1956 Annual Report of Postmaster General, p. 61) - - _-- : in eed © 


Yet rural carriers drive over 50 percent of the unimproved roads in the country 
and on the improved roads, constantly drive on the shoulder, berm or in the road 
ditch in serving rural patrons. Mounted routes are principally on city streets. 

Although the Government secures its vehicles on a fleet purchase plan, pays no 
excise taxes, carries no insurance and has no licensing fees, rural carriers appar- 
ently can operate their private vehicles at a lesser cost than the Government 
operates mounted delivery units. 

Summary 
Actual costs: 
Government vehicle (mounted route) per mile (Postmaster General’s 
ee A Re a Se ee $0. 12 
Government vehicle (mounted route) per day (Post Office Depart- 
ment motor vehicle service cost accounting 8th period, Jan. 12- 
Feb. 8, 1957, statement 4) -_- we os os ie Usa tik Saks ate 3 5. 20 
Rural carriers’ request and need: 
Vehicle per mile_-------_- iii a ah te aie . 10 
Vehicle per day (whichever is greater)... ______- ai heels 4. 00 


Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentleman knows 
about the bill that I have in with regard to the allowances. 

Mr. Hutick. Yes, sir. And I want to commend the Congressman 
for it. We appreciate it very much in our behalf. 

Mr. Porter. The facts that you gave about the cost of running cars 
and the cost of all these maintenance items, certainly that is a part 
of what the man brings home all tied in. 

Mr. Huuicx. Yes. It is clearly related as part of his compensation. 

Mr. Porter. Of course, you realize we are w aiting for action from 
the administration. | hope we will get some action. 

Mr. Houuicx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Crerexyia. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one question? 

Mr. Morrison. I believe Mr. Rees is next. 

Mr. Rezs. It is all right for Mr. Cretella to go ahead. 

Mr. Crerewia. Mr. Hulick, is it not a fact that you are getting a 
lesser equipment allowance than it costs the Government to operate 
its own equipment? 

Mr. Huticx. Yes. The amount in the mounted delivery field, 
which is a comparable service within the city delivery service, we are 
actually getting about 3 cents less than their stated cost in the 
1956 Annual Report of the Postmaster General. 
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Mr. CretTe.ua. That is in the Postmaster General’s annual report, 
is it not? 

Mr. Hutick. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. CrerTeua. It shows that their equipment cost is higher by 
about 3 cents per mile, does it not? 

Mr. Hutick. Yes, sir. It showed their equipment allowance cost 
at 12 cents per mile, and we are presently receiving 9 cents. We are 
asking for 10 cents. 

Mr. Crere.ua. It is a most modest request. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees, did you have something? 

Mr. Ress. Just one more observation, Mr. Chairman. 

The witness suggested that the cost of living is high in the rural 
areas. Iam not questioning that, but I just want to observe that it is 
not because of the people who live in the rural areas. 

Mr. Hutuicx. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Ress. The farm people themselves are not increasing the costs 
to which you directed attention. 

Mr. Huticx. I think not. I think it is due more to fair-trade laws 
and things of that nature. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there any further questions? Apparently there 
are none. 

We want to thank you very much, Mr. Hulick, for your testimony 
and your appearance before the committee today. 

The next witness the committee would like to hear from is Mr. Ross 
A. Messer, legislative representative of the National Association of 
Post Office & General Services Maintenance Employees. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS A. MESSER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND GENERAL 
SERVICES MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Messmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to appear before you today. 

My name is Ross A. Messer and I am legislative representative of 
the National Association of Post Office and General Services Main- 
tenance Employees, representing the custodial employees of the Post 
Office Department and General Services Administration. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of tabie, the cost of living has increased for the past 8 months 
and has established a new all-time high. The constant increase in 
the cost of living has had a great impact upon the lives of the employees 
we represent. In most instances, the salaries of these groups of em- 
ployees are set by Congress. 

Since 1951, the postal employees have all received a 6 percent 
increase. This increase was approved in June 1955, retroactive to 
March 1, 1955. On December 3, 1955, the reclassification features 
of Public Law 68 were placed into effect and an average 2.2 percent 
increase resulted. I think it should be pointed out that while the 
average increase from reclassification was 2.2 percent there were many 
employees who received practically no increase at all. The increase 
did not apply to most of the employees in the custodial service. Most 
of the employees in the custodial service at reclassification time re- 
ceived increases ranging from $6 to $40, which is a long way from an 
average 2.2 percent increase. 
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While the postal employees have had only one increase since 1951, 

employees in private industry and certain employees i In Government 
have received periodic increases from time to time, keeping their 
salaries abreast with the ever-increasing cost of living, to keep their 
salaries equal to those in private industry. It is certainly time that 
action were taken to bring the salaries of postal and classified em- 
ployees in line with those in private industry and certain Government 
positions. 

The average salary of the full-time post office custodial employee 
as of June 30, 1957 was $3,719. This information is found in the 1956 
Annual Report of the Postmaster General. The average salary for 
the Post Office Custodial Service of $3,719 would provide a biweekly 
take home pay of $125.60 for an employee with a wife and 2 children, 
This would mean only $62.84 per week. 

I think I should also point out that the wee majority of custodial 
employees are in salary levels 1, 2, and 3, ‘with entrance rates of 
$2,880, $3,090, and $3,330 per annum. Salary level 1, has a top step 
of $3,480 per annum; level 2, is $3,720 and level 3 is $4,020. The 
average salary in the Custodial Service today is just below the top 
step of level 2, $3,719. This means that many of the employees are 
drawing considerably less than this amount. 

It is “impossible for a man to adequately support and educate his 
family on these salaries, or on $62.84 per week. You can see from 
these figures why there is difficulty in filling many of the custodial 
positions and why it is necessary for many of the custodial employees 
to have part-time positions in addition to their postal positions. 

I think that I should also point out to the committee that most 
positions in the custodial service are set aside for veterans only so 
long as veterans are available and qualified. This particularly applies 
to the positions in salary levels 1, 2, and 3. It appears quite strange 
that Congress, in its wisdom, has set aside, as being for veterans only, 
the lowest paying positions in the postal service. 

Much has been said about the increased productivity of the past 
few years. Productivity of the custodial service has increased as 
much as, if not more than, the productivity of the clerical force. 
During the past few years, a great amount of new equipment used to 
speed the handling of mail has been installed in the larger offices 
throughout the country. In practically every instance, the mainte- 
nance of all of this new equipment is being assumed without any 
added personnel. The maintenance of this new equipment without 
an increase in the custodial personnel is saving the Department 
hundreds of thousands of dollars each year. 

The increase in the cost of living is not the only thing that has 
affected these employees. The liberalization of the Retirement Act 
last year increased the retirement deductions of these employees from 
6 percent to 6% percent without giving any added benefits to approxi- 
mately 12,000 postal employees. 

I realize that this amount is very small. However, at the time their 
deduction was being increased without additional benefits, the deduc- 
tion of the higher paid Government employees was also increased 
one-half percent, but they received added retirement benefits. While 
this low-paid group of employees received no added benefits for the 
additional deduction, the higher group did receive more benefits. 

We are not asking for charity. We are merely seeking a decent 
living wage so that the employees we represent will be in a position 
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to provide for their families in the manner to which most Americans 
have become accustomed. We are not asking that every employee be 
able to own an automobile and all of the other luxuries, but we do 
believe that each emplovee should be able to provide the necessities 
of life for his family. We believe that each employee should be in a 
position to make plans to give his children the proper education to 
qualify them for this changing world today. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the inadequacy of postal 
pay. It is our belief that recently this subject was very well covered 
in a statement by the Honorable Robert H. Schaffer, postmaster of 
New York City, shortly before he presented his resignation to the 
Post Office Department, effective June - Mr. Schaffer’s comments 
were carried in the Washington Daily News by their Government 
reporter, Mr. John Cramer. I would like to quote from this article 
if | may: 

On postal pay, Mr. Schaffer said: 

**What kind of a career service is it that the postal worker has—to work 12 or 
14 hours a day—5 or 6 days a week—8 hours in the post office and 4 to 6 hours 
on an outside job? * * * 

“The truth is that even as the Nation’s economy began to expand in the late 
1930’s and through the 1950’s, the salaries of postal workers went down and down. 

“Until the time that the economic squeeze is lifted off the postal workers, no 
one will be able to say that morale is way up there. 

““A lot of experts outside of the Department have been trying to demonstrate 
that we have adequate salaries. 

‘Just let them sit in the postmaster’s chair for 6 days, and they will learn 
differently.” 

Mr. Morrison. May I interrupt there to ask: is that the post- 
master that resigned recently? 

Mr. Messmer. That is the postmaster that just recently resigned in 
New York City. 

Mr. Morrison. I understand that perhaps the motivating reason 
for which he resigned was that he could not keep competent people 
within the Post Office De ‘partment to run the post office in New York, 
the entire post-office system in New York, as it should be run. I 
understand that was one of the motivating reasons that caused him 
to resign as postmaster in the biggest city of the United States, or the 
biggest city im the world. 

Mr. Messer. It may have been, sir. I could not elaborate on 
that. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is our earnest 
hope that this committee will favorably report legislation to give an 
adequate salary increase to both postal and classified employees. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you have any questions, Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corsetrr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Creretia. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuity. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwriacut. Yes, sir. 

When you say classified employees, would you be in favor of a 
general percentage wage increase for all Government employees? 

Mr. Messer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Watnwereut. Instead of considering, say, the various seg- 
ments of Government employees, such as postal, classified, stenog- 
raphers, on a certain level? 

Mr. Messer. Stenographers are covered under the Classification 
Act. The classified employees would include all the employees under 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

Mr. Warnwraieut. In other words, you would be in favor of an 
across-the-board increase for all Government employees? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lustnsk1. I have one question. 

Percentagewise, Mr. Messer, what would you consider to be a 
practical increase? 

Mr. Musser. Mr. Lesinski, our convention approved a 10 percent 
increase, with a $400 floor. 

Mr. Lestnskr. A $400 floor, plus 10 percent? 

Mr. Messer. A 10 percent increase, with a floor of $400. In other 
words, no one would receive less than $400. 

But since that convention a year ago, the prices have gone up 
considerably. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. $400 would be in some cases just about 12 percent, 
would it not? 

Mr. Messer. In some cases, between 12 and 15, yes, sir. 

The floor would only apply to the two lower levels. When you get 
up to the top of level 3, and the top steps of level 4, your 10 percent 
would be $400 to $440. 

In other words, we feel no one should have less than $400. But 
that was a year ago, and the prices have continued to rise. So we 
would think that it should be at least 15 percent or more with a floor 
of approximately $500. 

Mr. Lestnski. The dollar value today is 48 cents, is it not? 

Mr. Messer. Something like that, sir. 

And the prices are continuing to rise. They are not stopping, 
they have not leveled off. The figure that was arrived at at our 
convention last year is now a year old. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. Unfortunately, some people try to give the impres- 
sion that that is not correct. But we all are aware of the fact that 
prices are going up. 

Mr. Messer. Sir, if you go to the grocery store from Saturday to 
Saturday you find out that the prices are not coming down. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Granahan, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. GrRANAHAN. No questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. I was not here to hear this, and I am sorry for 
the repetition, but what is the range of the salaries of your people, 
approximately? 

Mr. Messer. Sir, they start in level 1, which has an entrance rate 
of $2,880. The large majority of employees are in the first 3 pay 
levels, with entrance rates of $2,880, $3,090, and $3,330. 
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We do have 2 men who are in level 14, but that is only 2 out of 
14,000 people. 

So the overall average is $3,719, which provides, for a man with a 
wife and two children, a take-home pay of $62.84 a week, which cer- 
tainly is not enough to provide the necessities of life today. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Would you give us a figure as to what, in your 
opinion, is the very least minimum, based on what has happened 
within the last year, that your people deserve? 

Mr. Messer. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 2474 is a very good bill to start 
working from. That would give an average increase of approxi- 
mately $1,700. That would bring us up to par and would make up 
for some of the time that it has always been too little and too late. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I am glad tio say concerning the gentleman who 
is testifying that he is from an area that might be termed relatively 
rural in one sense of the word. Many of the people are rural people 
in that area, in Tyler, Tex., which is a town of about 50,000 people. 

What observation would you make, Mr. Messer, as to their problems 
with reference to living costs, as contrasted to people in larger cities, 
such as, say, St. Louis? I know you have made a study along that 
line. 

Mr. Messer. I do not have particular figures on St. Louis, but I 
can give you some fairly good figures on Washington. 

There are many items in the grocery store in Washington, D. C., 
that are considerably cheaper than the items in the grocery store in 
Tyler, Tex. Your milk will run up to 5 cents a half gallon more in 
Tyler than it does here in Washington. Your bread is 1 or 2 cents 
higher. You can go right down many of the items that way. 

The cost of building a home there is just as expensive as it is here. 

Mr. Becxworrts. Your organization is not on record, is it, as to 
what sort of differentials should exist throughout the country? 

Mr. Messer. No, sir; we are not. We feel that the entire post- 
office service is entitled to an adequate living wage, and we do not 
feel that this is the proper time to go into wage differentials. If the 
Congress feels that that is a good subject to go into, we feel that we 
should first be given a living wage and then make a study of the 
differential. 

Mr. Beckwortn. | certainly thank the gentleman for his statement. 
I appreciate the good statement you made. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Chairman, I have a question at that point. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. Mr. Messer, you claim the starting wage of a cus- 
todial employee is $2,880; is that correct? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxki. What is his job specifically? It is primarily clean- 
ing up? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. In comparison, in Detroit a sweeper in a factory gets 
$1.96 per hour, which is over $4,000 per year. So in that very same 
area the postal employee would be getting $1,200 less. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. And he is working for the Federal Government 
and in fact in the same town? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 
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That also applies in many areas. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SaAnrTaANGELO. Mr. Messer, you advocated a $1,700 increase for 
the employees in level 1, is that correct? 

Mr. Messer. Yes. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Since level 1 indicates a $2,880 starting salary, 
adding $1,700 would bring it up to $4,580, is that not correct? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I have before me the figures of the Pureau of 
Labor Statistics with respect to the cost of the family budget, of a city 
worker, in 34 cities of the United States, as of April 1957. It indicates 
that in Washington, D. C., a family of 4 requires the sum of $4,743 to 
purchase the bare necessities of life. 

According to that statement, the $1,700 increase for a person be- 
ginning in the job would not even purchase the necessities of life; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Messer. It would be about $300 short. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. But you said the average wage was $3,719. That 
includes the first level and other grades; does it? 

Mr. Messer. That includes the entire custodial service. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. If you added $1,700 to that, you would have a 
figure of about $5,400, which is in excess of the cost of the family 
budget in the large cities. It would be exceeded by $700 or more. 

Do you think any adjustment should be made to that? 

Mr. Messer. Sir, the large majority of the employees are receiving 
below the average. In other words, the majority of our employees 
are in levels 1, 2, and 3, with the largest groups in levels 1 and 2. 
In levels 1 and 2, some of the men that have been here 20 years are 
not receiving $3,720 per annum yet. 

Mr. SaAnTaNGELO. As I understand it, then, the largest number of 
your people are in the first two levels. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. And the most they will eventually 
get is $3,480 or $3,720. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. So that would be less than $3,000. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Some of them that have been there 20 years or longer still have 
not, under the reclassification, gotten to $3,720. In ‘other words, 
they are still not top grade. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The indication is that the greatest number are in 
levels 1 and 2 and they are making less than $3,000, and a $1,700 
increase with respect to those people would justify bringing them over 
the amount which is required to purchase the necessities of life? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuity. I want to ask when was the last general pay 
increase. 

Mr. Messer. The last general raise there was in 1955. 

Mr. Hempuiv. Since that time, in view of the fact that you say 
that the price of the cost of living has gone up—and I share that belief 
with you—what has been the e fect on personnel? Have many people 
left the service? 
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Mr. Messer. Yes, sir. We have had quite a turnover. In some 
cities it has been impossible to get replacements. 

Mr. Hempuitu. Do you have the figures on that turnover, not per- 
centage figures? 

Mr. Messer. No, sir. I do not have any actual figures, except 
that I know that in New York City just a short time ago we had over 
300 vacancies. 

Mr. Hempuit. Is that an unusual rate of turnover in the last 2 or 
3 years, or is it just ordinary turnover? 

Mr. Messer. As the cost of living goes up, it is harder to fill these 
jobs. As a matter of fact, my understanding is that in New York 
City the only way we can hire anyone now is to take them off of the 
United States E mployme nt Service rolls. We cannot get anyone to 

take an examination or anything like that. In other words, they go 

down to the United States Employment Service, and you know the 
type of employee there. They are the people that cannot get a job 
anywhere else. Those are the employees we are winding up with. 

I understand that some of these they are hiring now are past the 
age of 70 because they cannot get anyone younger. 

Mr. Hempuiu. I might ask you something else. 

Suppose we pass a postal pay increase, you and I know there is 
going to be a hue and ery that it would start a spiral of inflation up 
another rung or two; just what are your ideas about that? 

I ask that because that is an answer that is going to have to come 
from this committee and from the Congress. 

Mr. Messer. Mr. Hemphill, I do not think that granting of a pay 
raise to the postal employees and to the other Government employees 
is going to start an inflationary spiral. The spiral was started a long 
time ago, and the postal employees have never been able to catch up 
with the spiral. 

The spiral is continuing to rise. 

I do not think that an increase to the postal employees will have 
any effect at all on the employees in private industry with regard to 
demanding higher wages and starting a new inflationary period. 

Mr. Hemputy. All right, sir. Of course, you know that the Gov- 
ernment is the biggest business of all. 

Mr. Messer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hemputitt. I do not concede that it is a business, but the prin- 
ciple is that of business. But those who are against postal pay 
increases say, “If you give this raise in the postal. service, then are 
you not giving an impetus or setting a precedent or something for 
people in ‘other businesses?” 

Mr. Messer. The people in private industry in most instances have 
had increases from time to time whereas we, since 1951, have had 
one increase, in 1955. 

You take most of your industries, they have working agreements or 
contracts whereby they get periodic cost-of-living increases and things 
of that nature. The contracts are usually opened about every 3 years, 
and when they negotiate their contracts they provide that during a 
certain period of time there will be additional increases. 

We went from 1951 to 1955, and here it is now 1957 again. We 
have not had any increases since the last general increase approved by 
Congress. 
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Mr. Hempuiuu. To what do you attribute that fact? I would just 
like to know. 

Mr. Musssr. As to why we have not had an increase? 

Mr. Hempuitu. Yes. 

Mr. Messur. Well, sir, it is a rather difficult job to convince Con- 
gress that you need a pay increase. We had worked on it about 
3 years before we received the increases in 1955, and we have been 
working rather steadily at it for the last year, and this year on this one, 
We hope to convince them this time. 

Mr. Hempuariu. | might ask you this in connection with your testi- 
mony: you said a while ago that your convention had decided—I 
assume you meant they had set it as a goal—had decided on a 10-per- 
cent increase, with a $400 base, is that correct? 

Mr. Musser. That is right. 

Mr. Hempuitu. Of course, just using that figure of $400 as a base, 
if there were an increase of $400 across-the-board, then would not a 
man in a certain level, the fourth level or the sixth level, or seventh 
level, want to know why the man down below his grade is being 
increased the same amount? Would it not be better to have a general 
percentage increase, or would it be better to have it across-the-board? 

Mr. Musser. Sir, the man in level 1, if he goes in to buy a pound of 
butter, a pound of bacon, a pound of meat, a loaf of bread, a quart of 
milk, it costs him just the same as it does the man in level 4, level 5, 
or level 20. 

Mr. Hempuiy. Why not just pay everybody the same amount? 

Mr. Messer. There has to be some differential, sir. But this is 
more or less based on the increase in the cost of living. 

In other words, it is not a general pay adjustment but it is a pay 
increase due to the increase in the cost of living. Maybe we should 
call it a bread-and-butter increase because it is due to the increase in 
the cost of living that we are here today. 

Mr. Hempniy. I am just interested in what would be the attitude 
of the people in the different levels. 

Mr. Messer. I do not think that the people in level 4 or level 5 
would complain if the man in level 1 got $400 or $500 and they did 
not get very much more, if it is all treated equally. Or if you will 
give ‘them all the $1,700, I think they will all be happy. 

Mr. Hempuity. I was very much interested in that because you 
said your convention had set that figure. You said that it ought to 
start off at $1,700, did you not? 

Mr. Messer. I said we would be happy to endorse that, sir, because 
there have been quite a few changes in the last year. Our convention, 
in my opinion, was very conservative in their request. 

Mr. Hempur. You have made no change in your request? 

Mr. Messer. Sir, we have a convention only every 2 years 

Mr. Hempuiti. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Granahan. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, it was very interesting to hear 
Mr. Santangelo mention that he would like to see figures on a budget 
for 4 or 5 people. I had contacted the Labor Department myself, 
about a week ago, and their reply to me was that they had made no 
surveys since 1951. 

Mr. SantanGeELo. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo. 
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Mr. SantanGeLo. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be helpful to us 
if I incorporated in the record a list I have here of major cities in the 
United States, which indicates the cost of the family budget of a city 
worker in 34 cities in the United States as of April, 1957. 

The information is from the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C., and I think it is quite revealing. I think the committee should 
have the benefit of it. 

Mr. Morrison. The document may be filed and made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Cost of family budget of city worker in 34 cities in the United States, 
April 1957 


City Cost per year City Cost per year 
Atlanta, Ga__ _. $4, 592| Milwaukee, Wis_--- $4, yo 
Baltimore, Md_ . 4,488] Minneapolis, Minn 
Birmingham, Ala ; 4, 524] Mobile, Ala 
Boston, Mass 4, 488} New Orleans, La_ 
Buffalo, N. Y- 4, 392) New York, N. Y- 
Chicago, IIl- : 4,454] Norfolk, Va 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 4 
Cleveland, Ohio-_.- 4, 366 | Pittsburgh, Pa 
Denver, Colo_ _- 4, 469} Portland, Maine 
Detroit, Mich__- - . 4,464] Portland, Oreg- 

cn 1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


' 478| Philadelphia, Pa 


Houston, Tex- , 580} Richmond, Va- 
Indianapolis, Ind_ , 004] St. Louis, Mo 
Jacksonville, Fla , 472} San Francisco, Calif _ 
Kansas City, Mo , 214| Savannah, Ga____ 
Los Angeles, Calif , 588] Scranton, Pa 
Manchester, N. H_- , 353 | Seattle, Wash__ 
Memphis, Tenn , 459 | Washington, D. C_ 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data adjusted for rise in cost of living by 6.4 percent, the 


increase in the Consumer Price Index for the United States since October 1951, when the study was 
riginally made. 


oe Re eee eae 
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Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman, speaking of salaries and inflation, 
is it not the fact that approximately 4 percent of the employees of the 
United States are Federal employees? Is it not approximately 
percent? 

Mr. Messer. I could not give you a figure on that, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. The working force is 67 million, is it not? That is 
about 4 percent, Federal employees. 

Does not your inflation start with the basic materials, such as steel? 
When the price of steel goes up, that makes the prices of all commodi- 
ties go up, such as cars and implements. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Messer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lesinskt. That is where inflation starts, is it not? 

Mr. Messer. When the basic commodities go up in price, all the 
byproducts or the products in which the basic materials are used are 
necessarily increased in price. 

Mr. Lusinskr. Is it not true, then, that the people who are using 
the argument that it is inflationary are simply trying to hide the facts? 
They are trying to put a smokescreen before the eyes of the public? 

Mr. Messer. It could be so, sir, yes. 

Mr. Lesinskxt. Thank you, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Morrison. I would like to make an observation at that point. 
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The Kaiser Aluminum Co. is putting up a new plant in Louisiana. 
A year ago they had an estimate of an approximate cost of $75 million 
to build the plant, which is to be located at Gramercy, La. The last 
report, about 2 weeks ago, was that they had revised their estimates 
upward, that now the cost of that plant was going to be $82,500,000, 
and that it is possible, before it is comple ted, that it might be even 
higher than that. 

Mr. Luesinskr. At that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to remark 
that the price of steel was raised to $7.50 a few years ago and this 
year they are raising it to $12.50 again. That is what causes the 
inflation, your costs. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. As I understand it, you are really endorsing H. R. 2474; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Messer. We would like to see the bill enacted, sir. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crerevia. I do not want to ask Mr. Messer any questions, 
Mr. Chairman, but I will state that I think it is quite obvious to us 
at this time—it should be to all of us—that the pattern is identical 
7 every city in the United States, whether you consider Chicago, 

* New Haven, Conn., or any city down in Louisiana. The postal 
Scisleenen certainly are not paid ade quately for what they are doing. 

In my own district I have been given a stack of statements of 
earnings, sent in by individual people and endorsed on the back, 
stating the number of the man’s dependents and the amount of take- 
home pay. It seems that the take-home pay is certainly inadequate 
to bring up a family decently under that pay scale. 

I think that the quicker we get down to realize that we must do some- 
thing about this problem and do it expeditiously the better off every- 
body will be, because the pattern is identical. There is no one that 
‘van find fault with the general idea that they are underpaid, that 
they have not kept pace with private industry by far. The quicker 
we get down to deciding this issue, the happier we will all be, I think. 

My purpose in making that comment is that I trust these hearings 
will not get too prolonged. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Wainwreiaut. No questions, 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. I have just one more thing. 

As I understand, sir, you favor a flat increase rather than a per- 
centage increase? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. The majority of our group are in the 
lower grades, sir, and the flat increase would help them considerably. 

Mr. “Re ES. And the increase is between $1,700 and $1,800? 

Mr. Messer. The average is around $1,700. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation, which is 
prompted by the remarks made by the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Mr. Cretella? 
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Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I just want to express the hope that we can dispose of 
the schedule of witnesses that we have today. 

Mr. Morrison. I think the gentleman is to be commended for that 
statement. I am going to help the hearings to get along. 

We want to thank you, Mr. Messer, for appearing today and getting 
us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness the committee will be glad to 
hear from is Mr. James B. Cobb, president of the National Alliance 
of Postal Employees. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. COBB, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Coss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also request that the record show that 
Charles R. Braxton, our research director, is appearing with me this 
morning. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the record so show. 

Mr. Coss. Mr. Chairman, the crux of the statement that the 
National Alliance of Postal Employees is directing the attention of the 
committee to is the historic downward pressure on postal salaries 
regardless of economic trend. 

The second point is the unfairness of the opposition pressures of the 
business community. 

The third point we would like to emphasize is the erroneous assump- 
tion that postal employees have been or can be the culprit of inflation. 

Before going into my formal statement, I would like to say that we 
do not feel that Public Law 68 was a salar vy raise. Quoting an official 
from the Department in 1955, he stated that the bill then supported 
by the administration was not intended as a salary increase. The 
result of Public Law 68 went to the top level to relieve the pay dis- 
criminatory pressures resulting from a flat, across-the-board increase. 

The people whom I represent are not the people who pass memo- 
randums from one office to another; they are the people who make 
the mail go. 

The history of the postal e mployees’ lot for the past number of years 
might best be recounted starting about back in 1933, when the 
majority of our members were forced to take a cut because of the 
depression. My statement will show the percentage cut, that auto- 
matic promotions were denied, and that any number of employees were 
forced to cut their cost of gas, light, water, telephones, insurance, 
and many other necessaries. 

When the country needed financial assistance it made the postal 
employee carry the burden. It is generally presumed by Congress 
and the public alike that through some mysterious device ‘that 
Federal service is immune to the economic down trend. I am sure 
the record would show that immunity not to be our history back there 
in 1933 

In 1954 it was brought before this Congress that our cost of living 
had gone up and, although we are supposed to have received a raise, 
we needed at least 23 percent then to put us on an equitable basis. 

Now to get on with my prepared statement: 
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Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, my name is James 
B.Cobb. Iam president of the National Alliance of Postal Employees 
with national offices at 1644 11th Street NW. 

This organization, composed of employees in each classification of 
the field service of the Post Office Department, consists of approxi- 
mately 15,000 members organized into 110 branches throughout 36 
States. 

We are again before you seeking redress for the salary condition of 
the postal workers. Heretofore this problem of equitable salary for 
these people has been overshadowed by the postal deficit, the unbal- 
anced budget, and now the inflationary threat. 

Essentially we address your attention: 

To the historical downward pressure on postal salaries regardless of 
economie trend. 

To the unfairness of opposition pressures of the business community. 

To the erroneous assumption that postal employees have been or 
can be the culprit of inflation. 

Our persistent request for salary adjustment has encompassed the 
lowering of real wages and the continuous deterioration of living 
standards. ‘Today one compounds the other to the disadvantage of 
the employee and the service. 

We feel that the reclassification which the Post Office Department 
sought has met the problem which it envisioned. It, however, has not 
resolved the problem of the take-home pay of postal pe rsonnel. 

In regards to the previous pay legislation, emphasis has been placed 
upon the degree of similarity occ asioned by positions of comparable 
skills and comparable responsibilities in private industry. While we 
do not presume to contest the limited validity of such comparison, 
we wish to submit the far more increasing importance of the position of 
these people in a growing economy. 

We wish to refer briefly to the testimony of the hearings on the 
reclassification legislation before the House of Representatives. On 
that occasion the departmental representative, Mr. Lyons, stated that 
the bill then supported by the administration was not intended as a 
salary increase. We are all familiar with the results of that legisla- 
tion. ‘The lion’s share of the benefits went to the top levels to relieve 
the pay discriminatory pressure resulting from flat across-the-board 
increases. 

However, then and now the administration leveled its powerful 
pressure against any justifiable pay increase for those at the lower 
levels who are under the crushing pressure of need. We feel that 
the manipulation downward of the ‘ivi ing standard poses a most brutal 
and callous disregard of those upon whom this staggering weight 
of the mails fall. 

These people are not the ones who push the memorandums around 
from office to office, or total the figures on the machines—and I wish to 
reflect no discredit on those who do—but these people, in whose 
interest I speak, are the ones who move the mails in pieces and pounds. 
I ask why must they be crushed under the physical volume of mail and 
at the same time carry the heavy responsibility of deterring cyclical 
fluctuations? 

Furthermore, if the denial of this salary adjustment is—to reduce 
consumption demand, that purpose is in part defeated by additional 
income obtained by these employees through other jobs. The negative 
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aspect of this purpose is—that the interest of the service suffers through 
lowered efficiency. In addition, the implication of lack of concern 
of the Government as to “how these people make it’’ inevitably 
invites equal callousness in return. Undoubtedly, the health and 
welfare of the employee suffers in the long run just as the obligations 
of the service. 

Review with me, if you will, the historical pattern of the shaping 
of what may be termed “the economic whipping boy.’ 

In 1933 employees of this Government endured double and triple 
pay cuts through furloughs. Night differential of $100 was cut and 
automatic promotions were also cut. A survey which was referred 
to by Senator Costigan on February 4, 1933, revealed that of 80 
employe es que stioned, 31 percent had given up telephones, 15 percent 
had given up milk service, 17 percent had given up ice service, 67 
percent had reduced clothing needs, 64 percent had reduced home 
necessities, 59 percent had reduced insurances, 81 percent had reduced 
amusements, 27 percent had reduced use of gas fuel, and 21 percent 
became unable to make contributions to charities. At that time no 
reductions occurred in the costs of gas, light, water, telephones, and 
insurance or total home expenses. 

In this period, according to Senator Dill, some furloughs amounted 
to as much as 20 percent or 30 percent. Postal employees, aside 
from other reducing action, lost 17% percent in salaries in 2 years. 

On June 24, 1932, Senator Bingham stated that a House com- 
mittee report would have discharged 10 to 15 percent of the employees. 

The last comment referred to inspires my thought in connection 
with the myth of permanent employment in the Government service 
so often resorted to in salary legislation. It is generally presumed by 
Congress and the public alike that through some mysterious device 
that Federal service is immune to the economic downtrend. Much 
importance is attached to this vague assumption in explaining away 
wage differentials of Government and industry. However, the pages 
of the Congressional Record provide much of the answer in support 
of the experiences of many of us even now in the service. Further- 
more, even now, reduction-in-force regulations are built into the 
civil-service laws. 

Then, as now, much of the agitation for economy at all cost in 
Government emanated from the business community. In that regard, 
let me cite to you several revealing comments made on the floor of 
the Senate in those days. On February 2, 1933, Senator Cutting 
states: 

If it is right for Government to cut wages, private industry should cut wages, 
too. The resources of Government outweigh that of industry. 


And I might add that the responsibilities of Government far outweigh 
that of industry. 
On the same date Senator Shipstead stated: 


We cut wages last year and appropriated $500 million for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to loan to companies so heavily in debt, that could not 
pay their interest. So we loan money that we took from Government employees 
last year to pay the wages of capital. 

Another highly lucid observation was made by Senator Cutting— 
again on the same day—to the effect that 
the great bankers of the city of New York are advocating cutting wages which 
means deflation and liquidation. They are advocating it with every industry 
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they own. They are coming to the Congress of the United States and asking us 
to further the proposition with the idea that if we set the precedent and cut wages 
of employees of Government of the United States that precedent will be followed 
by industry throughout the United States. 

Congressman Ragon, on January 25, 1933, stated that— 
the temptation to balance the budget by cided the pay of Government 
workers is great. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this august committee, here you 
have a historical picture of the role which we employees have played in 
the economic life of America. Here, you also have the picture of the 
role of the business community now being repeated with some modern 
innovations. 

In 1934 corporate undistributed profits after tax amounted to a 
minus $1.6 billion. In 1935 it went down to a minus $7 million. It 
rose from that level to $8 billion in 1954 and even now in the infla- 
tionary period is breaking all records. 

Referring again to the history of the thirties, permit me to cite the 
role of Mr. C. K. Curtis, owner of the Curtis Publishing Co. In the 
year 1932, the trough of the depression, he had an income of $12 
million which was subsidized by the Post Office De ‘partment through 
the pressure on its employees. He made a net profit of 71 percent at 
the same time that the Department was losing $94 million on second- 
class mail. 

The New York Evening Post, which was owned by this gentleman, 
denounced as traitors those Congressmen who voted for relief of 
widows and dependents of deceased soldiers. 

Mr. Chairman, then we were the bodies and souls over which the 


economy rolled on its way down. In 1952-54 we were the ones who 
must balance the budget through lower living standards and a below- 
cost-of-living salary when the economy was going up. Today these 
same bodies must halt inflation. 

We raise the question, Must this same group be called upon again 


and again to continually sacrifice their welfare? Moreover, under 


what conditions will postal employees ever be granted justice? In 
this most imperfect world must we wait for the illusive perfection of 
complete equilibrium? My conjecture is that even in that state we 
would then be told that the equilibrium would be destroyed by the 
raising of salaries. 

However, the responsibility is upon the Congress. At some time 
it must make the decision. 

We think it unnecessary to belabor you with further statisties on 
the wage and income comparison which has been communicated to 
you. But we do wish you to consider the groping salary progress of 
postal employees in the total sense of our economic growth. For, if 
balance and relationships have any meaning, the role of these people 
has been one of rank economic discrimination for one reason or another. 

In a briefed-down form may we present a tabulation showing data 
which point to the categorical growth of the economy in its total 
sense and by which we can measure the growth, or lack of growth, of 
the postal worker. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 
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P Corporation Personal con- tross national 

National income profits after sumption product Personal incomes 
taxes | 
| 








iq ] . teri eieee 
Amount |Percent| Amount |Percent| Amount Percent} Amount 
} 


| Million a h Seton 


$72.5 | | $67. 5 i. a $72.6 
290.4 | "1 |g +8 216.3 } +300} 346.3 } +o 8. 3 


Percent} Amount [Percent 





268. 3 


"3023 | tit SosliSedadeede Sa | ster rE casos] 0803 | 
| | | 


| 
| Personal diposable | Gross national Personal income 


income per capita | Compen- poe per capita per capita 
| sation of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


employ- | 
ment,! all | Amount | Percent} Amount |Percent 
groups 


Amount /|Percent 





Billion | 

1939....--- nN $538 |. an, | 2 $52.1 | $695 2$506 1). 

1955. ke 1, 605 i} +300 | 221.2 | 2, 309 i} +400 | 1, 825 i} 300 
| | | | | 


1 Included in National Income Table ~~ Department of Commerce. 
21940. 


These data, although short of current figures, attest to the stress 
under which we labor in meeting the demands of the economy. 
Hov ering between a minus 300 percent to a 400 percent-plus, the 
comparison is quickly seen with our salary growth of 104 percent. 

The last figure is today below the cost of living index which allows 
for only today’ s necessities. Moreover, the Helle committee report 
has set a figure of $5,400 as a commonly accepted American standard 
for multiple person family income. As an average income over the 
present approximation of $4,350, that would be more closely alined 
to growth depicted in the aforementioned data. 

Advocates of this proposition of economic injustice disregard the 
role of industry in creating the very situations which we are supposed 
to block. 

Many large industries are in the position to totally disregard the 
free market forces in the setting of prices for their product. The iron, 
steel, and the electrical machinery industries determine their own 
prices. Even when demand declines, they maintain their adminis- 
tered price levels. 

In 1956, after a period of stabilized prices, and during which we 
were yet behind the prevailing wage scale—behind in our relative 
position with profit increase—prices ‘began to rise again. 

Where did those price increases come from? How did the vise of 
higher prices grip, even tighter, our diminishing buying power and 
dropping living standards? 

Here is a sample of the record of the business community from 
whom we are getting such powerful opposition, which is from Economic 
Outlook, 1955. 

In 1953 the Aluminum Company of America made $48,848,094 in 
net profits after taxes or an after-tax profit of $1,050 per employee. 
In 1955 they made $87,600,000 in net profits and $1,653 per employee 
profit after taxes. 

In 1953 E. I. duPont de Nemours Co. made $235,565,000 net profits 
after taxes of $2,571 per employee. In 1955 they made $431,556,000 
or $4,843 per employee. 


93279 —57——-15 
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The Ford Motor Co. in 1953 made a net profit after taxes of 
$165,800,000 or $931 per employee and in 1955 it earned $427 million 
or $2,406 per employee after taxes. 

In 1953 International Harvester earned $55,501,272 or $652 per 
employee after taxes. In 1955 it earned $52,929,417 or $688 per 
employee after taxes with a reduction of almost 10,000 employees. 

Republic Steel in 1953 earned $56,744,000 or $817 per employee 
after taxes and in 1955, $86,270,000 or $1,305 per employee. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey in 1953 earned $581,008,000 or $817 
per employee after taxes while in 1955 it made $709,309,992 or $4,636 
per employee after taxes. 

The United States Steel Co. in 1953 made $222,088,000 or $736 
per employee after taxes, but in 1955 it earned $370,099,353 or $1,360 
per employee after taxes. 

Union Carbide in 1953 earned $102,783,000 or $1,468 per employee 
after taxes, but in 1955 it earned $140, 756,000 or $1,928 per employee. 

We think it worthy of note that ‘the characteristic maneuver of 
these large companies is to cover any wage increase to its employees 
with a price boost amounting to twice the cost of the increase. There- 
fore, the observation that our business structure should be involved 
in our growth or lack of growth recapitulation, is valid. Not only is 
this so to point to the lack of relevance which their expressions have 
to our purpose here, but it is so because it is to them that we must 
go to obtain the necessities of our day-to-day existence. 

I think it is characteristic to note that big business, in spite of the 
economic trend, is capable of controlling its profits, limiting produc- 
tion, increasing production, and that sort of thing. But the postal 
employee is at the mercy of the Congress. 

Mr. Gross. They are in the same boat with the farmers, is that 
not right? 

Mr. Coss. I think so. The profit is somewhere between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

Mr. Gross. Right. 

Mr. Coss. We do not feel that we have the equipment to find 
where it is. But we have noted the progress of many of the larger 
companies controlling or, at least, affecting the economy of this 
Nation. 

Permit me, please, to continue to lay the basis of our approach 
here. 

The price rises noted have meshed inextricably into our economy. 
The absence of wide-scale competition in our basic manufacturing 
industries makes this possible. The larger firms control most of the 
producing capacity, they dominate the markets and establish prices 
that insure high unit profit margins and high total profits. 

Now, if, as the Administration } proposes, no salary increase be given, 
this is the burden you require that we and we alone must carry. 

Seventy percent of the total product of the Nation goes to 
consumers. We must absorb the increased prices allocated to the 
consumer market. 

In addition, the 19 percent which is consumed by Government, we 
must in part underwrite because of budgetary decisions. And—lI note 
that in the near future, the steel companies will raise their prices 
substantially, which will again raise the cost of their products to 
Government and consumers. 
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Thus, the assumption of the hostile business groups becomes illogical 
at worst and ungracious at best in pointing to our low living standards 
as an incipient source of inflation. We, therefore, must acknowledge 
these attacks by stating that the use of postal ‘salaries to combat 
inflation does not touch this malady at its source. And, furthermore, 
our salaries as here proposed would not permit expenditure on the 
scale required for economic dislocation. 

In addition, the tight money policy which originates with the 
Government has hit those of us hard, who are in the market for homes 
and other requirements for which we have to use credit. The policy 
has created a marked advantage to the banking interests. 

The postal employee, incidentally, I think is in worse condition 
because those in private industry can at least bargain when we can 
only ask for the crumbs that fall from the economic table. 

The President and the Postmaster General have both repeatedly 
asked for efficient and economic running of the Government and we 
subscribe to that efficiency and economy, but we also feel that there 
is a moral obligation to equate responsibility with reality. We must 
pay more for our food and our clothing and the education of our 
children in this growing economy. 

The postal employee is not secure in his job. Back there in 1933 
we were given furloughs. Now, today, it is written in the civil service 
law that an employee can be dismissed just as easily in the Federal 
service as he can in private industry. And yet he must get along on 
a smaller salary. 

Moreover, postal employees throughout the country must absorb 
the pressure placed upon State and local governments through in- 
creased taxes to meet the interest rate demands of tight money. While 
the Federal tax is based upon the ability to pay, most States and local 
taxes fall on these people irrespective of their ability to pay. 

And, Mr. Chairman, that is no minor item. Since 1942, total State 
and local taxes have risen from $8.5 billion to an estimated $26 
billion. Through the regressive sales tax method, employees in the 
$4,000 salary bracket pay 4.4 percent of their income to State and 
local governments, while those in the $10,000 bracket pay only 2.2 
percent. 

Those statistics are from Richard Musgrave, University of Mich- 
igan, appearing before the Joint Economic Committee. 

In addition to this is the payroll tax, about which many of our 
members complain. This tax, now growing in the States, taxes the 
first dollar of income irrespec tive of “dependenci ies, family crises and 
other serious handicaps. 

From these sources, ultimately the employee’s pocket, will come 
the interest for bonds for roads, schools, sewers, and other State and 
local financial needs. 

But to us there is little understanding of the administration’s 
endorsement of the natural gas bill which will raise the rates of the 
fuel we use to cook and heat with, while adamantly opposing the 
means by which we can meet the increase. This represents a sharp 
contrast in the sense of obligation and responsibility, when the very 
agency which grips us tightly in the salary status quo willfully gives 
the green light to gouge us further. 

In saying this, I want it clearly understood that I am in sympathy 
with the President and the Postmaster General in their effort to 
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operate efficiently and to adhere to the principle of service of govern- 
ment to the Nation. 

I do say—and most emphatically—that there is a moral obliga- 
tion to equate responsibility with reality and not with what we would 
like it to be, for we consider it proper and wise to place postal em- 
ployees in the position to obtain the products of the market without 
the excessive use of credit and without excessive sacrificing of neces- 
sities for commodities priced deeply into their incomes or totally 
out of their reach. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas, in his supplemental views on the January 
1957 Economie Report ‘of the Pr esident, had this to say in reference 
to stabilizing effect of social security payments and unemployment 
compensation : 

As the economy has expanded and the price level has risen, the failure of social 
security payments and unemployment compensation payments to keep pace with 
price levels means that their potential countercyclical impact in times of recession 
has become proportionately less year by year. 

That means that for those people depending on such income, their 
minimum living standards are falling and the amount of money they 
would be able to feed back into a dec lining economy falls below that 
necessary to firm up their stabilizing potential. 

Applying this same thesis to the postal wage bill, this means, by 
which the Government feeds back tax funds into the economy, is 
lessened through lowered consumption for people—not retired, not 
unemployed, but actually producing the services so vitally required 
by this economy. 

But other sectors of the economy through policies of the Federal 
Reserve System advance with small heed to the problem of inflation. 

On this, Senator Douglas makes the following comments: 

It was something of a shock to be told by the chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System in a considered answer to questions asked by 
this committee—Joint Economic Committee on the January 1957 Economic 
Report to the President—that: ‘‘We know of no figures that permit a precise 
measure of the relative impact of credit restraints, in particular, on different 
groups of borrowers.” 

Thus— 
he continued— 


a potent tool is being relied on to stabilize the economy while those who are in 
charge of its use confess little knowledge of its impact and the hardships or re- 
straints which may grow out of its use. 

He further alluded to the policies of monetary ease set into motion 
in 1954 to reduce the member banks’ requirement in the deflationary 
period of 1954. That policy remains in effect even though we are 
now in an inflationary period. 

As a consequence, banks are encouraged to lend at the same pace 
as in 1954, but to charge the higher interest rates now existing under 
the tight-money policy. Furthermore, stock purchases can be made 
with 50 percent down and the other 50 percent on credit. 

If we must look to the sources of inflation, I hardly suspect that the 
hard-pressed postal enployees can be found among the aggregation, 
aforementioned as the culprit whose demands are insatiable. 

With your indulgence, sir, and that of this esteemed committee, I 
wish to address myself to matters closer to the field of postal operations, 

The Postmaster General noted that postal employees’ salaries in 
1954 had risen 94 percent as against 93.6 percent in cost of living. He 
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further stated that he understood the natural desires of employees to 
obtain for themselves the most favored pay adjustments. 

But the revealing statement which followed these remarks was: 

We, therefore, had a responsibility to argue against any unwarranted pay 
increase which would hamper the President’s program for balancing the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, just suppose this criterion was used in the Govern- 
ment consumption area of the wide range of products which it must 
obtain from the industries which I have mentioned. The Govern- 
ment is likewise a consumer of labor, and without which its functions 
would grind to a halt. 

Why must the Postmaster General dwell on a 94 percent increase 
in salaries when the penalty of price increase has been retroactive, and 
much of the salary increase has not. 

Furthermore, we can be grateful for his understanding of our desires 
for higher living standards, but we are not appreciative of his desire 
to peg those standards down to the bare cost-of-living level. 

1, therefore, feel correct in saying that just as we were sacrified upon 
the altar of a balanced budget in 1954, today we are confronted with 
outright opposition and thus placed upon the altar of inflation. 
Meanwhile, the President’s admonition to business and labor has gone 
unheeded. And meanwhile, the Government has forfeited its leader- 
ship role in personnel policy. 

Thomas L. Stokes, writing in the New York Post April 25, 1957, 
made the following observation: 

This is a businessmen’s administration, so advertised and so generally recog- 
nized. It has let off the brakes, relaxed regulatory functions to give business and 
industry the highest profits in history, it boosted interest rates to increase banker 
profits, and devoted its tax legislation to relief principally of business. 

The result has been to create an atmosphere conducive to inflation. Business 
was invited in as a partner and has improved its position. It does not expect any 
disciplinary measures from the Government. 

How inflation is beginning to pinch was pointed up by the latest Consumer 
Index Report, which showed, among other things, that buying power of factory 
workers had declined because of the rise in prices and shortening of hours. It 

was the first time in 24 years that the “‘real’”’ earnings of factory workers had failed 
to register a gain above the previous year. 

About all the administration has offered thus far on the inflation situation, 
aside from the President’s verbal warning, is to repeat over and over the orthodox 
economic axiom that taxes must be left high so as to absorb the purchasing power 
that contributes to inflation. 

This has a sort of hollow ring to citizens of low and medium incomes, especially 
those on fixed wages and salaries or pensions who have been overlooked in tax 
relief. As the pinch tightens, they see prices jacked up by business which, at 
the same time, is enjoying an all-time record income swelled by the easing of 
business tax burdens. 

This may all be economically sound, but it is hard for the fellow who gets hit 
to understand. And more and more are getting hit. 

With reference to the energetic efforts to reduce taxes through a 
reduction of the budget, I can only say that the most generous 
proposal advanced would not meet the needs represented here. 

The position of the Post Office Department is not unaffected by its 
continual opposition to equitable salaries. 

In a period in which postal volume is mounting, we find a decline in 
man-years applied to it. The inescapable conclusion is that with the 
minimum of labor-saving devices, the productivity of postal personnel 
has increased. 

The Department’s pay policy, however, retards the further develop- 
ment of productivity because of the quality of manpower which it 
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attracts. This places a severe burden on those career employees 
earnestly trying to do the job. 

In this regard, I might state the following: 

Federal, State and local governments now account for 13 percent of 
total employment as contrasted with 10.8 percent in 1948, a rise of 
34 percent. And yet we find a decline in postal personnel contrasting 
with a rise in postal volume. 

That information I have obtained from Mr. Harold Dorsey, in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, April 15, 1957. 

As remarkable as this may be, there are certain kernels of concern 
which I feel should be set down. 

One is the apparent effort of industry to obtain the most desirable 
manpower, and I think these figures point to the narrowing of indus- 
trial demands and, consequently, a more intensive trend in that 
direction. 

The second is, given the correctness of the first assumption, the 
Post Office Department finds its opportunity for highly qualified 
manpower lessened. That leads to the acquisition of large numbers 
of marginal employees. 

Our inability to obtain qualitative manpower is due to the low income 
derived from the service. In addition, the widespread hiring of 
temporary employees in large urban areas results from lack of interest 
in the service by those qualified to do the kind of job required. Only 
in the low-income areas is the hiring program meeting with a degree of 
success. 

A recent conversation reported to me by one of my members pointed 
out that in a certain State only 20 applicants replied to an examination 
announcement. Of that number, only 4 qualified. 

Exploring this subject further, I wish to point out the seriousness 
of the situation, which is not too apparent on the records but shows 
up to a marked degree among those closely intimate with the work 
force. 

In any grouping below the supervisory level, you will find individuals 
who, by reason of their intellect and personality, assume what may 
be termed leadership roles within the group. In this service, those 
persons have grown, through their own efforts and service familiarity, 
to the levels of authority in interpreting postal operations at the 
operating levels. Such men have established an acumen for clearing 
away intricacies of changes and alterations in operations until they 
are a ready source of information in cleari ing up confuse d and intricate 
wording of changing methods. 

This reasoning means that if you are to protect your investment in 
manpower, the caliber of men to whom [| have just referred must 
be continuously maintained. 

On the other hand, with increasing pace toward automation, the 
postal operations will have to point to skilled manpower qualified 
to further insure returns on the investments of the American taxpayer. 
Conservatively, I would say that this caliber of manpower is not, 
today, entering the service. 

Furthermore, I feel that if the financial pressures were relieved, 
much of the energies used for outside jobs of the current force w ould 
be voluntarily channeled to service programs. 

The foregoing points underscore some observations which I think 
are pertinent. 
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I think, Mr. Chairman and honored members of this committee, 
that some merit must be attached to the sense of importance which a 
worker has in the role he is playing. To a large degree, you here 
determine the essence of that importance. 

Between the acclamation of postal workers and other Federal 
employees for their devotion to duty and the uttered disdain in dis- 
credit of these same people, this sense of importance has suffered. 
For one reason or another, whether fact or fiction, these people have 
found their places in the economic, and, consequently, the social sun, 
eclipsed by the less skilled. 

There was a period in the not too far distant past in which men 
pointed to the service with pride. To qualify for a job in the postal 
service carried with it a level of prestige strongly undergirded by an 
income level that reflected favorably on the service as well as on the 
employee. 

I have personal knowledge of families who for succeeding genera- 
tions have been on the postal payrolls. ‘Today there comes to me a 
vivid story of the current generation of these families flatly opposing 
the prospective ‘entrance of their children into this service. 

In this regard, I insert a quotation here by Mr. Sidney Wienberg, 
a director of 12 companies: 

You don’t relate the salary to profit or sales. The fact that there have been 
no profits or dividends just makes for a different climate of judging. You take 
everything into account—what a man is getting—why he should be raised—what 
the competitor is paying—what the prevailing market is—whether a raise would 
throw the pay scale out of kilter—we ask everything we can think of. 

Under the Employment Act of 1946, the Congress and the President 
declared that it is the Government’s policy to coordinate and utilize 
all its plans, functions, and resources for the purpose of promoting 
maximum employment, production and purchasing power. This 
coincides with Mr. Wienberg’s principle and brings “to the fore the 
simple essence of fair play. 

We maintain that this principle is incumbent upon the Congress 
in its applications to postal employees as well as those employees in 
the private sector of the economy. 

Therefore, it is logical to presume that wages or salaries form a 
determining part of the job picture in their relation to livi ing standards 
and prestige level. 

On this point, a 1953-55 study by the Royal Commission of the 
Civil Service of Great Britain made this pertinent observation: 

Having willed the ends, the Nation must will the means. Employees should 
receive a fair and adequate wage. They should be no worse off than a colleague 
in a comparable industry. Consideration of their wage needs should be based 
on their economic worth to the nation. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, I, on behalf of my organization, wish to 
express our appreciation for the interest you have shown in our problem 
in the face of administrative opposition. Our reference to other seg- 
ments of the national economy have not been presented in rancor or 
criticism, for we, too, believe in growth, ingenuity and enterprise. 

Moreover, we be lieve emphatically that “growth must flow through- 
out all the segments which contribute to it. Thus we have pointed 
to industrial and corporate income growth which compounds the gains 
of industrial labor as a comparison, rather than to dwell on nongovern- 
ment labor gains alone. 
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To us, H. R. 2474 represents a strong effort to recapture the solid 
ground upon which our income rested in years long past. 

We feel that passage of this legislation is imperative if the type of 
personnel required to undertake the massive and growing responsi- 
bility of moving the mails continues to flow into the service 

Moreover, we feel that it is time that Congress and the adminis- 
tration declare that postal employees and Federal employees should 
not and cannot underwrite the cost of government—the impact of 
cyclical fluctuations and income growth at the expense of their living 
standards, the welfare of their families, and the education of their 
children. 

We further feel that it is not the desire or the mandate of the 
American people that a serf system be condoned in which the lords 
alone enjoy the fruits of our labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for your attention, and I cer- 
tainly hope that this committee and the Congress will recommend a 
salary increase. 

We find that the bill H. R. 2474 is the one that comes nearest to 
bringing our salaries to the level to where they belong and that it 
will make it easier for us to be better employees. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rees. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crerecia. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man has made a very excellent statement. He made an excellent 
presentation. I want to commend him for it. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broynitu. Let me ask, Mr. Cobb: What is the membership of 
the National Alliance of Postal Employees—what is it composed of? 

Mr. Coss. Between 15,000 and 18,000. 

Mr. Broyuitt. What type of employees are they? Are they car- 
riers, or maintenance employees? 

Mr. Coss. We are the one service organization that is industrially 
organized, from the charwomen to postmasters. 

Mr. Broyurtt. Is it made up of all types of employees? 

Mr. Coss. Of all types, yes. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison. No questions, Mr. Chariman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Granahan. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SantanGe.o. Mr. Chairman, I was disturbed by one of the 
statements that this witness made, and I do not seem to agree with 
it. He said the postal employees can be dismissed as easily as em- 
ployees who are in private enterprise. That statement does not seem 
to go down very well. As I understand it, postal employees can be 
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dismissed for cause and can have a hearing, which is a situation that 
does not obtain in unorganized labor groups in industry. 
Can you clarify what you meant by that statement, sir? 


Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Braxton will answer that, if you please. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. BRAXTON, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES, WASHINGTON, 
D. C, 


Mr. Braxton. Mr. Chairman, what Mr. Cobb was referring to 
and Mr. Santangelo, Mr. Cobb was referring to the reduction-in- -force 
provision included in the civil service regulations. These comments 
are directed in the main toward the economic impact on postal per- 
sonnel. If we had a downtrend in the economy the same as we had 
in the 1930’s, the provisions are already there for a reduction in force. 

Consequently, we feel that it is a valid statement to the effect that 
the myth of permanent employment in Federal service is just that, 
and just as the employees in private industry would be removed or 
dismissed because of economic downtrend, so can the postal employee 
be removed. 

That is aside from the regulations referring to dismissal for cause, 

Mr. SaAntTANGELO. Do you state that the postal employees if they 
are permanent employees and have passed a civil-service test, that 
they can lose their job with the Government by reason of a reduction 
in personnel? 

Mr. Braxton. That is right. 

Mr. Sanranae.o. And they have no security of tenure? 

Mr. Braxton. That is right. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. When was the last time, in the history of the 
Post Office Department, that there was a reduction of personnel where 
a permanent employee lost his job? 

It seems to me that one of the most attractive features of the 
Post Office Department is the security of the position and the security 
of pay. If you say that you take away that foundation, you destroy 
perhaps the security that some of these people feel they have and 
for which they seem to be suffering. 

When was the last time that there was a reduction of personnel, 
where permanent employees lost their jobs? 

Mr. Cosr. The most recent example is the decentralization of the 
mail equipment shops in Washington, about 3 years ago. The mail 
equipment shops were ane in Washington for years, and they 
decentralized, to Atlanta, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and many other 
places. We had pierce with homes and children in school and 
that sort of thing, who had to either go to those places or lose their 
jobs because of the decentralization program. 

It is along with that, if we have another 1929 or 1933, just as they 
took away our jobs and required our wives and others to go with the 
jobs, that one or the other had to get out, you will find we can be 
dismissed according to the economic stability of the country, just as 
the private employee can be dismissed. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Does that apply to the permanent employees 
who pass the civil-service test and have more than 3 or 4 years of 
service? 
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Mr. Corns. That is right. 

Mr. SantanGeELo. Then there actually is no security if there is a 
depression or reduction in personnel, is there? 

Mr. Coss. I did not want to make any strong statement but— 

Mr. SanTaNnGELO. That is the implication I got from your state- 
ment, and that is what shocked me so much. 

Mr. Coss. The Government employee has no more security now 
than the private employee. I will make that statement without 
reservation. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. In making that statement, you are speaking in terms 
of organized labor; are you not? 

Mr. Coss. Yes, that is right, and that is aside from many laws 
that govern personnel actions. 

The thing that I am talking about is within the framework of the 
civil service law. 

Mr. Gross. Certainly a civil-service employee has more protection 
than a man in unorganized labor, in private employment. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. I think more protection than the unorganized, 
yes. 

Mr. SanTANGELO. I[ have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuitu. First, I want to say I think the statement you have 
prepared is an excellent statement, and I want to commend you for it. 

I was very much interested in the part of your testimony to the 
effect that the Curtis Publishing Co.—which I suppose you used just 
for an example—made an income of $12 million and that it was sub- 
sidized by the Post Office Department. 

Did I understand that to mean that it was subsidized by reason of 
the fact that they enjoyed favorable rates at the time? 

Mr. Coss. Yes. 

Mr. Hempuiu. Such as they do now? 

Mr. Coss. The second-class mail. Those companies receive a rate 
on their second-class mail that is not comparable to the price that the 
public has to pay for the use of the mails, because of the volume of 
their business. 

Mr. Hempuiiyi. Do you mean the first-class users as compared to 
the second-class? 

Mr. Coss. The first-class users; no. 

But even among the second-class users, if you are sending 1 piece 
of mail in second class you would not get the consideration that a man 
who handles 1 million copies a day or a week would get. 

Mr. Hempuitu. I agree with you on that. 

Then there was another statement you made. You said you did 
not have the opportunity to organize. Do you feel that one of the 
reasons for your wage difficulty is the fact that you have not been able 
to organize and bargain collectively? 

Mr. Coss. I would like to answer that by saying yes. But I do 
not think that is in its entirety. 

I would like to remind you of the quotation that Senator Cutting 
made which I referred to in my statement. In other words, his 
words were to the effect that in 1933 the employee had to help balance 
the budget, that in 1933 they had taken away night differentials, no 
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promotions, in order to save the taxpayer. But $500 million was used 
to establish the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to keep the 
large companies in business. 

Mr. Hempai.u. Yes. 

Mr. Coss. I think that is part of this total. 

Mr. Hempai uy. Part of the whole picture? 

Mr. Coss. That is right. 

Mr. Hempuityi. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Robeson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Roserson. Not at this time. 

Mr. Morrison. If there are no further questions, we want to thank 
you, Mr. Cobb and Mr. Braxton, for coming before the committee 
and giving us the benefit of your testimony. 

The next witness the committee would like to hear from is Mr. 
Edward L. Baker, vice president and legislative chairman of the 
National Association of Postmasters of the United States, and post- 
master at Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Baker. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. BAKER, VICE PRESIDENT AND LEG- 
ISLATIVE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND POSTMASTER 
AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 


name is Edward L. Baker. I am postmaster at Detroit, Mich., and 
a vice president and legislative chairman of the National Association 
of Postmasters. I am accompanied by Mr. George Grader, adminis- 
trative assistant in charge of our Washington office. 

As an officer of this association, having a membership of 34,000 
postmasters, and as the head of a large post office employing 6 648 
of my fellow Detroiters, I believe I am “qualified to express an opinion 
on the postal field service salary increase problem now before your 
committee. 

At the outset I would like to commend the 84th Congress for the 
sensible postal field service salary schedule embodied in Public Law 
68, and approved by that body some 2 years ago. 

In keeping with the sound principles of Public Law 68, Mr. Chair- 
man, I urge you and your committee to recommend to the 85th 
Congress that postal field service employees be given an immediate 
salary increase on a percentage basis, equivalent to the increased 
cost of living. 

It is realized, Mr. Chairman, that based on the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s operating budget, present postal revenues, and the general 
desire to control inflation, such action may be dise ouraged i in certain 
quarters. However, the Congress has before it at this time legislation 
providing for nominal increases in postage rates which will bring the 
revenue and budget into closer balance. 

Further, in my opinion, postal field service employees should not 
be penalized because a salary increase for them may, in a minor way, 
have a tendency to affect the ever increasing inflationar y spiral. 
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As you know, Mr. Chairman, our postal service is manned by a 
work force of capable and dedicated career employees. In recent 
years, because of our salary scales, it has become increasingly difficult 
to recruit, for replacement and expansion, a work force of equally 
capable and dedicated employees. 

During 1956 employee turnover in the Detroit post office was 
equivalent to 12 percent of our total work force. A considerable 
amount of money was expended in the processing and training of 
these employees. Terminal interviews indicated that many of these 
people accepted a position in the postal service as a stopgap until a 
more remunerative position in private industry became available. 

Also, as you know, it is equally important that we recruit and hold 
capable administrators, in order that we may have effective manage- 
ment within our postal field service. Almost daily it is being called 
to our attention that highly competent postmasters and _ postal 
supervisors are leaving our service to accept positions in industry 
offering higher salaries and greater opportunities for the future. 
The postmasters and supervisors of the postal field service are trapped 
in this salary squeeze because as managers they must be available for 
duty at all times, hence their opportunity to supplement their incomes 
by obtaining part time outside employment is very limited. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will see fit to approve a salary 
increase in this session, as it will not only bring the salaries of the 
postal employees in balance with the cost of living, but it will enhance 
morale to the extent that the quality of our great service to the 
Nation will be very much improved. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the members of your 
committee for giving me this opportunity to appear before you in 
behalf of the 34,000 members of the National Association of Post- 
masters of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, with your leave, I would like to file a statement of 
our president, Mr. John F. Fixa, and a statement from our national 
secretary, Mr. Charles E. Puskar. 

Mr. Morrison. The two statements referred to will be filed and 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. Frxa, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, AND POSTMASTER AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
CaLIr. 


My name is John F. Fixa. I appear before you in the dual capacity of post- 
master of San Francisco and president of the National Association of Postmasters 
of the United States. This association has a paid-up membership of 34,000 
postmasters of every class of office. This represents over {0 percent of the 
postmasters throughout the country. 

This association favors an increase in pay to help postmasters meet the increased 
cost of living and to keep pace with salaries paid for like responsibilities and work 
in private industry. Definitely we do not favor an across-the-board flat pay 
increase. 

For many years we worked for annual step-rate increases which finally came 
about in the passage of Public Law 68 and we should not want to have the per- 
centage ratio between levels destroyed by a flat increase. Rather we prefer a 
straight percentage increase throughout all levels and steps as in the postal field 
service schedule and fourth-class office schedule. 

We believe postmasters like all other postal employees are a group dedicated 
to the best interests of the postal service and to the people we serve, and therefore 
it is only fair that this devotion to duty should be rewarded with a fair rate of pay 
so that we may enjoy the same standard of living as those in private industry. 
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The San Francisco post office employs approximately 4,200 employees, and with 
an operation as large as mine we are beset with hiring problems and a heavy 
turnover by reason of our inability to compete with outside rates of pay. I am 
informed the hiring problem in other cities is much more acute than in mine. 
We believe the only solution to the vexatious problem of obtaining high-quality 
employees is through an upward readjustment of our pay schedules. 

Mr. Chairman, you and the members of your committee have always been 
most kind and considerate in recognizing our problems and for this we are most 
grateful. I appreciate having this opportunity of again making a presentation 
in behalf of the 34,000 members of the National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. Puskar, Executive SECRETARY-TREASURER, Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, AND PosTMASTER 
AT IMPERIAL, Pa, 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles E. Puskar. 
I am the executive secretary-treasurer of the National Association of Postmasters 
of the United States, representing over 90 percent of the postmasters of the Nation 
who are members of our association. 

The National Association of Postmasters is grateful to Congress for having 
enacted Public Law 68 2 years ago, which gave all postal workers annual step 
increases in salary within the level of their salary range and corrected many 
inequities in the preexisting salary structure of the postal service. We feel that 
the time has come now for a further adjustment in the postal field service salary 
schedule and the fourth-class office salary schedule, to meet the increased cost of 
living during the past 2 years and to keep pace with salaries paid in private 
industry. 

In order to keep the percentage ratio between levels on an equitable basis, we 
recommend a straight percentage increase through all levels and steps in the postal 
field service salary structure, rather than a flat increase across the board. The 
presently existing ceiling of $16,000 in the postal field service schedule should be 
raised in order to maintain the present differential in all levels and to eliminate 
compression in the top levels. 

We are hopeful that Congress this year will enact a bill to increase salaries to 
meet the increased cost of living. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity to present this statement, and your 
consideration of our recommendations will be deeply appreciated. 


Mr. Morrison. Do you have any questions, Mr. Robeson? 

Mr. Rosprson. On the question of the turnover percentage, there is 
some normal turnover percentage in the post office. What would 
you consider to be normal turnover percentage? 

Mr. Baker. It is a little difficult to say. I believe in industry, 
though, that 12 percent turnover would be a little bit on the high side, 
considerably on the high side. 

Mr. Roseson. It depends on what type of industry it is. Some of 
them have a very high turnover and some of them have a lesser turn- 
over. 

Mr. Baker. | would like to call to your attention, too, Congress- 
man, that the great percentage of this turnover is with the new 
employees, or with the employees during the first 1 or 2 or 3 years of 
service. 

Mr. Rosegson. Is not that true in any employment? 

Mr. Baker. Yes; perhaps so. But at times, among our first-year 
employees it may run in that group as high as 48 to 50 percent. 

Mr. Roseson. Do you consider that to be excessive? 

Mr. Baker. That certainly is excessive. 

We have among our career employees, with greater length of serv- 
ice, a reduced turnover. These people are very loyal and dedicated to 
the postal service. 
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Also, the incentive of civil-service retirement has something to do 
with their remaining in the service. We feel it is sort of tied into that. 

Mr. Roseson. As a matter of fact, short of a postal employee 
committing a felony, you could not get rid of one, could you? ; 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. However, unfortunately, we do have a few 
that are separated each year. 

Mr. Rossson. You have no difficulty in separating for cause, do 
you? 

Mr. Baker. Those that should be separated, I do not think we 
have much difficulty in separating them. If they are found guilty of 
a theft or if they are grossly inefficient, they can be separated within 
the civil-service regulations. 

Mr. Roseson. For inefficiency? 

Mr. Baker. For gross inefficiency. 

Mr. Rosrson. What percentage would you say are found to be 
inefficient in a year; how many? 

Mr. Baxer. I could not break it down, for various reasons. I 
might say that last year in our Detroit post office, 201 were removed 
for various causes. ; 

Mr. Rosreson. How many were removed because of inefficiency? 

Mr. Baker. I could not tell you. 

Mr. Roseson. How many employees do you have in all? 

Mr. Baker. Approximately 6,700 at the present time. I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Roseson. There is another thing that interests me. You 
mentioned the cost of living. Just accepting the present scale as a 
norm, as most people talk about the cost of living, the increases would 
be automatic according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Cost of 
Living Index; is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Baker. We feel that all postal employees should be com- 
pensated comparable to what they would receive in business and 
industry and also that we should consider the inereases in cost of living 
as a result of the last few years. 

Mr. Roseson. What business did you have in mind, or what 
particular industrial establishment did you have in mind as compa- 
rable to what is being paid here? 

Mr. Baker. I believe in almost every business we have positions 
that can be compared within the business. I do not think that we can 
exactly compare our business with the automotive industry or the 
printing industry. But we have, for instance, the situation where a 
janitor in the Post Office has a comparable position to a janitor in any 
other type of business or industry. 

Mr. Rossson. Theoretically, yes. But as to assignment of work, 
the duty requirements, it might vary considerably. 

Mr. Baker. To a certain extent. 

An elevator operator or a typist would be the same in one business 
asin another business. They perform the same functions. 

Mr. Rozzson. You will agree, will you not, that some typists will 
type technical matter and some will type routine matter, and then 
there are various workloads and differentiations in what a typist 
types, also production? 

What I am getting at is that perhaps there is a lot of stress being 

laced on the cost of living. We are in a time now of high cost of 
iving. I have never heard of anybody who wanted a decrease. [| 
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find here that once you establish something by law, it does not matter 
if that was way back yonder and times change. There are very many 
changes. 

So when we pass legislation here on wages, I think we have to be 
very careful as to what we prescribe for the basis or the formula. 

I am just questioning that as being the foundation or the primary 
factor used. I would go along with you from the standpoint of com- 
pensation for the service, the work performed, which is very difficult 
to determine in a vast organization, where the title of the job is one 
thing while the actual work that the people in that particular classifica- 
tion perform might vary considerably. 

It is more difficult when the individual is paid for his individual 
performance as against others in the same occupation. I know that 
to be true. 

But I was a little surprised at the percentage of turnover, because 
I would assume that in some of our occupational services there that 
you would naturally have a considerable turnover that would be con- 
sistent as compared with some other form of occupation where you 
probably would have very little turnover. That would be the history 
in certain groups. 

That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Baker. Our big turnover is in clerks and carriers. 

Mr. Rosrson. Then that would depend on what the climate is, 
jobwise, in the area, and it would depend on the opportunities for jobs 
that are available to the people generally; is t)et not correct? 

Mr. Baker. We are not very competitive in :he Detroit area. 

Mr. Ropesson. I just mention those things because the problem 
seems much more complex to me, and much more involved than 
appears to be presented by either the proponents here or the news- 
papers or the people. It is just a question of how conservative we 
want to be or how liberal we want to be. We recognize the high 
cost of living and so we take that into consideration. 

Of course we appreciate that means all Government employees 
including military employees and everybody connected with the 
Government, that there would be a certain orga 

Mr. SanTANGELO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Roseson. Yes. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, | was pleased to see that at 
least one postmaster decided to hazard a guess as to how much 
should be given in the form of an increase. Of course, other post- 
masters come out for the increases for the employees. 

Would you hazard a statement, Mr. Baker, as to how much, in 
terms of dollars and cents rather than percentagewise, the employees 
should receive as an increase? 

Mr. Baker. I feel your committee is in a much better position to 
do that than we are. You have a good deal of statistics that have 
been given you. You have information there from the Department 
of Labor and much of the testimony has been given as to what 
would be reasonable compensation if an increase should be granted. 

Mr. SanrancGe to. You stated early in your opening statement that 
they should be given an immediate salary increase on a percentage 
basis equivalent to the increased cost of living. Did you compare 
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any two periods? What is the starting date upon which we shall take 
the increased cost of living? 

Mr. Baker. On the basis of an increased cost of living, and also 
comparing salaries. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Increases over which period of time? 

Mr. Baker. Since the last pay raise that has been granted. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I want to analyze that with you. 

Have you figured an increase since the last period when the em- 
ployees received their increase? 

I would like to mention the fact that the Library of Congress, in 
reply to a request of mine, indicated that the cost of living has in- 
creased to the extent of only 4 percent since the last increase that the 
employees received in wages. If you calculate 4 percent based on that, 
I think the amount that you would be recommending would be approx- 
imately $150 to $200. 

Do you think that would be adequate, in view of the turnover of 
the employees and the inability of the employees to purchase the 
necessities of life? 

Mr. Baker. Congressman, as previously stated here this morning, 
many of our employees do not feel that Public Law 68 was essentially 
a salary increase bill. We feel that the greatest benefit that would 
derive from Public Law 68 would be an adequate salary structure bill, 
classification bill. We felt the classification feature was the biggest 
benefit. 

Mr. SantTanGceLo. What I have been trying to get from you, sir, 
is the base period and the increase from that base period, so that we 
can try to figure out what you specifically recommend. 

Mr. Baker. I think we should probably go back to 1945 and com- 
pare the increase in salaries since 1945 with the increase in salaries in 
outside business. 

Mr. SantanGELo. In other words, your position is that taking the 
cost of living of 1945 as a base, we should give to the employees an 
increase to the extent of the increased cost of living from 1945 to the 
present day? 

Mr. Baker. That is, less increases that have been given in the 
interim period. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Is the gentleman saying that the increase of 1955 was 
a full cost-of-living increase? 

Mr. Baker. The employees do not generally feel that that was a 
full cost-of-living increase granted in 1955. We feel that the greatest 
benefit derived from that was the classification system. We believe 
that your committee is in position to evaluate it. 

Mr. Gross. To be utterly frank, that is about all we could get 
without running into a Presidential veto; was that not about it? 

Mr. Baker. I think that was a very practical consideration. 
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Mr. SantanGe.to. Mr. Chairman, may I at this time include in the 
record, right after Mr. Baker’s testimony, a letter from the Library of 
Congress with respect to the cost of living and the cost-of-living 
increases, giving certain figures which I think will be helpful to the 
committee? 

Mr. Morrison. That will be made a part of the record at that 
point. 

(The document referred to appears at the conclusion of Mr. Baker’s 
presentation, p. 239.) 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. I notice on page 2 of your prepared statement you say: 

Almost daily it is being called to our attention that highly competent post- 
masters and postal supervisors are leaving our service to accept positions in 
industry offering higher salaries and greater opportunities for the future. 

I see that you are vice president and legislative chairman of the 
National Association of Postmasters of the United States, so that you 
ought to be quite familiar with that statement. 

Mr. Baker. That is true. 

Mr. Ress. I understand that these postmaster jobs and the rural 
carrier jobs in many areas are the most sought after jobs that we 
have. Can you tell me the percentages of postmasters and super- 
visors who have resigned their jobs in the last 5 years—especially the 
postmasters? 

Mr. Baxer. I do not believe, sir, I could give you statistics on that. 
But it is called to our attention. I can give you examples that have 
been coming up recently. 

The postmaster at Decatur, Ill., who was an outstanding postmaster 
in his community, who had done an excellent job for the Post Office 
Department and has been very active in our association, recently 
resigned to take a position with an oil company in Louisiana at about 
half. again the salary that he was receiving in Decatur. 

We had the case of the postmaster of Flint, Mich., who retired about 
a year ago and took a position there as director of the Flint Manu- 
facturers Association at a salary double what he was receiving at the 
post. office 

We also have many of our supervisors, some of whom were retiring at 
early ages, or, at least, at the minimum retirement age, taking other 
positions. 

Mr. Ress. I can understand, of course, that they would retire and 
then accept other jobs, which is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Baker. We have them retiring and we have them resigning, 
too. 

Mr. Rees. Of course, if we lose postmasters and supervisors in 
great numbers, it presents a very serious problem. 

Mr. Baxkur. I am not trying to intimate that this is a mass exodus 
from the postal service, but I think it is sufficiently serious that we 
should take note of it. 

Mr. Rees. You are recommending an increase on a percentage 
basis for everybody, are you not? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. Then would you support H. R. 2474? 

Mr. Baxur. Not necessarily, sir. We believe that this committee 
is informed and capable of setting the percentage. 


93279—57 16 
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Mr. Ress. We are also seeking advice from people like you, who 
have had wide experience in dealing with postal matters and know a 
lot about this problem. You know it from the bottom up, all across 
the board, and your information and advice mean a good deal to this 
committee. As I understand it, then, you are not supporting the 
provisions of H. R. 2474 as such. 

Mr. Baker. First, let me say that this is not necessarily the entire 
belief of our membership. There has been a great deal of variance 
as to what they believe would be an adequate increase for postal 
employees. But I would say, roughly, that it should be at least 
between 8 and 10 percent. 

Mr. Ress. Between 8 and 10 percent across the board would be 
your recommendation to this committee? 

Mr. Baker. As a minimum. 

Mr. Rees. We have heard testimony as to a 12-percent turnover 
in the personnel of the post offices. Does that include temporary 
postal employees and substitutes? 

Mr. Baker. The 12 percent was actually 12.1 percent in 1956 in 
the Detroit office. But that includes turnover for all reasons. 

Mr. Ress. For all reasons and all employees? 

Mr. Baker. All employees. 

Mr. Rees. Whether temporary, or not; is that correct? 

Mr. Baker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ress. So that, in the case of the permanent employees, the 
percentage would not be quite so high, would it? 

Mr. Baker. The percentage is lower among the older career em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Ress. Naturally. 

Mr. Baker. Our difficulty is to recruit people and keep them with 
us. We find that so many of our employees take a post-office job 
only as a stopgap measure. 

Mr. Ress. They take that until they find something else that they 
like better. 

Mr. Baker. Until they find something else. But, in the meantime, 
we have spent money in training them and hiring them, and it is costly. 

Mr. Rees. What would you say the percentage was there, say, 5 
years ago? Do you have any figures on the turnover? 

Mr. Baker. I cannot remember that particular area, but -it is 
higher today than it has been in the past. 

Mr. Ress. I just wondered what the percentage was. 

Mr. Baker. There was a period during the war and certainly up 
to the war when the turnover, of course, was higher. We have had 
higher rates of turnover. 

Mr. Rees. You have had even higher rates of turnover than you 
had Jast year, have you not? 

Mr. Baker. Yes; we have had higher rates of turnover. But, 
normally, we believe it would be lower. 

Mr. Rees. We appreciate your testimony, Mr. Baker. Let me 
ask: How long have you been postmaster? 

Mr. Baker. Four years come October. 

Mr. Morrison. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ress. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. Morrison. I would say that one of the most sought-after 
posimasterships and one of the most attractive jobs of postmaster 
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would be in New York City. I am reliably informed that the post- 
master of New York City resigned primarily for the reason that, due 
to the seriously and extremely low pay of personnel, it was impossible 
to keep the necessary people in the postal service to operate the 
service as he thought it should be operated and also to get new and 
competent help to take the places of those who left. 

So that was one of the major factors that caused him to resign. 
I understand he did not retire; he resigned. 

Mr. Gross, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Gross. I would just like to say that I do not believe I can go 
along with the witness when he states there is an exodus of postmasters. 
I do not find any exodus in the Third District of Iowa or in the State 
of Iowa. I do not believe I can go along with you on that, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. In a great many instances—I recalled two of them to 
you just offhand—we have had others in Michigan. Also, I just 
returned from the convention down in Virginia. There again we heard 
of several postmasters that were leaving the service to take better 
positions elsewhere. 

Mr. Gross. We still have a lot of Democrat postmasters in Iowa. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Baker, you have not found any of the post- 
masters in the Sixth District in Indiana wanting to leave the postal 
service, have you? 

Mr. Baker. I am not conversant on that. 

Mrs. Harpen. I might also say that the questions I had in mind 
had all been answered. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Cretetia. Mr. Baker, you included with your remarks a 
statement on behalf of Mr. Puskar. He endorsed the increases for 
postmasters, and he raises the ceiling of $16,000. He said the present 
existing ceiling of $16,000 should be raised. How do you justify 
incorporating that as part of your remarks, $16,000 for postmasters, 
when the postal field people are in here asking for plain bread? 

Mr. Baker. I do not know of any postmasters that are receiving 
$16,000 per year. 

Mr. Cretretia. Most of them are doing plenty well, though, are 
they not? 

Mr. Baker. This is the ceiling within the Post Office Department, 
but not postmasters. 

Mr. Cretetua. Most of them are doing pretty well, are they not, 
moneywise? 

Mr. Baker. Some of our postmasters are receiving as little as 
$800 a year. 

Mr. Rees. That would mean that if you gave him a 10-percent 
increase you would only give him $80, would it not? 

Mr. Baker. Comparatively little. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuitit. Mr. Baker, what is your salary as postmaster of 
Detroit? 

Mr. Baker. It is $14,300. 

Mr. Broyniw. Of course, that is a pretty good salary if you can 
compare it with those of the letter carriers and clerks who are working 
for starvation wages at this time. But I would submit that, for the 
executive manager, so to speak, of a multimillion-dollar industry 
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employing 6,640 people, I do not think that is an exorbitant salary 
at all. 

Mr. Rezs. I do not either. 

Mr. Broyuu.. I do not believe you would find as great a turnover 
in postmasters, of course, as you would find in the regular employees, 
because the salary is higher and it is a living wage, but I still think 
that our Government can pay for the responsibility that these people 
have to assume. 

Mr. Baker, you say that you feel that a 10-percent increase would 
be a reasonable increase. We also have discussed the Reclassi- 
fication Act of 1955, or what might be called a pay increase but it was 
a reclassification bill. However, we did not bring the pay up to the 
increased cost of living at that time. If we had done so, maybe a 10- 
percent increase over the 1955 salary would be all right. But do you 
feel that a 10-percent increase for the clerks and carriers, the average 
employee of your office, would bring the employees of the Detroit 
post office up to the wages of the people in private industry, doing 
comparable work; do you think they could be compared favorably 
after a 10-percent increase? 

Mr. Baker. Detroit is an area where there are high salaries and 
high compensation. It would not be comparable in Detroit, no, sir. 

Mr. Broyumu. So it would not really solve the problem, insofar as 
your morale and efficiency problem is concerned as far as providing 
them the proper standard of living, would it? 

Mr. Baker. It would help. 

Mr. Broyuiw. But it would not really solve the problem, would it? 

Mr. Baker. Detroit is one of the highest cost areas in the country. 

Mr. Broyuiy. Yes. I imagine your proposing a reasonable in- 
crease might be motivated somewhat by what you think we might be 
able to get, maybe the threat of a veto or something of that sort. 

Mr. Baker. I think very muchso. I think we should be reasonable 
in our requests. 

But there again you asked me what I particularly thought. We 
had not made a particular recommendation. We believe that you 
are in a much better position to do that here. 

Mr. Broyuimu. Could I infer from your remarks then, that you feel 
it should be greater than a 10-percent increase to really do the job? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuitu. But, of course, the threat of the veto might not be 
quite as great if we could get this bill out and act upon it before Con- 
gress adjourns. 

I think the pocket veto is more to be concerned with than just a 
veto as such. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Broyui.u. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. A veto is a veto under any circumstances. 

Mr. Broyuityu. Yes. We had a veto in 1955, but the veto occurred 
during the middle of the session and we were able to come back and 
work out a bill that was passed into law before Congress adjourned. 
However, in 1954 we ran into a pocket veto and could not do that. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Baker, we certainly want to thank you and 
the gentleman with you for your appearance here. 

Also, as stated previously, Mr. Santangelo’s letter from the Library 
of Congress will appear in the record at this point. 
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(Letter referred to follows:) 


Tue LirrRary or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 17, 1957. 
‘To: Hon. Alfred E. Santangelo 
From: Economics Division 
Subject: Cost of living data and arguments for Federal pay increase. 

A. According to data based on a Bureau of Labor Statistics 1951 study, the 
annual cost of a ‘“‘modest but adequate’”’ level of living for a 4-person urban family 
in April 1957, ranged from $4,057 in New Orleans to $4,740 in Washington. 
The median cost of living for the 34 cities as table 1 indicates was $4,456 (enclosure 1). 

The data in the attached table 1 show no correlation between size of city or 
geographic location and cost of living. For example, cost of living was lower in 
New York and Chicago than in Richmond or Atlanta. 

Data comparing cost of living on farm and in cities are not available. The 
United States Department of Labor has, however, prepared comparable cost of 
living data in large cities and small towns. 

The comparisons were made for 10 cities representing each of the size groups 
from which data for the Consumer Price Index are collected. 


Size group of metropolitan areas: Cities 

Over 2,000,000 New York and Los Angeles 

1,000,000 to 2,000,000__ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

240,000 to 1,000,000 Minneapolis, Minn. 

30,500 to 240,000 Canton, Ohio, and 
Charleston, W. Va. 

2,500 to 30,500- Camden, Ark.; Grand Island, Nebr. 
Glendale, Ariz.; and 
Shenandoah, lowa. 


Representative cities from the several regions for which data were available for 
January 1957 were selected: The cities were divided into 2 groups; the 4 large 
cities (those with more than one-fourth million population), and the 6 smaller 
cities and towns. The tabulation includes 58 items, out of some 300, which go 
in to make up the Consumer Price Index. The 58 commodities are those for which 
comparable data in January 1957 were available. 

The data show that 26 items were higher in the small cities, 31 were lower, and 
1 item cost the same in the large and small cities. This breakdown for foods, 
fuels, and all other items were as follows: 


Number of items whose cost in small 
cities is— 
Higher | Lower Same 


Total 


Food 
Fuel ; 
All others _. 


The qualifications that the Department of Labor placed on these data are 
attached (enclosure 2). 

B. Major arguments in favor of raising salaries of Government employees at 
this time follow: 

1. Cost of living has increased by about 4 percent since Government employees 
have received their last wage increase. Consequently, real wages of Government 
employees have actually declined during the last year. 

2. During the past 2 years since Government employees have received their 
last wage boost other groups of employees have received increases: 

Percent 
Manufacturing ieee na 9 
Wholesale trade cee ; eon 10 
Construction ps a ; rhea aoe 10 
Mining __- wht ‘ aie ea 19 
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3. Government employees received only 2 increases in the last 6 years. Con 
sequently, the relative position of Government employees has deteriorated com- 
pared with other groups of employees. For example, the average salary of letter 
carriers in the postal service has increased by 28 percent between 1950 and 1956, 
compared with a rise of 35 percent in manufacturing, class 1 railroads and whole- 
sale trade, 37 percent in construction and 50 percent in coal mining. 

4. Meas irements of employee productivity are available for postal employees. 
According to a recent statement by the Postmaster General, employee produc- 
tivity in the postal service has been increasing at the annual rate of about 3.5 
percent. In private industry such productivity is now normally recognized by 
periodic wage increases. The Government has the same responsibility to its 
employees as private industry. 

Sar A. LEvITAN. 


Mr. Morrison. The committee would next like to hear Mr. George 
D. Riley, AFL-CIO legislative representative. 


f STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, AFI-CIO, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, my name is George D. Riley. I am 
legislative representative of AFL-CIO. 

I have a statement and I would appreciate it very much if the 
committee will receive my prepared printed statement and file it as 
a part of the record. 

Mr. Morrison. Let it be so filed and become a part of the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO LeaIsuative REPRESENTATIVE 


The AFL-CIO stands in full active support of the purposes of H. R. 2474, 
H. R. 2462, and H. R. 2804 to revise the basic salaries of postal, classified, and 
technical personnel in the Federal civilian service. 

House Discharge Petition No. 2 under the provisions of House Resolution 249 
is steadily approsching to the 218-mark of signers. This fact indicates the House 
is waiting to concur in our endorsement of these bills, beginning with H. R. 2474. 

But discharge petitions are standard procedure, a built-in feature of Govern- 
ment employee life, just as employees seem sooner or later in some form, to pay 
the cost of the benefits granted them. 

There may be those who regard the heavy turnover in Government jobs as a 
wholesome sign. There are many others who know such condition is hurtful and 
extremely expensive. The bald fact is fewer persons are willing to take the gross 
mistreatment Uncle Sam hands them. In 1956, there were 460,585 total separa- 
tions in Government service, 21.2 percent of the total employed. There are 
several reasons for separations—deaths, resignations, retirements, severance for 
cause. 

Of the 460,585 separations, 216,277 quit of their own accord, or approximately 
half the total. Whatever the reasons for quitting, it is safe to say ‘“‘the grass in 
other pastures was found to be greener.’”’ The labor market today is such that to 
induce younger replacements to seek careers in Government is not the simple task 
it once was. 

Compare these turnover figures with the 1.3 percent in industry due to quits. 

In the postal service, it appears even more difficult to sell the career service 
to newcomers. 


The opposition versus the facts 

I have searched for the words of anyone opposed to the Government emplovee 
catching up with the income deemed by those authorities who know what is 
needed to face up to today’s economic demands of a typical household. 

One name stands out as the champion of the diehards and the standpatters 
trying to hold out against postal salary justice. He is John Coleman, recent 
president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, the fountainhead of the 
sudden outburst of opposition to Government appropriations in general. 
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Coleman, also member of the Post Office Department’s Advisory Committee, 
declares increased postal pay is not justified. He announced this legislation 
must be resisted as “inflationary.” 

The issue boils down to the point whether Coleman will persuade the Congress 
to continue the costly process of high turnover through further postponement 
of enactment of this legislation while ignoring the highest consumer price index 
level in history and the scarcity of money with its prohibitive interest rates. 

After all is said and done, the cost of administrative government is but 15 
percent of the tax dollar. No private employer, and I believe this includes 
Coleman, can approach such low figure for labor cost as related to the ratio of 
their other costs. 

Wages and salaries are not the only cost of doing business in industry. There 
are Many other costs—such as raw materials, electricity, transportation, over- 
head, etc. In many firms, wages and salaries paid to the company’s employees 
are only a small part of the total cost. Wages and salaries, including supervisory 
and executive salaries, paid by the average United States company to its employees 
are about 25 percent of the sales price received by the firm. 

The portion of the sales dollar that goes for wages and salaries naturally differs 
from one industry to another, and from one company to another. In some busi- 
nesses, it may be as high as 35 percent or more. On an average, wages and salaries 
are about 25 percent of the selling price. 

It is the persistance of those such as Coleman who cannot or will not face up 
to the facts and figures of Government salaries who still try to sway the Congress 
through their letterwriting barrage directed at the lawmakers. Those who depend 
upon the services the Congress has established over the years have not been 
heard from yet. They will be heard when they begin missing those services, 
I do believe. 

Economic progress will not wait 

There are still others who imagine that if they can punish Government employees 
with frozen salaries that somehow this will be some deterrent on industrial wages 
and that somehow Government employees once more will be reduced to the 
point where they once were referred to as ‘‘Uncle Sam’s paupers.”’ 

Holding back Government employees may serve to retard economic progress, 
but it will not long hold it back. Government employees will be held back, but 
the parade will leave them behind. If that is the purpose of opposing this legis- 
lation, the purpose may not be long misunderstood. 

Because the Federal Government is a large employer, what it does is important 
in the aggreagate. Ignoring the improvement factor and failing to compensate 
for higher and yet higher consumer prices can cause history to repeat itself. 

We have a fairly good idea of what can happen under those circumstances from 
the lesson of the 1920’s when wages increased, but only by a small amount. The 
cost of living and the general price level declined only slightly. Neither employees 
nor other consumers received any large share of the benefits of improving produc- 
tive efficiency. Most of the savings from rising man-hour output went to business 
and wealthy families in the form of high profits and large family incomes. 

The buying power of wages moved up only slowly by comparison with the 
economy’s ability to produce an increasing volume of goods and services. Con- 
sumer markets failed to grow anywhere as fast as the Nation’s capacity to produce. 
There was a growing lack of balance during the 1920’s between the economy’s 
ability to produce and its ability to consume. This lack of balance helped to 
bring on the great depression of the 1930's. 

In Government service, all manner of delaying devices are set up when the 
employees finds himself caught in the grinding process of the millstones of the 
economic world. Almost immediately another study is proposed. Someone 
solemnly asserts that pay scales are out of kilter somewhere along the line, and a 
task force is needed to shoot the trouble. 

Or someone else wants to know what the employee ever did with that last pay 
increase Congress gave him in the last few hours of the session. The fact is, he 
and his pay increase was thoroughly compromised and well watered along the 
way before he ever got it, and so it was well out of date when it started. 


Where are the benefits? 


And those so-called fringe benefits we hear about. We prefer to call them 
supplementary benefits in industry, because basic pay rates and additional bene- 
fits are two separate items—neither is a substitute for the other. 

While Government takes away benefits, thus losing the lead long since, industry 
forges ahead with such benefits which are a living instrumentality, not a dead issue 
as in Government. 
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Severance pay is gaining rapid recognition in private employment. Govern- 
ment has none. Bonuses exist in industry, the large ones for those in highest 
places, to be sure, but bonuses do have a place. 

The privilege of buying stock at a pegged price is almost commonplace in many 
companies. In Government, even a Christmas greeting card to the rank and file 
would be a museum piece. 

In industry, everyone covered under a contract gets like treatment. In Govern- 
ment, some 50,000 jobs are singled out for increased starting pay as a lure to 
applicants. Those on the job are ignored, thus committing violence to morale. 

In industry, more and more, health plans are going into effect, paid 100 percent 
by the employer. In Government, nothing of the sort happens. 

Congress reduced annual leave. At the same time, industry started showing a 
steady trend toward longer vacations in several forms. About a third of bargain- 
ing settlements provided significant vacation-provision changes. 

Service required for a 2-week vacation has increasingly been reduced to 1 or 2 
years, gradually moving toward the time when 2 weeks will be generally accepted 
as the minimum annual vacation. 

There has also been significant negotiation of (a) provision for 244 week vaca- 
tions, (b) reductions in the service requirements for 3-week vacations, and (c) 
4-week vacations for longer service workers. 

If anyone has the idea that constricting the Government employee is going to 
deter industry moving ahead in the social order, he is unacquainted with the facts, 

To attempt to use the supplementary benefit argument as an excuse for com- 
bating Government pay simply doesn’t work. They are separate subjects with 
conditions in Government service unrelated to what happens outside Government, 

Is there any wonder so many quit? Is there any wonder that applicants 
avoid the public service? 


The demand for technicians 


An adequate increase of salaries is the principal solution to the problem of 
compensating Federal employees in a position for which training is needed in 
scientific and other professional specialties. While the pay of those who are 
qualified for these positions in Government may never equal that in private 
industry, these employees have a right to expect reasonable compensation for 
their valuable services. 

The problem involves both recruitment and retention of trained employees 
already in the Government service. Students still in their final year in school 
are being hired by prospective employers at salaries which, in some cases, start 
as high as $600 a month or even higher. 

This would be about $2,000 more than the Government can offer. It is evi- 
dent that the problem of recruitment for these jobs is a serious one. There is 
even greater difficulty in retaining the services of those already employed. They 
are leaving Government and, in so many cases, are going because the salary 
offers are too big to decline. Higher salaries afford the only solution. 

At the outset, I mentioned H. R. 2804 which would establish a separate salary 
schedule within the Classification Act for engineering, scientific, and technical 
employees. Those covered by this bill would thus receive the principal benefits, 
as under the present Classification Act all classified civil-service employees have 
their salaries established in accordance with a single salary table. This, in effect, 
results in a situation whereby the Congress, who alone establishes pay levels 
for the present 18 grades, has no latitude to take into account the ever present 
economic situations generated by the supply-and-demand factor. 

There should be complete flexibility, whereby the Congress has a method where 
it can adjust specific classifications of positions when necessary because of prevail- 
ing private industry trends. This flexibility is insured by establishment of a 
separate classification system as is provided in H. R. 2804. 

The per annum rates for the new schedule and the conversion table provided 
in section 302 were arrived at as a result of study of comparable private industry 
practices. Complete justification for not only the need for this legislation but 
the specific salary rates is contained in the report of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on professional and technical compensation (Cordiner committee). 


CONCLUSION 
The stale methods of resisting salary justice is a repetitive and familiar story. 


It never varies in pattern or rhythm. The story of deprivation and outright 
denial of full opportunities to the children of Government employees in their 
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hopes for a place in the sun fills in the details of a sorry sort. Uncle Sam is a 
second-rate boss. Your committee has the opportunity to correct all this. 

The Budget Director claims salary legislation ‘‘will increase inflationary 
pressures.”” Nobody said this last year when the executive pay bills were before 
you, if I recall correctly. Labor supported and urged Congress to recognize its 
own situation by increasing salaries for its Members. No one seriously said you 
would precipitate inflation. 

But it sometimes seems that in the hands of those who petition action on their 
salary bills that perhaps money is a dangerous weapon. It might set off a “‘rolling 
adjustment,” or ‘“‘a curly-haired inflation,’’ maybe even a “recession.” 

We can find those who say, ‘‘This is not the time to increase pay.” 

Just when is the time? 

APPENDIX 


Changes in supplementary benefits in industry 


More than 3 out of 4 of the year’s settlements established or increased supple- 
mentary benefits. Typically, more than one type of benefit was liberalized. 

Health and welfare plans, as in 1954 and 1955, were liberalized or introduced 
more often than any other type of benefit. Such plans were involved in more 
than two-fifths of the settlements, covering 6 out of 10 workers. Among the 
major industries changing welfare benefits were basic steel and the railroads. The 
steel contracts provided an additional 144-cent contribution per man-hour from 
both employer and employee. The railroads agreed to pay 2% cents more a 
man-hour to extend hospital, medical, and surgical benefits to dependents of 
nonoperating employees. 

About 2 out of 5 agreements liberalized vacations. Most frequently, they 
added a half-week’s paid vacation for workers with 10 but less than 15 years of 
service. In addition to this change, the steel settlement also added a half week 
of vacation for those with 3 or 4 years’ service and for those with 25 or more years’ 
service. The next most common changes were the reduction in eligibility require- 
ments for a third week of vacation, generally from 15 to 10 or 12 years of service, 
or the addition of a fourth week after 25 years’ employment. 

Holiday provisions were liberalized in 1 out of 3 agreements affecting the same 
proportion of workers (numbering 1.9 million), typically, the change involved an 
additional paid holiday, often Good Friday. In 173 settlements, the new holiday 
brought the total number of days off to 7; in 55 settlements, the eighth holiday 
was added. 

Pensions were established or increased in a fourth of the contracts; these agree- 
ments accounted for 1.6 million workers. In many instances, the entire benefit 
structure was liberalized, but in other cases only minimum benefits were changed. 
A notable development was provision for the vesting of pension rights in the steel 
and related agreements. 

Supplemental unemployment benefit plans continued to spread, notably to the 
steel, aluminum, and rubber industries. Such provisions were incorporated in 96, 
or 8 percent, of the major settlements summarized. Altogether, these agreements 
covered more than 857,000 workers, most of whom were represented by the 
United Steelworkers of America and were employed in basic steel and related 
industries. These plans brought the total number of workers covered by supple- 
mental unemployment benefit provisions to more than 2 million by the end of 1956. 


Mr. Rixey. I had made some notes here. I would be very happy 
if you would indulge me a bit. 

Mr. Morrison. I regret that some of the other witnesses took up 
more time than we had anticipated, but since this more or less closes 
the hearings as far as the proponents of the legislation are concerned, 
we will be ‘glad to have you take as much time as you wish. 

Also, I might say we have scheduled for Friday, Mr. Robert E. 
Merriam, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget. I do not 
want to take the position that he is going to be against the bill, but, 
at any rate, the general program seems to be that all those who re- 
quested to be heard in favor have been heard and we will now hear 
from the officials of the Government, beginning Friday, unless we 
change our schedule otherwise in our executive meeting romorrow. 
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I am hopeful that maybe they will continue the same as the pro- 
ponents of this bill, as well as those who have appeared up to now. 

Mr. Broruity. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyai.t. Is it not possible that tomorrow we can work up a 
bill without hearing any more witnesses? 

Mr. Morrison. That might expedite things considerably. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You might get confused if you listen to more 
testimony. 

Mr. Morrison. Will you proceed, Mr. Riley, please? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, may I say | appreciate the honor of 
closing for the proponents, as far as we know the proponents to be 
as of now. 

My statement covers three bills on the table, including that known 
as the Morrison bill, which I believe is H. R. 2474, and the bill to 
revise salaries for the classified groups and those who are in the 
technical and professional classes. 

There are one or two statements that I think are worthwhile 
remarking upon. 

Mr. Robeson a while ago made some reference to the fact that he 
had not heard of any one who had done anything to cut salaries 
back but that it was always a case of advancement. I think that is 
the history of this republic of ours, always going forward. That is 
why we are a dynamic people today. Suppose there had been a 
time when an individual did get ahead of the game; I find nothing 
wrong with that. That merely provides a saving wage which so 
often is lost sight of in any adjustment, particularly “for what I would 
like to call a captive group, the largest captive group of employed 
persons in the world, those whose salaries are highly regulated, their 
working conditions, their retirement, their negotiated supplemental 
benefits, which are referred to popularly and. very often as fringe 
benefits. 

So if there is any group that is entitled never to be cut, it is this 
group. 

Nevertheless, that is the history, back in the early thirties, when 
this group was severely cut by 8% percent at 1 time and 12.5 percent at 
another time, as I recall it. 

There was the first loss and then a cut on the basic wage. It was 
not until the Government restored the basic wage and made some 
semblance of common sense out of the chaotic condition to which the 
Government service had sunk that industry proceeded to go ahead and 
get on its four feet and proceed in the general direction which I assume 
we now have arrived at and I hope we remain there. 

The other day, last week, I had the privilege of attending the 
Tennessee Branch Convention of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, down in the general neighborhood of Chairman Murray, 
and among other remarks, I made was to notice that now the Post 
Office Department is so attuned to the necessity of asking the public 
to apply for jobs that for the first time, to my knowledge, in the 
history of the postal service, the mail trucks now bear banners, posters, 
urging the public to apply for jobs. There are 3 conditions or 3 
inspirations on those trucks. One relates to the fact that vou can 
have a career service in the Government, you can have security, and 
you can have advancement. I noticed that a number of those in the 
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audience there had broad smiles when I mentioned that, and later I 
asked, ‘‘What is the humor in this thing?’ I was told that if you 
just put your head inside the truck and would read the notice in there, 
you would have found that the man who drives that truck was un- 
noticed that when his job expired, when he was fired, he should apply 
to the nearest United States Employment Service for a job. 

So even today things are not what they seem to be. It has been 
said generally here that no one seems to know just how many people 
work for Uncle Sam particularly in the postal service. 

There also has been a reference made to the mail-equipment shop 
which was decentralized recently. I have a letter here from Mr. 
Bonnard, of the Post Office Department, in response to a complaint 
to his Department that prison goods are being put into interstate 
commerce in the postal service. 

The Atlanta Penitentiary is making mailbags today while we have 
a perfectly good shop out here and we have some shops around which 
have now been taken away from here. 

So that it is no small wonder that we do not know how many people 
work for Uncle Sam. We do not know how many work for Uncle 
Sam outside of the prison walls as well as inside of the prison walls. 

So I felt rather refreshed when I heard the request for estimates the 
other day on what the cost of this legislation is. The Government 
apparently cannot give the cost, and if the Government does not have 
the answer, I am sure your committee deserves full sympathy in 
arriving at the facts and figures. 

I think that pretty well covers the viewpoints that I had, and I am 
responsive to any questions that the committee may have. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Riley, I read in the papers the other day the sug- 
gestion that the Post Office Department be turned over to private 
operation. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Ritey. I do not feel too well equipped to answer that, there 
are many 5 ites tie in this room who are leaders in their own 
right, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Gross, but if I may make an informal 
remark, I think that has always been the case, that there are always 
those who, through the Hoover Commission or otherwise, would like 
to take over the Post Office Department. 

Beyond that I would not have any viewpoint to express on it. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. Harpen. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crete ia. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyruiuu. Mr. Riley, there has been some discussion here 
about whether or not the postmaster should also receive a raise. As 
I see it, we have two problems involved in this subject of a wage in- 
crease. One, of course, concerns the basic necessities of our employees 
since they must have an increase in wages in order to maintain a 
decent standard of living. Then, on the other side, we know that we 
should pay our employees what they deserve to be paid for the work 
that they are doing, regardless of whether they need it to maintain 
a standard of living or not. And there is where you get into a quarrel 
on the postmasters. Do you support a wage increase for all em- 
ployees, for postmasters and letter carriers, so to speak? 
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Mr. Ritey. I would judge that the purpose of this legislation is 
general, and therefore it is a matter of inclusion rather than exclusion. 

Mr. Broyuitu. Do you feel that we have a similar responsibility to 
have a proper wage adjustment for postmasters as well as for the lower 
paid employees? 

Mr. Rizey. Surely. Everyone who is entitled to it should receive 
it whether it be on a productivity basis or otherwise. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuiuu. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Granahan. 

Mrs. GRaANAHAN. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Riley, I assume that your work with work- 
ingmen concerns also the making of mailbags? 

Mr. Ritrey. Some of the members, in at Yeast 1 or maybe 2 unions, 
are affiliated, surely. 

Mr. SanTaNnceLo. And this practice of having the inmates of the 
Atlanta prison make mailbags is in competition with the firms pro- 
ducing mailbags and which give employment to the members of the 
AF L-CIO; i is that not correct? 

Mr. Rivey. Thatistrue. And they set limitations on what kind of 
product and what products shall go in the stream of interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. SaANnTANGELO Of course, those men who are guests of State and 
country at Atlanta are not receiving the $3,600 or $2,800 per year for 
their services; are they? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, i will take that as a fact. I have no firsthand 
information on it. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. At any rate, they are not getting the salaries 
that the lowest paid postal employee is getting; are they? 

They get maybe about a dollar a day for industrial work, they get 
an extra couple of dollars for heavy work in the prisons, and as a 
result of that, they get some extra time up. But, in any event, we 
cannot consider those as employees of the Government, for the pur- 
pose of figuring out what the cost of this bill might be. 

Mr. Rixey. It is not the same as the driver of a truck. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. We do not have to include those expenses in 
payments to them as part of the cost of the bill; do we? 

Mr. Riney. That is right. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Young, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Youna. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Creretia. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crete.ia. May I ask one question here, Mr. Riley. 

I have read your statement here, or, rather, the major portion of it. 
In the second paragraph of your statement you make reference to 
“House discharge petition No. 2.” I do not quite understand what 
you mean by that. You say, “This fact indicates the House is waiting 
to concur in our endorsement of these bills, beginning with H. R. 2474.” 

I do not quite understand your thought there. 
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Mr. Riuey. I think this is a valid statement. As soon as you get 
the 218 signatures, or as soon as the bill is reported from here, I am 
sure the House will be waiting for it. 

Mr. CretTetita. Do you not concur with me that we have made 
much speedier progress in following the pattern that we have? 

Mr. Riney. During the current hearings? 

Mr. Crerevua. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. I want to step out of character here and really say, 
Mr. Chairman, that this committee deserves a great deal of credit, 
compensation, for the dispatch which you have already shown in 
handling this legislation here in these hearings. I think you have 
earned that. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gross. If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, I think we have had 
excellent cooperation from the witnesses. I think that probably the 
discharge petition helped to expedite these hearings. 

Mr. Ritey. There is no question about that. I might say that if 
it has been noticed—and I am sure it has been noticed by many—that, 
day by day, there are several others who go on the dotted line and some 
have been on the sick list, we know, and some had been out of the 
country. And that is just a wholesome, good way for democracy to 
operate. 

Mr. Moratson. If there are no further questions, the Chair wishes 
to thank Mr. Riley for giving us the benefit of his views on this legis- 
lation. 

I would also like to state that we will have an executive session 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. Subject to what action is taken in 
the executive meeting, the first witness when we resume the hearings 
Friday morning, will be Mr. Robert E. Merriam, Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The committee stands adjourned for open session until 10 o’clock 
Friday morning. ‘Tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock we will have an 
executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:27 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Friday, June 21, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1957 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CIviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. James H. Morrison presiding. 

Mr. Morrison. The committee will come to order. 

We have a former member of this committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from California, Mr. Gubser, who has a statement which 
he wishes to file. I think he also has a few remarks about the bill. 

We will now hear from Mr. Gubser. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for the privilege of appearing before you. I do not have a pre- 
pared statement. I would just like to make a few informal remarks. 

In the first place, I recognize the fact that a raise for postal em- 

loyees is necessary. I would like to address myself to the type of 
Ratlation that it is my opinion should be passed. 

I am strongly in favor of a type of determination for postal salaries 
which is tied to the cost of living; in other words, an escalator clause. 
That is why I would like to strongly urge that the committee give 
some consideration to the bill introduced by a former distinguished 
member of the committee, Mrs. St. George, which I have also 
introduced. 

I would prefer that the committee consider some type of long-range 
legislation similar to my H. R. 5016 which sets up salary and wage 
areas and ties both postal and classification act salaries to the cost of 
living in individual areas. 

I would like to address myself very briefly to the principle as to 
whether or not salaries should be tied to the cost of living. 

I know that the national postal organizations have taken a strong 
stand in opposition to this principle. I fully recognize that they are 
representing all of the postal employees in every area of the United 
States, and their stand probably has to be what it is. But throughout 
the past 4 years, most of which I have spent on this committee, I have 
talked to a number of postal employees in my district. 

I find that as each day passes when you talk to the individual postal 
employee in the privacy of your own office and you let your hair down 
so to speak, that they do not agree as individuals with their national 
leaders. I do not believe that the national position advocated by 
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the leaders of the postal units represents thinking of the individual 
postal workers in at least the 10th District of California. 

Now, when I was a member of the California State Legislature, we 
had pay problems before us all the time. Never once did we have to 
have over 15 or 20 minutes debate on the floor of the assembly for a 
pay raise. We had a California State Personnel Board which recom- 
mended step increases, 5 percent each, and the legislature invariably 
followed the recommendations of that board. ' 

It seems ridiculous that individual postal employees should have 
to carry on the type of pressure campaign which has been made 
necessary because of the manner in which salaries are determined and 
that they should have to have the expensive representation here in 
Washington. 

If you will look at the record, you will find that the California State 
employees have fared far better as far as salary increases than national 
employees have fared, and I believe that if this committee would take 
some long-range action to permanently solve the problem, rather than 
to continuously have these lengthy hearings and this tremendous 
pressure campaign, that the postal employees and the classified 
employees themselves would be the beneficiaries. 

That is about all I have to add. I would respectfully ask the com- 
mittee in their final deliberations to give some consideration to Mrs, 
St. George’s bill or mine. Mine is H. R. 7673. 

Mr. Morrison. Are you for a pay raise? 

Mr. Gupsur. Yes. 

Mr. Morrison. In what amount? 

Mr. Gurssr. I am for Mrs. St. George’s bill, which would give a 
$400 increase and would tie future raises to the Consumer Price 
Index and eliminate the necessity for all of this falderal and all of 
this pressure which is constantly against Members of Congress, and 
which is constantly before the postal employees. 

I think the postal employees would be the real beneficiaries by Mrs, 
St. George’s bill. 

Mr. Gross. Does the State of California have any debt as a State? 

Mr. Gusser. Have any debt as a State? 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Gurser. Only the bonds which are for certain State buildings 
and are being liquidated in an orderly fashion. We operate on a 
balanced budget and have operated, to my knowledge, on a balanced 
budget for the last few years. 

Mr. Gross. How does the State of California school debt compare 
with the United States? 

Mr. Gusser. I would say that we have built school buildings for 
most of the rest of the United States who have come to California, 
Naturally, that has involved some bond issues. Those bonds are 
being retired in orderly fashion. 

Mr. Gross. You do not think you are building schools in the State 
of Iowa, do you? 

Mr. Gusser. No; we are not building schools in the State of Iowa, 
but we are building for a lot of students who have come from Iowa. 

Mr. Gross. Well, we might be building schools for some people in 
California, too. 

Mr. Morrison. Any further questions? 

If not, we want to thank you, Mr. Gubser, for appearing before our 
committee. 
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Mr. Gusser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. At this point in the record, let there be filed the 
statements of the distinguished gentlemen from Michigan, Hon. 
Louis C. Rabaut, 14th District; Hon. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, 
ist District; Hon. John Lesinski, 16th District; Hon. Charles C. 
Diggs, Jr., 13th District; Hon. Martha W. Griffiths, 17th District, 
and Hon. John D. Dingell, 15th District, all Members of the State of 
Michigan congressional delegation. 

In addition, the statements of the distinguished gentlemen, Hon. 
Edwin B. Dooley, of New York; Hon. Daniel J. Flood, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, of Alabama; Hon. B. F. Sisk, of 
California; Hon. George H. Fallon, of Maryland; Hon. George M. 
Grant, of Alabama; and Hon. Melvin Price, of Illinois, will be filed 
at this point and made a part of the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF S1x REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the past 6 years, postal 
employees have received a meager 84 percent increase in their salaries. Since 
the increase was granted in 1955, a 4% percent deduction has been taken from them, 
to be applied to the civil service annuity fund, netting only an 8 percent increase 
since 1951. 

In Detroit, Mich., over the past 6 years there has been a turnover of over 
5,000 persons in the Detroit post office. This office has a total complement of 
6,500 persons. During 1956, the turnover totaled 600 people, half of which were 
career employees with from 2 to 20 vears of service. 

In 1956, the Detroit Postal Employees’ Credit Union loaned $3% million to 
4,100 Detroit postal employees. 

In a survey recently completed, it was learned that the average Detroit area 
postal worker owes $850 to a credit union, bank, or a loan company. Records 
show that this money was borrowed for the payment of doctor bills, for repairs 
on homes and for other necessary expenditures. 

H. R. 2474 would provide a base pay in the posta! service of $5,500 annually 
for letter carriers and postal clerks, as well as provide a more adequate entrance 
salary for other phases of postal employment. This bill further allows an in- 
crease of $200 for each of 3 successive years with the top pay of $6,100. This 
is a more realistic approach to securing competent career-minded people to handle 
important and increasing mail volume in the Detroit area. 

With a starting salary of only $3,660, persons are using the postal establish- 
ment merely as a stopgap and a place of temporary employment, while they seek 
more lucrative earnings which are readily available in all types of Detroit in- 
dustries. 

It is very possible to secure employment as a sweeper in any of the Detroit 
plants for $2 an hour. It is further possible to receive $2 an hour as a park at- 
tendant in the metropolitan Detroit area. At the same time, the prevailing 
entrance hourly wage in the postal service is only $1.82. 

The survey mentioned above proved the fact that 54 percent of Detroit’s 
postal workers have some type of outside employment—part time and full time. 
Another 40 percent were found to have their wives employed to provide their 
families with the necessities of life. According to Government figures, the na- 
tional rate of persons with two or more-4jebs-is only 5 percent, while in the Detroit 
rate we find 54 percent among postal employees. Efficiency in the postal service 
is hurting and family life is hurting. 

Although the raises offered in H. R. 2474 amount to an average of $1,703 an- 
nually, the net value of this type of legislation has no limit since the passage of 
this bill would promote morale, increase efficiency and account for the entrance 
of more qualified men, competent career-minded employees into the postal service, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics points out that it is necessary to maintain a 
take-home pay of $4,464 for a family of 4 to live comfortably in Detroit. With 
the necessary deductions for annuity purposes, the Federal employees’ life insur- 
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ance and normal income taxes, the passage of H. R. 2474 would provide most 
employees with this necessary take-home pay. 
Louris C. Rasaut, 
14th District, Michigan. 
TuHappEevus M. Macurowicz, 
Ist District, Michigan, 
JoHN LESINSKI, 
16th District, Michigan. 
Cuar.es C. Diaas, Jr., 
13th District, Michigan. 
Martua W. GRIFFITHS, 
17th District, Michigan. 
Joun D. DINGELL, 
15th District, Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF NEw YorK 


Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity you have given me to present my views on the legislation now before 
you, H. R. 2474. 

I appear before this committee to urge the immediate adoption of H. R. 2474, 
which provides for a salary increase to postal employees. This increase has been 
long overdue. It will merely allow post offices to catch up with wage increases 
that employees in private industry, who have the benefit of collective bargaining, 
have received over recent years. 

I will not reiterate the facts which you have already before the committee. 
It is well known that the efficiency of postal employees has increased over recent 
years and their rise in productivity compares favorably with the gains in efficiency 
of employees in manufacturing or other sectors of the economy where increases 
in wages for improved productivity are taken as a matter of course. Many 
employees in private industry also receive adjustments in wages when the cost 
of living increases, but postal employees have been subjected during the past 
year to a reduction in their real take-home pay, as the cost of living increased 
by more than 4 percent. 

The arguments that a salary increase to postal employees would be inflationary 
appears to me spurious as well as callous. /e cannot expect that postal employees 
will continue to subsidize the cost of government by accepting low wages which 
provide for less than a decent standard of living. 

Self-interest would require us to improve the wages of postal employees. I do 
not have to belabor the point that the services of the post office are essential for 
the operations of the economy. Failure to provide for adequate wage increases 
for postal employees would have the effect of allowing the postal service to deteri- 
orate through many resignations and the inability of the postal service to recruit 
new competent employees. 

Having worked as a railway mail clerk in the Post Office Department, I know 
how hard these employees work. Never having lost my interest and contacts 
with them, I can personally attest to their loyalty and integrity. 

Mr. Chairman, yes, adoption of H. R. 2474 is not good only for the postal 
employees, it is also good for the country. This proposed legislation can no longer 
be postponed. I repeat—lI urge this distinguished committee to consider this bill 
favorably. 

Again, let me thank you for the privilege of presenting my views. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. STuyvESANT WAINWRIGHT, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present a statement concerning 
the matter of pay adjustments for our 500,000 postal workers and other Federal 
employees whose compensation is subject to determination by the Congress. 

I should like to commend the chairman for scheduling so promptly hearings on 
this very important subject. We have heard all representatives of Federal em- 
ployee organizations who have asked to testify on postal pay legislation, and I 
must say they have made their usual excellent presentations. Certainly, it is 
appropriate that we now hear the views of representatives of the administration, 
including the Postmaster General, the Bureau of the Budget, and others concerned 
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with fiscal policy of the Government—because of the tremendous amount of 
money involved in this legislation, which will have to be paid by the Public 
Treasury. 

I want to emphasize that I am not opposed to a justifiable pay adjustment for 
postal employees. It is a problem that ought to be considered most carefully, 
both from the standpoint of fairness to the employees and recognition of the fine 
job they are doing and from the standpoint of the amount of the additional tax 
burden that the American people should be called on to bear to carry on their 
Government. 

I do feel very strongly that no group of employees in our American economy— 
and this applies particularly to our postal and other Federal employees—ought 
to be required to bear more than their fair share of the cost of operating their 
Government. The fact that Government employees’ rates of compensation are 
fixed by the Congress—a system to which they heartily subscribe—should not 
militate against their interests and operate to place them below their fellow 
workers in standard of living. They should not be called on, out of loyalty and 
devotion to public duty, to render the important public service they do without 
full recognition, not only in terms of approval for their fine productivity but, 
also, in the concrete form of adequate salaries to support themselves and their 
families with a decent standard of living. 

It is my earnest hope that the Post Office and Civil Service Committee will be 
able to work out an equitable solution to this pressing problem and come out 
with a bill that will demonstrate to all of our employees—in the best way at our 
command, that is, by providing adequate salaries—that we fully recognize the 
value of the service they are rendering. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Epwin_ B. Doo.ey, or NEw York 


Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request permission from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the House to insert the following statement in the 
record of the committee hearings: 

The plight of the postal worker in my county—and, I understand, in many 
counties throughout the United States—is aggravated because of the cost of 
living. So critical is the situation in the homes of many of our postal workers 
because of the low rate of pay that both husband and wife are forced to take 
jobs outside the home. This means the postal worker must employ his spare 
time by undertaking outside jobs in order to augment his income. 

As a result of this condition, the percent of resignations from the post office 
is increasing. 

It is generally agreed that the post office workers, both mailmen and clerks, 
constitute as loyal and dependable a group of employees as can be found in the 
country. They perform arduous tasks faithfully and well and are proud to be 
representatives of their Government. I am of the firm conviction that an 
increase in postal rates and a pay raise for postal workers would meet with imme- 
diate public acceptance and would help to put the post office on a paying basis. 

There seems to be little justification in my mind for subsidizing the mail of 
large foundations and national magazines at the expense of the American public. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, or PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for the opportunity of expressing my views 
on the proposed adjustments of salaries of postal employees which you will find 
incorporated in my bill, H. R. 4510, among others which have been introduced. 

I shall not burden the record of the hearings on this subject which is currently 
before your committee, as I fully understand that such testimony as presented 
wil) be voluminous and I trust will be preponderantly of an affirmative nature. 

I would like to state, however, that the need for salary adjustments for postal 
employees is acute as reflected by the continuing rise in the cost of living over a 
long period of time. The spiral, according to many of the experts who deal with 
such matters as living costs, is expected to continue into the foreseeable future, 
and the net result to the great mass of employees in the postal service will be a 
constant and persistent personal economic crisis. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, the Congress, in its wisdom and humanitarianism, 
does not want to perpetuate such an abject condition among the thousands and 
thousands of conscientious and loyal postal employees who devote, in many cases, 
their entire lives to their careers in the public service. 
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I, therefore, Mr. Chairman, ask that my bill, H. R. 4510, receive favorable 
consideration by your committee. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. KenNeEtTH A. Roperts, oF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman, it is my desire to go on record as being strongly in favor of an 
adequate, equitable salary increase for the Nation’s postal employees. 

We all are aware of the devoted, loyal job being performed by those who serve 
the American public through the post office. Their loyalty and dependability 
is virtually without equal. And yet it is factual to state that these public serv- 
ants have been pitifully left behind in the steady growth of our country’s overall 
economy during the past several years. It is my understanding that the average 
salary for postal clerks, carriers and transport workers ranges from $3,660 to 
$4,410 a year. The average income for all American families in 1955 was $5,519 
and was expected to reach $6,063 this year. The average weekly wage for factory 
workers today is something over $80, while the entrance salary for postal clerks 
and carriers is only $70. 

Such inequities as these create hardships among postal employees who are 
attempting to rear families and maintain a modest livelihood in the face of rising 
economic pressures. To illustrate this point, let me quote briefly from a view of 
the several dozens of letters I have received from postal employees in the Fourth 
District in Alabama during the past few months. 

City Mail Carrier Ralph Hapner of Anniston, Ala., writes: ‘““My family has 
to live in a cheap, insanitary place, some of them needing medical attention, and 
me already faced with overdue doctor bills, drug bills, and so many other 
bills. * * * Other workers’ pay seems to be skyrocketing, while the postal 
worker seems to be forgotten when it comes to pay increases,”’ 

A letter from another fourth district postal worker, Mr. Robert J. Clarkson, 
included this statement: ‘‘I don’t have to tell you that the postal employees need 
a raise, because I believe that you and the other Members of both houses realize 
that the cost of living and the salaries that postal employees receive are at this 
day and time short of what is needed to give proper living standards to a man 
trying to buy a home, send children to school, and give them anything more than 
bread and water * * *’ 

Mr. Shelton H. Truitt, post-office clerk in Anniston, tells how his post office 
has suffered the resignation of several clerks ‘‘becauise the salary cannot compare 
with industry * * *” Headds: ‘‘The cost of living has gone up 4 percent during 
the last 2 years. This is putting myself and others in tight squeeze. Most of 
my fellow clerks have their wives working. This is becoming a necessity * * *” 

Mr. John R. Loper, married with two children, a postal employee at the Mobile 
Post Office, which is in Alabama’s First Congressional District, states: ‘‘Due to 
the rising cost of living, I am often compelled to accept part-time work in order 
to supplement my low basic salary of $3,875 annually.” 

Mr. Chairman, these are not isolated cases. Rather, they exemplify a number 
of situations which have been called to my attention. The pressing urgency for 
just and equitable adjustments in the wages paid to this needy segment of our 
country’s workers should not be denied any longer. I respectfully request that 
serious consideration be given to approving for postal employees salary raises 
that would assure them of the personal security they deserve. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. B. F. Sisk, or CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that the committee report out a bill providing 
adequate pay increases for employees of the Post Office Department to place their 
earnings at a level comparable to those doing similar work in private industry and 
which fully recognize increased living costs. 

Enactment of this legislation will be simple justice to these employees. It also 
will be a step toward economy in government, and will, in the long view, bring us 
better postal service at lower cost. 

Present pay scales in postal work are deplorable. I am sure your committee 
has voluminous evidence of the substandard living conditions endured by thou- 
sands of postal workers’ families. It is not right, proper, or just that we continue 
to require employees of the United States Government to exist under such condi- 
tions. We cannot in any way justify delaying increases to permit studies or 
investigations. All the evidence points to wrongs which must be righted. 
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The best interests of economy in Government can be served by a proper and 
just postal pay scale. The postal service is deteriorating, morale is at the lowest 
ebb. Thousands of trained employees are leaving their jobs and this loss of 
experienced workers is requiring expenditure of large sums in training new em- 
ployees and in needless turnover. 

Industry has found out high levels of efficiency and production and profits 
cannot be achieved by grinding down employees and this same principle applies 
equally in public service. 

The public generally is entitled to efficient, economical postal service and ade- 
quate pay is essential to getting this accomplished. Those who work for us are 
worthy of their hire and we must recognize their need and their right to proper 
pay. This legislation is long overdue and I most urgently request your earliest 
action. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GEorGE H. FALLON, or MARYLAND 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before this distinguished committee to urge you to 
adopt an immediate wage increase for postal employees in order to make it pos- 
sible for them to catch up with employees in other branches of our economy. 

There was a time in the congressional district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent when a postal job was considered a choice position. This is no longer true. 
The average postal employee makes now about $4,300 a year, but according to 
the United States Department of Labor, it takes $4,500 to support a family of 
4 even on a modest level of living. This means that many postal employees in 
Baltimore, as well as in other areas of the United States, cannot support their 
families adequately and properly. The result is that postal employees are forced 
either to seek a second job or that wives of postal employees are required to 
work in order to supplement their meagér family income. 

In the last 7% years postal employees have received only 2 wage increases, 
while other groups of employees have benefited from annual wage boosts as well 
as from improvements in their fringe benefits. The relative deterioration of the 
wages of postal employees can be seen when we compare the annual salary of a 
letter carrier with the wages of employees in private industry. At the end of 
World War II the average annual wage of the letter carrier was about 25 percent 
higher than that of employees in manufacturing and equal to the income that a 
worker was receiving in building construction. At the present time, the wage 
advantage of the letter carrier over that of the employee in manufacturing has 
almost completely disappeared and the construction worker receives an annual 
wage almost $1,000 greater than that of the letter carrier. 

The Cordiner Committee has recently compared working conditions of employ- 
ees in Government service and those in private industry. While the Government 
employees group with which the Cordiner Committee was concerned did not deal 
specifically with postal employees, the conclusions of this Committee are pertinent 
to the salaries of postal employees. The Committee concluded that not only are 
salaries of Government employees lower than those in private industry, but that 
also the fringe benefits of the Government are now far below those given to em- 
ployees in private industry. For example, the Government. does not have any 
medical insurance program for its employees, while such programs are common 
in private industry and are at present normally financed by the employers. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite obvious that a wage increase to postal employees is 
long overdue. We cannot allow the postal service to deteriorate because we refuse 
to grant postal employees a wage increase. We all would like to reduce the budget, 
which can be done, but we cannot do it at the expense of the postal employees. 
As a Representative of a heavily populated district in Baltimore, Md., I have had 
ample opportunity over a long period of years to observe the efficient and splendid 
service rendered by our letter carriers and all postal employees. This work re- 
quires well-trained, honest, loval, and experienced men and if we want to retain 
men of this type in the service, we must face the fact that their salaries will have 
to be increased. It is my intent to present my views further in this respect when 
this legislation reaches the House floor. 

Let us remember the promise of the Wise Man that ‘‘a faithful man shall abound 
with blessings.’’ Because of their loyalty to our country and devotion to duty, it 
is only right that Congress should help to bring this about for our postal employees. 

I urge upon this distinguished committee to recommend to the House an 
adequate wage increase for postal employees. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Greorce M. Grant, or ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear before your committee 
to request that you give a favorable report to legislation increasing the salary 
for postal workers and civil-service employees. 

I am sure from the testimony given by members of these groups that you can 
see the necessity of such action at this session of Congress. 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. MELVIN Prick, or ILLINOIS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am sincerely hopeful that you 
will find it possible in your consideration of legislation before you, proposing 
increases in wages for employees of the Post Office Department and other Federal 
agencies, to give favorable consideration to a most adequate salary increase bill. 

I am familiar with the hardships involved to the Federal employees, and in 
particular to postal employees in my own area. I think the figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics will indicate that the average salary of industrial workers in 
the St. Louis metropolitan area is in excess of $5,000 per year. The annual wages 
of the best paid postal and Federal employee in that same area will be somewhat 
below that figure. 

It has always been a matter of great concern to me to observe the struggle of 
postal employees to keep their head above water, financially, in making adequate 
provisions for their families on their present salaries. No one is better informed 
than Members of Congress on the decreasing value of the dollar. It is a matter 
of pure justice to make adequate adjustment in the pay scale of all Federal 
employees to help them survive economically in the face of rising living costs, 

A postal employee or any Government employee is entitled to more than just 
a mere living wage—right now he is getting less than that—but he should be 
entitled to compensation that would permit him to build a little reserve to assist 
in providing higher education for the children in his family and to meet other 
emergencies. I am certain that, under present conditions, he is not able to do this, 

I sincerely hope that the members of your committee will approve and send to 
the floor legislation that will provide a substantial salary increase for Federal 
employees. 

I hope that the increase your committee will approve will be a substantial one. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness that the committee will be pleased 
to hear is the Honorable Robert E. Merriam, Assistant Director of the 


Bureau of the Budget. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 

Bureau of the Budget is glad to respond to your invitation to state 
its position on general increases in pay rates established under the 
Postal Pay Act. 
. The administration position on such increases is stated in the 
Director’s letter of May 6, 1957, to your committee. That letter 
clearly states that in the present economic situation, under conditions 
of heavy competition for the Nation’s resources, actions increasing 
inflationary pressures should be avoided, and that general pay increases 
should not be enacted. 

In his state of the Union message in January, the President urged 
‘leaders in business and in labor to think well on their responsibility 
to all the American people” and to maintain “a vigilant guard against 
the inflationary tendencies that are always at work in a dynamic 
économy operating at today’s high levels.” He urged business to 
avoid unnecessary price increases, and urged labor and management 
to hold wage increases to those reasonably related to produc tiv ity. 
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The President has been following a policy of seeking to hold actual 
expenditures to an economic minimum and thus to avoid any unneces- 
sary increase in aay “gua pressures for money, manpower, materials 
and equipment 1 expenditure proposals by departments and 
agencies have been reviewed with that policy in mind. Of course, 
there are great areas of authorized Federal expenditure not subject to 
modification, but it has been our policy to hold expenditures below 
the amounts estimated in the budget wherever possible, and we 
anticipate that budget expenditures will not exceed budget receipts. 

Part of the increase in our expenditure is due to the so-called cost 
push; that is, the upward pressure of rising costs of things the Govern- 
ment must buy. 

At present, the economy is operating at a very high rate. Gross 
national product, employment, and income reached new alltime highs 
in calendar year 1956, and further rises are generally predicted for 
the current calendar year. For a year now, we have tes been wit- 
nessing an upward rise in prices after several years of relative stability. 

In this period of intensive competition for economic resources, 
clearly the Government should not add to these inflationary pressures 
beyond making adequate provision for national security and for 
essential civilian services. We have been directing our fiscal policy 
toward that objective. 

An important element of this policy is to keep Federal expenditures 
within income. 

In January we anticipated a budgetary surplus for the fiscal year 
1958 as well as for the current fiscal year. These surpluses would 
add to the restraining effects of present monetary and credit policies. 
To make the -budget surpluses and debt reductions possible, the 
President recommended in the budget, and the Congress has since 
enacted, legislation to extend existing excise and corporation tax rates. 

Another element of our fiscal policy is to keep expenditures down 
wherever possible in order to avoid increasing the Government’s 
demands on the economy. 

The President has asked each agency head to postpone construction 
work wherever possible in view of the current active competition for 
labor, materials, and equipment, and to continue every effort to 
prevent increases in Government personnel. He also said in the 
budget message that efforts would continue to be made throughout 
the Government to hold expenditures in the fiscal year 1958 well 
within the estimates contained in the budget. 

As a part of our general concern for holding and reducing expendi- 
tures, we have been watching the reports on Federal employment and 
payrolls. 

Between January 1953 and April 1957, executive branch employ- 
ment has been reduced by about 240,000, or more than 9 percent. 
However, executive branch payroll expenditures have not decreased 
correspondingly since January 1953 but, instead, have actually 
increased. 

The average daily payroll increased by about 10.5 percent. Dur- 
ing that period pay rates were increased on an average of about 7.5 
percent under the Classification Act, and on an average of about 8.4 
percent under the Postal Pay Act. Also in this period, various fringe 
benefits have been liberalized. Still other fringe benefits not included 
in payroll costs have also been provided. 
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I refer to such benefits as the new group life insurance program, 
the liberalized retirement program, the new unemploynent compen- 
sation program. In addition, we have recently completed work on 
and recommended a comprehensive medical insurance program. 

In view of these increases, we have concluded that payroll expendi- 
tures should not constitute an exception to our general expenditure- 
policy. 

With this clear recognition of the requirements of the present fiscal 
situation and with this firm policy on Federal expenditures, it seems 
obvious to us that further payroll increases should be opposed. The 
direct and indirect effects of a general salary increase at this time are 
indeed grave. 

The Post Office Department estimates the annual cost of H. R. 
2474 and identical bills at just over $1 billion. 

Increases in the postal salary schedules could lead to increases in 
Classification Act rates, and no doubt to increases in military pay 
rates. Then would come demands for increases for retired employees. 

With a total annual Federal civilian payroll expenditure rate in the 
neighborhood of $11 billion, and with a total military pay expenditure 
rate for both active and retired of about another $7 billion, we share an 
obligation to all the people to adjust the rates affecting these expendi- 
tures with as much consideration for the total economic situation as 
we know how. 

We believe that when it is realized that these potential added 
Federal expenditures are measured not in millions bu: in billions, and 
that when it is realized that to set off any such chain of increase could 
well threaten elimination of any budget surplus with its consequent 
implications for the Nation, then our Federal employees will under- 
stand the necessity for opposing any increase in Federal payroll 
expenditures now. 

In considering this question of pay increases we have tried to be 
realistic about increases in the cost of living. The 1955 postal pay 
increase averaged in excess of 8 percent. The last prior increase was 
effective in July 1951 and since that date the Consumer Price Index 
was increased about 7.6 percent, not quite as much as the postal pay 
increase. On the objective basis of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Consumer Price Index, it appears that on the average postal salaries 
since 1951 have done just a little better than keep up with increased 
living costs. 

We therefore have concluded that considerations of overall Federal 
fiscal policy are compelling, and that they outweigh the understand- 
able desire of the thousands of loyal and competent Federal employees 
for a pay raise. 

This administration is fully aware of the need to attract and retain 
the best possible personnel to man the important operations of our 
Government today. We believe the fringe benefits and pay increases 
enacted within the last several years are important steps in reaching 
this goal. Our recommendation to your committee is that in- 
creases in payroll expenditures made on a general basis will add un- 
necessarily to existing inflationary pressures in the national economy. 
I am authorized to state that the enactment of general increases in 
scheduled pay rates under statutory pay systems would not be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

I appreciate this opportunity to make this brief statement. 
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Mr. Morrison. Mr. Merriam, there have been many Congressmen, 
both Republicans and Democrats, who have come before this com- 
mittee and stated that in their particular cities—and, naturally, I 
think they are as well informed in their particular localities as any- 
body could possibly be about the conditions of the post office—the 
post office morale is at its lowest ebb, that they cannot get suitable 
or competent people to maintain the post offices there, and that, as 
a matter of fact, they have to put on advertising campaigns, both on 
the radio and television, in a losing effort to obtain help. They have 
to have examination after examination, and many of those who apply 
do not qualify. 

It is very difficult to get qualified people to go into the postal serv- 
ice at this time, and, for that reason, the postal service is suffering. 

I understand that in one city, on Monday morning, there were 18 
routes that were not taken care of by carriers because there just were 
not any carriers to take the mail out. 

I talked personally to Mr. Thomas, of the Philadelphia post office. 
I think he has been there some 25 or 30 years. I am not sure about 
the time, but he has held that job in that major post office, I think, 
as long or longer than most postmasters in the United States. He 
told me that the condition there due to the poor pay of postal em- 
ployees was chaotic, and that he pitied the man who came along to 
take his place unless a salary raise is forthcoming. I said, ‘“‘How do 


you operate your post office now’’? 


“Well,” he said— 

I have always taken a great deal of pride, and so have the workers taken a 
great deal of pride, in our post office. If we did not have a great many people in 
here with a lot of seniority—and we will have a greater problem upon their 
retirement—I do not believe we would be able to operate the post office. 

I can say the same thing exists in the largest city in the district I 
represent, that is, Baton Rouge. For instance, a man does not even 
need any education, and he can go out to the Standard Oil Co. in 
Baton Rouge and start at something like $4,200 a year pasting labels 
on barrels. For that reason, when I asked the postmaster in Baton 
Rouge about this money that is being spent for advertising and 
soliciting recruits to come into the post office, he explained that the 
pay rates offered in private enterprise are much higher than rates for 
comparable post office jobs. Of course, he said he would not have 
any use for that man that was pasting the labels on the barrels at the 
Standard Oil Co., because he needed more qualified people and people 
with more education. 

Are there any benefits that have not already been provided by law 
that are going to be recommended to attract these people? 

Up to now it does not seem to have attracted them. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, I would have to answer that in 
several parts. 

First, let me say this, that we are talking about a general pay bill 
for postal workers, and its nationwide application and effect. I 
would certainly be the first to concede that when you deal in averages 
as we all must do you may find individual situations which contradict 
a particular general statement. There may well be particular areas 
and parts of the country in which there are very acute problems. 

As to the general question, however 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I interrupt at that point, Mr. Chairman, so 
we do not lose the trend of thought? 
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Woulu it be possible, and I am asking this not argumentatively, 
but in terms of trying to get information, that those areas in which 
this inequity and this need that you concede might exist in certain 
areas, would correspond to the areas in which the largest number 
of postal employees are engaged? 

Mr. Merriam. Unquestionably, to this extent, that in some of the 
larger cities where you have the most acute competition for labor 
you would have a large number, and the the answer would be “‘yes’’ 
What the figures would be, I do not know. I am just saying that as 
a general proposition. 

I think perhaps the best answer I can give generally, if you like, 
Mr. Chairman, would be to show you some charts which I have with 
me here, and which I think answer graphically the question. 

Mr. Morrison. Frankly, we are a little pressed for time. I do 
not think we will have time to go into the explanation of charts. 

As acting chairman of the committee, I certainly do not want to 
monopolize the questioning, because there are many other members 
on the committee who may have some questions. 

I would like to ask you this and get more or less of a direct answer: 
If what these Congressmen say before this committee is true, and if 
what exists in my district, in Baton Rouge—which is not an acute 
as the situation in some of the larger cities—is true, how can you take 
the position, or the Bureau of the. Budget take the position, that you 
are not going to have a breakdown of one of the most important serv- 
ices of Government because you refuse to give them a pay raise, or 
you refuse to commend a pay raise, and, therefore are against a pay 
raise? 

You might say that the consensus of all these Congressmen who 
appeared before this committee is that the only way you are going to 
change or help the acute situation that exists is to give postal em- 
ployees a pay raise. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, I cannot accept the proposition that 
you are going to have a breakdown in the Postal Service. 

Mr. Morrison. These Congressmen who have testified before have 
stated that there is a breakdown in their particular districts. I can 
state that there is a breakdown in my district, and I will stand on that 
until it is proven otherwise. 

Mr. Merriam. That is why I would like to show you these charts. 
I think it will only take a couple of minutes, and I think it would be 
helpful in answering this particular question. It goes right to that 
problem. I think perhaps the simplest way would be to do it in 
terms of separation rates and quits, which is one of the best ways 
we have of seeing whether the Government is effectively able to com- 
pete with other industries. 

Mr. Morrison. While they are getting those charts ready, let me 
ask you this: The Senate subcommittee reported out a bill providing a 
$500 across-the-board increase which they say will cost $250 million 
in round figures. I do not mean to take you away from your charts, 
but since we started on the question, I would like to ask you about 
this. Do you think, from what you said—and you talked about 
increased spirals of inflation—that increase would be inflationary? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, of course, where you say a specific amount, 
any addition to the size of this budget adds potential inflationary 
effects, but I think you cannot look at it ina vacuum. You have to 
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look at it in terms of postal workers, classified workers, military 
personnel, the Cordiner report and so forth. 

Mr. Morrison. Let us stick to the postal workers here. The mili- 
tary personnel do not report the severe troubles that the Postal 
Service is having in operating the military. 

Mr. Merriam. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
disagree with you, but they do, and this is one of the many problems 
that we have been faced with. 

Mr. Morrison. They may, but they have not come up in this 
session of Congress, and from a practical standpoint I do not think it 
would be possible, in the contemplated time that Congress is going to 
be in session, that they could possibly get committee action or a 
thorough hearing before the end of this session. 

But we are not taking that into consideration. We have a postal 
pay raise bill here before us. 

We will say the cost of the Senate subcommittee bill is $250 million 
in round figures. You say that would have a tendency, if paid to the 
postal workers in a salary raise, to increase inflation; is that right? 

Mr. Merriam. That is true, and the main bill, as I understand it, 
that is before this committee, would be $1 billion, not $250 million. 

Mr. Morrison. There is a difference of opinion as to the figures. 
The Postmaster General says 1 billion, and I say 750 million. I am 
not sure what the exact figure will be with respect to the bill reported 
by this committee. He is entitled to his opinion and I am entitled to 
mine. We will not get off on that tangent, however. 

Taking his figures on what you expect to get from the postal rate 
increase bill, he says you are going to get around $500 million a year. 

You are taking that out of the economy. In other words, if some- 
thing goes up on a scale, the other side goes down, and if they are 
about equal they will balance. If you say $250 million in postal pay 
raises will increase inflation, or help to increase it, will not that $500 
million in the event the postal rate bill is passed more than offset any 
inflationary effect that would come from such a pay riase? As a 
matter of fact, you would have double the amount. Or if you had a 
pay raise bill, say, for $1,000 across the board, which would cost $500 
million, and your postal rate increase bill would bring in $500 million— 
which would be taken out of the economy and put into the Govern- 
ment—would not one offset the other? 

Mr. Merriam. I think, Mr. Chairman, as you, yourself, indicated, 
you have to deal with each of these as they come. 

In the first place, I do not know whether the Congress is going to 
pass a rate increase bill or not. 

Mr. Morrison. Theoretically, if it does—and I am not so sure that 
we are going to pass the $1,000 across the board salary raise, either— 
I am asking you, you as an Assistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget who has testified that a salary raise would be inflationary, 
does not that which goes up have to come down? Iam not an econo- 
mist, but frankly, I should assume that, if $500 million goes out in 
salaries and $500 million comes back out of the economy, one balances 
the other. 

Mr. Merriam. If it were that simple, of course, the answer would 
be easier. 

Mr. Morrison. We are trying to keep it simple. 

Mr. Merriam. I do not think you can keep it simple. 
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This administration is devoted, Mr, Chairman, to the idea of having 
a& balanced budget, When we unbalance a budget to meet pay 
increases, which we might well have to do, then we are borrowing 
money and we are expanding credit in the country, 

This is exactly what adds to the inflationary tendency. 

Mr. Morrison, That may be true on an overall basis, But let us 
get back to this. If you take $500 million out of the economy with a 
postal rate increase, and you put $500 million back into the economy 
in salaries paid—knowing the Federal Government is going to get a 
return in the form of direct and indirect taxes out of the salaries paid 
and that money goes round and round, with anywhere from 20 percent 
or more of it coming back—would not one at least balance the other, 
with the probability of an overbalance in favor of the Government 
due to the 20 percent of the salary raise coming back in the form of 
Federal taxes? 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot give you a simple answer to that, because 
1 have to know all of the factors that are involved. 

Basically, we have to look at this business of pay in its broader 
concept. That is one of the things that the Bureau of the Budget is 
for, to look at the total governmentwide picture, when we see the 
problem of the postal worker, when we see the problem of the classified 
worker. 

[ was discussing before another of your committees the other day the 
pay problems of the doctors in the VA. 

We look at the total picture, and we see a possible inflationary 
tendency if you have pay increases granted across the board. 

Mr. Morrison. I am using up all of the committee’s time, for 
which I apologize. 

Members of the committee, let him answer my question, and then 
we will give all of the members an opportunity for their questions. 

Mr. Merriam. If I may do so quickly, I think this chart pertains 
to this question. 

Mr. Crerecia. May I direct a question to the Chair, please? 

Do I understand that Mr. Merriam’s testimony is going to be 
concluded today? 

Mr. Morrison. If it is not concluded, I think we can certainly 
have him back here Monday. 

Mr. Crete.ua. We go into session at 11 0’clock. 

Mr. Morrison. We may make it go a little longer than 11 if there 
is not a roll call. 

There is a possibility that Mr. Humphrey may not be here Mon- 
day. That is not official. 

However, that may give us 2 hours. 

Mr. Cretre.ta. One suggestion I was going to make is that if 
Mr. Merriam is coming back, we ought to follow a pattern, at least 
in giving the minority group an opportunity to ask questions, and 
alternate between the majority and the minority, so that if we run 
out on time at least some people on this side have been given an 
opportunity to ask questions. 

Mr. Morrison. If you will go back, that is the way I have been 
proceeding, and I will gladly accede to your request—— 

Mr. Cretevua. It is only because we may run out of time. 

Mr. Morrison. I know. 

I have been taking the minority side first at one time, followed by 
the majority side, and then the next time calling on the majority side 
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firat, followed by the minority, I will be glad to continue this alter- 
native procedure, 

Mr, Crerecua. I have no quarrel with that, My only concern 
was that in the event we could not get Mr, Merriam back here, at 
least 1 or 2 of us would have an opportunity for examination. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr, Merriam, could you come before the committee 
Monday? 

Mr. Merriam. I am at your convenience, Naturally, this is a 
matter of great importance to us, 

Mr. Morrison, Let us have this understanding: If Mr, Merriam 
does not finish up today, he will be back Monday. 

Mr. Crereiia. I have only one further question, Mr. Chairman, 
directed to you. 

In making the inquiry as to whether $500 million goes up on one 
end and comes down on the other, and that will be from anticipated 
increased rate revenues, am I to infer from that that you will support 
the rate increases? 

Mr. Morrison. On the contrary, I am against the rate increases 
and I signed the minority report. I was against the rate increases in 
the last session of Congress. 

Mr. Merriam. May I add one thing, Mr. Chairman, which I 
think is important, and which maybe I did not make clear? I think 
you are aware that the 1958 budget with its small surplus of a little 
over $1 billion already anticipates the rate increase being enacted, 
whereas it does not include any money for pay increases. So, in 
terms of the budget, you cannot make your comparison directly 
because the rate increase is already included in there. 

Mr. Morrison. Of course, that is theoretical, as is this. Sometimes 
what the budget presents theoretically Congress does not necessarily 
agree to, or goes above or below the presentation. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would assume, Mr. Chairman, that the antici- 
pated rate increase item in the budget is, as the Good Book says, the 
substance of things hoped for. 

Mr. Merriam. That is certainly correct. 

Mr. Morrison. Would you answer the first question now, Mr. 
Merriam? 

Mr. Merriam. One of the best indications, it seems to us, of the 
condition of Federal employment, would be the separation rate, the 
number of Federal employees who are leaving the service. 

This first chart is for separation for any purpose. 

(Chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Merriam. That would include voluntary separations; it would 
include firings, retirement, and so forth. 

There are these three bars. The first one represents the Post Office 
Department, in the year January—December 1954. Their rate is 
1.35 percent. The Federal agencies, including the Post Office, is 2.1 
percent. Federal agencies, excluding the Post Office, is 2.3. percent. 
Manufacturing industries, the best figure we can get, is 3.4 percent. 

In 1955, you will find some decrease in postal in the sense of lessening 
of the separation rate, down to 1.2. In the year 1956 it is down to 
1.01 percent for Post Office Department, as compared with 3.53 percent 
for manufacturing industries. 

The conclusion which I think one can draw from this, Mr, Chairman, 
and gentlemen, is that in terms of separation from service, the Federal 
Government compares very favorably with private industry, and the 
Post Office Department compares quite favorably within the Federal 
establishment itself. 

Now let us look at the quit rate. These are people who quit for 
one reason or another. This is one of the seapration categories, pre- 
sumably those who feel that they are not being adequately compen- 
sated would be included in this quit rate. 

(Chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Merriam. In 1954, the quit rate for the Post Office Depart- 
ment was 0.49 percent, less than 1 percent; for all Federal agencies it 
was 0.9 percent, and for manufacturing industries, 1.14 percent. 

In 1956, the Post Office has decreased, you will note, to 0.41 percent, 
and manufac turing has actually gone up to 1.59 percent. 

I think, again, this would be ‘evidence that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in terms of quits, compares very favorably with private industry, 
and the Post Office Department once again shows up very well with 
reference to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Broyuiuiit. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question concerning 
the chart there? 

I do not want to get out of my turn, but this pertains to the chart. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyui.t. First of all, the monthly average of separation, you 
have here 1.35 for the Post Office and 1.10 in all Federal agencies for 
1954. It is a little bit less in 1956. Of course, we have to multiply 
that by 12, do we not, for the yearly average? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Broyuity. Do you consider that an unfavorable rate of sepa- 
ration or turnover? 

Mr. Merriam. No, I do not. 

Mr. Broyuiui. You do not? 

Mr. Merriam. No, I do not. IJ think, as I indicated earlier, you 
would, of course, have to multiply both of these by 12, and you will 
find the Federal Government comparing quite favorably with private 
industry. 

Mr. Broyui.u. It would be desirable, would it not, to reduce that 
rate, if at all possible? 

Mr. Merriam. Naturally, we should do everything we can to 
keep that rate as low as is humanly possible. | think we have to 
realize, however, that with an establishment of over 2 million people 
you are just never going to end turnover. 

Mr. Broyui.u. | have one more question. 

Of course, I think you will agree that we can use statistics most any 
way we like in order to use them to our advantage. 

Mr. Merriam. I will admit that. Naturally, of course, these are 
brought before you to show you one side of the picture which may not 
have been brought to your attention before. That is why I thought 
we should do so. 

Mr. Broyuitt. Would it compare less favorably if you took one 
manufacturing industry rather than manufacturing industries in 
general? We know that in manufacturing industries we have quite 
a shift from one industry to a like industry, and it may show up on 
your separation chart as a separation from a manufacturing industry. 

I know in my own small business, there is a shift from one section 
of that to another, and it would show on your chart as a separation. 

Mr. Merriam. When you are dealing with averages, unquestionably 
you blur things. There is no question about that. 

I have some other figures, Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuitu. Do you have a figure showing a comparison with 
one? 
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Mr. Merriam. Yes. I will show you these separation and quit 
rates, 1956, first. 

To be perfectly fair about this, Mr. Chairman, we asked the Post 
Office Department if they could give us rates by cities. This goes 
back to my earlier comment that there are variations, of course. 

I have here three charts which show separation and quit rates by 
individual cities. 

(Charts referred to follow:) 
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Mr. Merriam. You will see, as the Congressman was just suggest- 
ing, that there are large variations. I think, however, the important 
thing to note is that both in the separation rate, which is the first 
column, and in the quit rate, which is the second column, almost all, 
if not all, of the individual city rates are still lower than the quit rates 
of manufacturing industry. 

Mr. Broyuiti. The manufacturing industry to which you are com- 
paring this separation is of several industries? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Broyuiti. And it could include shifts from one industry to 
another or one company, let us say, to another? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Broyuityi. But the employees are still in manufacturing in- 
dustries as such, they have not left manufacturing industries? 

Mr. Merriam. This would indicate any quit of a particular estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Is there any reason that neither Detroit, Chicago, 
or New York are listed? 

Mr. Merriam. Chicago is here, and Detroit is listed. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I am sorry, I am looking at the wrong chart. 

Mr. Morrison. Before you get off that point, I know you are doing 
your best, and you are a very able man. To answer my question— 
just to be specific—I understand there are over six-hundred-and-some 
odd applications on file at the Standard Oil Co. of Baton Rouge. 

We are getting a little bit away from your chart, because that is 

very comprehensive and I do not think I can understand it in the few 
minutes that you have to explain it. I appreciate your zealousness 
and think you are doing a good job as far as the chart is concerned. 

Maybe the chart was not made out for Baton Rouge, though I 
think it is a typical city. How do you reconcile the fact that there 
are over 600 applications at that 1 industry—and there are 5 or 6 
other industries there which, in the aggregate, would average com- 
parable size—from people who cannot get jobs there, as well as em- 
ployees of retirement age who do not want to retire, with the fact 
that at the same time the postal authorities have to advertise on both 
the radio and television ‘Please come and work at Baton Rouge?” 

They are short handed. Regardless of the advertisements and 
other inducements, even though the news spreads fast, none of the 
600 applicants at the Standard Oil Co. or like numbers in other 
plants wants to go to the post office. 

The main factor is that they are not paid enough, and they can 
start at more money at these other plants. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, I hope you understand when I say 
from the standpoint of the Bureau of the Budget we just are not in a 
position to be able to answer questions about individual communities 
and their problems. The Post Office Department, I am sure, could 
and would be glad to do so. 

Mr. Morrison. Frankly, I do not think they can explain it, because 
I think it is just a fact thet cannot be explained or changed unless 
you raise the wages of postal workers. 

Mr. Merriam. There is also the fact that we have an overall 
economic problem to deal with. I am sorry, but I just do not know 
that individual situation. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Merriam, did you make this study; that is, was 
it made under your direct supervision? 
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Mr. Merriam. Which study? 

Mr. Porter. The study that resulted in these charts. 

Mr. Merriam. No. I thought I made it clear. We asked the 
Post Office Department to give us some figures with reference to 
individual cities. 

Mr. Porter. Then you could not answer such a question as 
whether or not these quit rates could include the same man quitting 
twice of three times in the same year, as might happen in many 
industries, such as the oil industry which the chairman was speaking of: 

Mr. Merriam. The figures for the manufacturing industry come 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, not the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Porter. It seems when a man quits the post office, it is a 
break and a quit, and a man going back in and giving up his seniority 
would be somewhat different from the industries where there are 
seasonal aspects and so forth. You just do not know that fact? 

Mr. MerriaM. Well, we know that the manufacturing figures will 
include, presumably, every quit that takes place in that company. 

Mr. Porter. So it could be 1 man quitting 5 times in the same year- 
which would affect your percentages a great deal? 

Mr. Merriam. That is true. 

Mr. Porter. Now, we are both inferring in the post office, where 
there is tenure, that would not be like a man going back and back and 
back and quitting many times; so, on that side, your figures would 
be misleading to that extent? 

Mr. Merriam. I would not say they are misleading; no. I think 
the point you have raised is one which would have to be taken into 
account in analysis of this all the way around. 

Mr. Porter. This is purely a statistical study as far as you are 
concerned. You did not try to find out why people quit, did you? 

Mr. Merriam. No. 

Mr. Porter. Conceivably, people in the post office, where they 
have certain rights and certain seniority rights that have been built 
up over many years, would be less likely to quit than in some private 
industry where they do not have quite those rights. Would you say 
that is right? 

Mr. Merriam. | think that is true, and I think that is one of the 
many positive factors on the side of the Government service, namely, 
that there are these rights, including the retirement system which is a 
most attractive system, | think we would all agree, and there are 
many other benefits which have made Federal employment attractive, 
in addition to the pay rate. It is a bundle of benefits. 

Mr. Porter. Again, you do not know whether they are staying 
because of those benefits or because they feel that the Government, 
this committee, this Congress, will treat them fairly and will give them 
a living wage. You do not know, because you have not made any 
studies of that, have you? 

Mr. Merriam. Made any study of what? 

Mr. Porter. Of why they are staying. They could be staying, if 
they are staying, as those figures show, “though I think misleadingly 
to some extent, they may be staying bec ‘ause they are relying upon 
their Government treating them fairly. You do not know, do you? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I do not know specifically. 

Mr. Porter. You have not studied that, but you have just the 
bare figures. 
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Mr. Merriam. I know, in general, as do all of us, I think, that the 
decision of an individual to work in a specific place is an extremely 
complex one. There have been a number of studies made on this 
subject, but I doubt that anyone can clearly define the specific reason, 
or maybe even a combination of reasons, as to why anybody stays at 
a particular job. 

Mr. Porter. But between a member of the Bureau of the Budget, 
who handles the figures, and a Member of Congress, a Member who 
speaks to all concerned, a Member of Congress would be better able 
to speak on why people stay in the Government; is that not correct? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I would not be able to comment on that. 

That is a statement you have made. I would like to make it clear, 
Congressman Porter, that we are human beings, too, and we get 
around and are aware of the problems in the communities. I will grant 
that your role as an elected representative is an extremely important 
one in being able to get at people’s reactions in your district. But we 
deal with 435 districts, not just reactions from people who are faced 
with particular problems. 

Mr. Porter. As I understand your testimony, you are not con- 
cerned with what a living wage or what a fair wage is. You are only 
concerned with the fact that these raises will affect the inflationary 
spiral. Therefore, you are not really testifying on what is before 
this committee, namely, what is a fair wage for Government workers. 

Mr. Merriam. No; I think, certainly, we have some information 
here that might be germane to that. If I may go on, I would like to 
give that to you. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I was interested in hearing you say, Mr. Merriam, 
that it was a question of Government competition for employees, 
particularly in the case of Federal employees. I do not believe that is 
the most important factor as far as postal employees are concerned. 
I think we have 70 percent in level 4 with a salary range of $3,660 to 
$4,310. I feel it is a matter of the increasing diffic ulty in fac 't, the 
impossibility—of meeting the daily budget at these pay rates. 

Mr. Merriam. Mrs. Granahan, one of the reasons that I thought 
these separation-quit rates might be of interest is that it is one index 
of whether people are willing or desirous of staying on the job. It is 
only one, and I would certainly be the first to grant you that. 

But in terms of separations and quits, the figures which we have 
been able to obtain indicate that the Government does compare 
favorably with private industry. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I have two statements here I 
would like to have included in the record which I think will be bene- 
ficial to the committee. These statements demonstrate the individual 
budget problem. 

Mr. Morrison. Let the statements be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(Statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. Crattry, PRESIDENT, SECOND Division, NATIONAL 
PostaL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


My dear Mrs. Granahan, your work on the House Post Office Committee has 
made you intimately familiar with the problems of postal employees. In con- 
versation with you, I have spoken of the difficulties encountered by some of our 
members in seeking to maintain their families at current salary levels. 

There are a few instances which I would like to cite to you by way of illustrat- 
ing the problems facing these people. Perhaps the best single example is that 
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of a family in which there are 8 children, in which the father, who is a postal 
transportation clerk, brings home a take-home pay of $157.34 for 2 weeks. With 
eight children, naturally the wife is unable to seek employment, and ths husband 
himself is unable to seek such employment, because he is a disabled veteran who 
receives no compensation and who has had a disc removed from his spinal column. 

A similar example is one of a family in which there are 4 children, where the 
take-home pay is $137.28, and where the father has an outside job of 20 hours 
per week, bringing in $25 ‘and where the mother has a job of 41 hours per week, 
bringing in $45. One of the children is between 5 and 6 years old and is suffer- 
ing from polio. A younger daughter is almost blind from an eye disease. The 
mother is able to accept outside employment by reason of assistance of relatives 
in caring for the children. 

A third example is one of a family in which there are 2 children, in which the 
take-home pay is $131.31, in which the father works 16 hours per week outside the 
home, earning $25.50, and the mother is unable to work for wages. It is signifi- 
cant that this family is unable to find better accommodations in spite of the fact 
that it resides in an area declared by the Federal Government to be a slum. 

I believe that the three examples that have been cited are representative of the 
types of problems confronting postal employees. A final example that I would 
like to submit is that of a family having 2 children, where there is a take-home pay 
of $137.50, and in which the father works 20 hours per week in outside employ- 
ment. Eight of those hours are in a restaurant at the rate of $1 an hour. The 
additional 12 hours of weekly outside employment are put in as a peddler. Cer- 
tainly the salary of postal employees should be such that it would be unnecessary 
for them to engage in peddling in order to maintain decent family living. 

Your interest in matters such as these is well known, and we thank you for the 
work you have already done to bring economic relief to these people. 


STATEMENT OF HaRoLp R. STRUNK, VICE PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
NATIONAL PostaL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Dear Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Divalerio, Mr. Noce, and myself stopped to say 
goodbye and thank you personally but were unfortunate in not finding you in. 
I left word with Miss O’ Donahue that I would send you some financial data, in 
the hope that you would be able to use it to further our cause and if not it would 
at least put you closer to our problem on the current salary legislation. 

I have almost 15 years seniority and am at present a level 4, step 7 clerk and 
in the second step of longevity. My take-home pay for a 2-week period is $152.28. 
Here is the way we try to budget our check: 


Groceries. _ — - iceGbe LES ety obese du i éo4 _. $50. 00 
Mortgage : ag teiwad : . 58 
Bread and milk ____ ; . 00 
Blue Cross, Shield, and union dues___.- ; ; ak . 46 
Insurance_- 1¢ fab] Stas 47 
Payment on credit urion loan____- : oy . 54 
Gas, electric, and phone_----_- ; ices Caceres ae .14 
Car (1952) expenses : shame . 45 
Medical expenses (1956) ; ’ J . 70 
Church offering - _ — - es POLO aN Let cee . 00 


Total _- cia his coer in teal he eth ale ee 152. 44 


You can see that each payday we start off being 16 cents in the red. With a 
budget like this facing us you must readily see that my wife and I are forced to 
obtain part-time employment. We find it difficult to raise 3 children, who 
are 5, 8, and 9 years of age, giving them the proper attention and at the same 
time trying to fit in part-time work to supplement our family income. As a 
result, over the past 7 years we have slowly gone into debt for a total of $1,300. 

We know that you will do e verything you can to alleviate this situation and if 
perhaps you ean use this budget in some way to further our cause, you are wel- 
come at any time to visit our home to further substantiate the inadequate salary 
we are getting at the present time. 


Mr. JoHanseNn. I wonder, Mr. Merriam, whether this is not a fair 
statement, that a lower percentage of separation rates for postal em- 
ployees might actually be as serious or as ominous or more so because 
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of the factor of tenure, because of the variety of factors which would 
normally lend appeal to postal employment, so that actually a 50 
percent lower rate of separation might be fully as ominous or more 
so than the rate for non-Government employees. 

Mr. Merriam. I am not sure I quite follow that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, if, in the postal employment, you have 
tenure, you presumably in the past have had certain fringe benefits 
which were not matched by private employers. You had round-the- 
year employment. You had the fact that it was a career. In view 
of all those appealing factors, might not a substantially lower rate of 
separation in the postal service be as ominous or more ominous than 
a rate twice as high in private employment? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, if you mean by that, it is difficult 

Mr. JoHansENn. To weigh the one thing against the other, for one 
thing. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, it is, of course, but, as I say, it is an index, 
and that is the sole reason I have brought it before you. There has 
been a lot of talk about whether the pay is inadequate to meet the 
competition of private industry. 

In terms of this and several other charts I would like to show you, 
we think that there is a question as to the accuracy of the allegations 
that Federal pay is inadequate to compete with private industry. 

Mr. Porter. Do these figures inelude postal substitutes and tem- 
poraries, or are they career employees entirely? 

Mr. Merriam. This includes all of them. 

Mr. Porter. This includes the temporary employees and _ the 
substitutes, too? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. Of course, there you get.into the Post Office 
Department figures somebody being hired and quitting several times 
a year. 

Mr. Porter. You are aware of the fact that a third of the postal 
employees are temporaries who stay on for years and years for some 
reason or another? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not have that exact figure. 

Mr. Porter. In other words, you do not have the background of 
these figures, or why they are what they are. All you know is that 
they are figures given to you by the Post Office? 

Mr. Merriam. I would not say that at all. If you want to ask 
many detailed questions, of course the Post Office Department can 
answer them. ‘These are the figures which have been supplied by a 
number of Government agencies, which we have analyzed and gone 
over, and which we think are valid for presentation to the committee 
to analyze and make what conclusions they care to. 

Mr. Morrison. We will have to recess, but for the benefit of the 
record would you identify the gentleman with you? 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Spencer Platt, with our office of Management 
and Organization, Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Broyuity. May I ask a question of Mr. Merriam that he 
might have to supply the answer to on Monday? 

Following Mr. Porter’s question, I will be frank with you, Mr. 
Merriam, if this chart is left as it is, it is kind of a serious indictment 
against the pay raise. I submit in a friendly way that I think there 
are some distorted figures on your chart. The manufacturing in- 
dustry, that 3.53 separation rate—— 
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Mr. Morrison. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to make 
this suggestion to Mr. Merriam when he comes back Monday. 

Instead of bringing the Postmaster General’s figures, would you 
bring the charts and figures of the Bureau of the Budget? Every 
time we ask you a question about this chart, you say “I don’t know. 
The Post Office Department prepared that.” 

Mr. Merriam. Not at all. I only said to Mr. Porter and to you 
that I did not know the details of the Baton Rouge employment 
situation. 

Mr. Morrison. You stated, if I am correct—and if I am not I 
certainly want to be corrected—that the Post Office Department 
prepared those charts and that you requested that they be prepared. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, that is correet, but-——— 

Mr. Morrison. If the Post Office Department prepared those 
eharts, then let us allow the Postmaster General to explain those 
charts. 

How about bringing some charts up that the Bureau of the Budget 
prepared, that vou will understand and will know all about, so you 
will not have to say “I don’t know. The Post Office Department 
prepared those charts’’? 

Mr. Merriam. What are you referring to, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Morrison. I think Mr. Broyhill is referring to those charts 
and so am I. 

Mr. Merriam. You ask me a question and I will give you the 
answer. I don’t know what your unanswered question is. 

Mr. Broyuitu. I would like to know whether your separation that 
is shown in the manufacturing industries reflects the separation from 
one manufacturing industry to another. It is very easy for an em- 
ployee in one industry to obtain a better job, a promotion, in another 
industry. 

That would reflect in your chart, would it not, as a separation from 
a manufacturing industry? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Broyuity. Then to that extent it is an unfavorable and unfair 
comparison, is it not? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, the same thing would happen within Govern- 
ment, and does, and between Government and private industry. So 
you have people leaving the Government to accept more favorable 
jobs. 

Mr. Broyuaitu. But the 3.53 is not separation from manufacturing 
industries as such. It may be separation or transfers within manu- 
facturing. 

Mr. Merriam. It could be any one. It is separation from a job, 
leaving a job and taking another one. 

Mr. Broyuiuy. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cretewia. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

Mr. Morrison. I believe Mr. Gross has a question. 

Mr. Gross. The question I have now is whether the gentleman is 
coming back Monday. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, he is coming back at 10 o’clock Monday. 

Mr. Crerevia. I have a question concerning the explanation of 
this chart. Mr. Merriam testified that these figures were submitted 
by the Post Office Department. 

Is that correct? 
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Mr. Merriam. I am talking about this particular chart. We asked 
the Post Office Department, so the record may be quite clear, if they 
had figures of individual separation-quit rates by cities. The other 
figures I showed you are all figures prepared by the Civil Service 
Commission and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They do not compile 
those figures on the basis of individual cities. We asked the Post 
Office Department, which has the facilities, to gather these figures by 
individual cities, to get them for us by individual cities. 

This seems to me to be a fairly simple procedure, and the only way 
to get those figures. 

Mr. Creteua. And it is on the basis of the information supplied 
to you that you are able to give these answers? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. We have no facilities in individual 
cities to make such collections of information. 

Mr. Crere ua. I have just one further question for my own benefit. 
What is the difference between a quit and a separation? 

Mr. Merriam. A separation means all types of severances. It 
could be someone who voluntarily quits to take another job, it could 
be someone who is retired, it could be someone who died. It is every 
kind of separation from the Government service and that of industry. 

A quit is somebody who voluntarily quits to take another job. 
Presumably, and that is the reason why we have both of these figures, 
the quit figure is more of an indication of a voluntary action on the 
part of an individual. 

Mr. Cretevia. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. We want to thank you, Mr. Merriam, for coming 
before us today. We will appreciate your coming back here Monday. 

I might make a suggestion. The committee will convene at 10 
o’clock Monday. You have an idea of the questions that the various 
members of the committee are going to want answered. I am sure 
the committee would appreciate it, and I certainly will as acting chair- 
man, if you will do your best to get us all possible data that you can, 
because we want you to be able to fully explain whatever your position 
is in the matter and do everything possible to inform the committee 
exactly as to the reasons for your position. 

Mr. Merriam. Naturally, we are prepared to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to again reemphasize that if you want information about indi- 
vidual cities and their problems, I will have to have here representa- 
tives of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Morrison. I did not mean that. It was not I who was asking 
for the information, because the situation in individual cities already 
has been testified to before the committee. I was just saying, assum- 
ing that is true. Frankly, I will not contradict the word of various 
Congressmen who appeared before this committee or accept argument 
that they do not know what they are talking about, because T think 
they are very accurate and well informed as to conditions in their 
respective districts. I put these questions to you, and the other 
members did, too, based on their testimony. It is not necessary for 
you to dig down there. 

Mr. Merriam. I just want to make that one point clear, so we 
would understand each other. 

Mr. Morrison. That would be an impossible task. Certainly the 
committee would not ask you to do that. 

Since you are looking at this from an overall basis you might take 
the position, or read a chart, and say that “There are not many more 
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being separated from the postal service than from any other business, 


and everybody is happy in their respective districts.” 

But if you come down in my district and talk to those postal work- 
ers, you will find what I face because they are a long way from being 
happy with what they are getting. 

Raydo you are too far from the people, or maybe I am too close 
to the people, to get what you might call a comprehensive picture. 
I will tell you one thing, the picture I get is rough, as far as postal 
workers are concerned, because they are bitter about what they get 
in comparison to what private industry gets. 

Many of them say they would get out at this point, regardless of 
their retirement, but because of their age they tell me they are hooked, 
since most industries like to hire people under 40 or not over 35, and 
many of those postal workers are over 40. If they could get jobs else- 
where, they would go. If only 1 or 2 of them told me that I might 
think they were taking the position they do because they were just, 
you might say, professional crybabies. But when they all tell you 
that, frankly i think the Bureau of the Budget better get some fellows 
to take a tour around the country and see what is going on in the post 
offices, and talk to the post office people. 

Believe me, they talk to me, and they talk to the other Congress- 
men. Most of the t testimony that Congressmen have given before 
this committee is along the lines I have just stated with respect to the 
people back home in the post offices. 

Every time I go back, they do not nesitate to call on me. I have 
never seen anybody down there—the postmasters or anybody else— 
who said the postal employees are incorrect. 

In fact, every postmaster I have talked to said they are absolutely 
correct, and what a difficult time he was having in operating the post 
office as a result. 

The meeting will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday, June 24, 
1957 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
Monday, June 24, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) presiding. 

The CHarrMaANn. The committee will be in order. 

Hearings will be resumed on H. R. 2474 and related salary bills for 
postal employees. 

At the outset of the hearings this morning, I wish to insert in the 
record a letter to me as chairman of the committee, from the President 
of the United States. The letter is dated June 14, 1957. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrMAN: Your June 7 letter has reached me in the midst of 
strenuous legislative and executive efforts to create a budgetary position that will 
allow not only additional payments on the public debt but also, with continuing 
progress along this line, an eventual tax reduction for everyone. 

The success of this effort requires a continued healthy growth of the Nation’s 
economy, as well as developments permitting a sharp reduction of Federal expendi- 
tures. General pay increases at this time would seriously impede our progress 
toward these goals. 

Recent actions of the Congress and the executive branch have demonstrated 
the Government’s continuing concern for proper and just compensation for its 
workers and have benefited those workers in a number of ways. These include 
low-cost group life insurance, more liberal retirement and survivorship provisions, 
uniform allowance and unemployment compensation. Administration-sponsored 
legislation is now pending to establish a voluntary health and medical insurance 
program and to authorize the training of Government employees outside as well as 
within the employing agencies. As all of us know, the present difficulty in 
harnessing the Federal budget is attributable in part to increased personnel costs. 
Incidentally, it was only 2 years ago that general pay increases were approved, 

In view of the tax, budgetary and economic implications, and in view of my 
several appeals this year to private citizens to observe restraint in everything that 
could add to the inflationary pressures on our economy, I cannot at this time, in 
keeping with the national interest, recommend enactment of legislation for pay 
increases for postal workers which, as you point out, would lead to a pay increase 
throughout the Federal Government. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


The CuHarirMAN. This morning, the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Honorable Robert E. Merriam, will re- 
sume his testimony. 

You may proceed, Mr. Merriam. 
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Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ] 
was asked if I would read into the record the letter from Director 
Brundage to you, Mr. Chairman, on this subject, to which I made 
reference in my opening statement on Friday. The letter is dated 
May 6, 1957. 


My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: Reference is made to your recent letters requesting 
the views of this Bureau with respect to a number of bills, listed for convenience 


in an enclosure to this letter, providing pay increases in varying amounts for em- 


ployees of the Federal Government. 
These bills would, in various ways, provide general increases in pay rates under 


rarious statutory pay systems such as the Postal Pay Act, the Classification Act, 


the Veterans’ Medicine and Surgery Act, and the Foreign Service Act. Recent 
reports indicate that total salaries paid out under these acts aggregate approxi- 


mately $7 billion annually. Each 1 percent of pay increase proposed in these 
bills would thus add about $70 million to this total, and these bills generally pre. 
pose average increases substantially in excess of 1 percent, 

As the President pointed out in the state of the Union message and in the Econo- 


mice Report, our expanding economy has been operating at a high rate with 
resultant heavy competition for the Nation’s resources; manpower, material, and 


financial. The Government, as well as private business and labor, should at this 
time avoid actions which will increase inflationary pressures. The Government 
must consider whether proposed increased expenditures will operate directly or 
indirectly to bid up prices and thus undermine the purchasing power of the 
Nation’s dollar. In the present economic situation this Bureau cannot endorse 
legislation granting general pay increases for Federal employees. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against favorable consider- 
ation of any of these bills, and is authorized to advise the Congress that enactment 
of general pay increase legislation would not be in accord with the program of the 
President. There are, however, several special situations in which pay adjust- 
ments may well be justified. These are now being reviewed in order that appro- 
priate recommendations may be made to the Congress as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
PercivaL F. BrunpaGe, Director. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHaNnseNn. I wonder if at this point, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. 
Merriam would be at liberty to indicate those special areas which are 
under study, and of which the Director of the Budget says there 
might be some jusification for a pay increase. 

Mr. Merriam. I can indicate two areas of legislation. They are 
not exactly direct pay adjustments, Congressman, but I believe he 
had reference to them. One pertains to this general problem of en- 
trance rates into the Federal service, particularly for college graduates 
and technical personnel. Because of the arbitrary limit of a GS-5 
entrance rate on these people, agencies have had increasing difficulty in 
recruiting competent technicians and college graduates of an adminis- 
trative character. 

We are suggesting, and I believe the suggestion is in the mill at the 
moment, that there ought to be greater flexibility in the hands of the 
administration to set the entrance rate. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Does that apply also to the entrance rate of postal 
employees? 

Mr. Merriam. It does not specifically, Congressman. This is 
subject which, of course, we have had under consideration and are 
taking a very close look at. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Does it preclude consideration of some adjustment 
in the matter of entrance rates for postal employees? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir, it does not. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I mean so far as the Bureau of the Budget is 
concerned. 
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Mr. Merriam. No, sir. As I indicated in my opening statement 
on Friday, we full well recognize, and are quite willing to agree, that 
in some areas of the country there are some real problems of recruiting. 

We think they are limited areas and not of a general nature. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Surely. 

Mr. Gross. What you want to do is review this problem. You 
well understand that no review can possibly be made before this 
Congress adjourns, and so you want to carry it over until next year; 
is that right? 

Mr. Merriam. I think that is what will probably result. I know 
the Postmaster General has been taking a very close look at this 
problem, as have we. 

Mr. Gross. [t is probably as simple as that, that you want to 
carry it over for another year. 

Mr. Merriam. | think that will be the probable conclusion. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Merriam, as I heard your statement Friday, so far 
as your statement on page 2 about preventing increases in Govern- 
ment personnel and about the reductions in Government personnel, [ 
think your statement, whether you intended or not, is misleading. 
You probably did not ‘intend that. 

[ note you state the President has asked each agency head to post- 
pone construction work wherever possible in view of current active 
competition for labor, materials, and equipment, and to continue every 
effort to prevent increases in Government personnel. 

In the next paragraph you point out that between January 1953 and 
April 1957, the executive branch employment has been reduced by 
about 240,000, or more than 9 percent. 

[ think it is true that the President has asked the various agencies 
to try to prevent increases in Government personnel, and it is also 
true that the reduction occurred which you mentioned. 

But what you do not point out is that the reduction was calculated 
from the all-time high following the Korean war of 2,623,000, as of 
January 31, 1953, that the principal reduction occurred in those 
months immediately following that, and that for the past 12 months 
there has been a constant increase in personnel. Nobody, apparently, 
is paying any attention to what the President said about preventing 
increases in Government. 

I just want to point that out, and also point out that instead of 
preventing increases in Government, there is an estimated change 
between now and June 30, 1958, of an increase, an additional increase 
ia addition to all those that have already taken place, of 67,077 new 
employees. 

I just want to point that out. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to prolong that, as I 
do not believe it is germane, but I feel for the record | ought to say two 
things. First of all, I cannot agree that no one is paying any atten- 
tion to what the President has said. ‘There are most vigorous efforts 
being made all along the line. 

Mr. Davis. How much has the employment gone up during the 
last 12 months? 
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First, what is the present number of employees? Is it about 
2,400,000? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, just slightly under that. 2,380,000 is the last 
figure. 

Mr. Davis. That is as of March 31. 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. I am speaking as of now. 

Mr. Merriam. I do not have the May 30 figure immediately in 
front of me. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is almost 2,400,000 now, is it not? 

Mr. Merriam. It has gone up, I thought, about 6,000 since March, 
but I am not positive of that. I can provide that for the record. 

The CHarrMAN. You will provide that for the record, Mr. Merriam? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Total executive branch employment, all areas, for May 1957, is reported by the 
Civil Service Commission as 2,381,238, a reduction of about 2,600 from April 1957, 

Mr. Jouansen. If I understood the witness, he made the comment, 
on the matter that the gentleman from Georgia mentioned, that it 
was not germane. I would like to say for the record that in my 
judgment it is very fundamentally germane. 

Mr. Davis. If it is not germane, what is it doing in the statement? 

Mr. Jonansen. That is correct. If you are going to manifest a 
real concern about economy, here is the area in which it ought to be 
manifest. It has a direct germaneness to the matter of ability to pay 
higher wages if and where “needed. 

‘Mr. Davis. I certainly concur in the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. Merriam. The second thing, Mr. Chairman, I just want to men- 
tion very briefly is that in the civilian agencies outside of Defense, when 
you break those figures down, you find some very interesting things. 

Very quickly, they summarize into this: The major increases in 
civilian personnel have occurred in three agencies, Post Office, Agri- 
culture, and Health, Education and Welfare. 

As of this date, almost all of the other agencies, with a couple 
of very minor exceptions, have had reductions in personnel, some of 
them rather substantial. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Merriam, on January 31, 1950, we had less than 
2 million employees. We had 1,950,365. As I stated, on January 31, 
1953 we had reached the total of 2,623,000, because of the Korean war. 

Certainly, it did not require any great effort to cut that number 
down, which was there because of the Korean war, in that emergency 

By January 1956, the number had been cut down by 288,900, and 
a low of 2,233,200 was reached in January 1956. 

Since that time, there has been an upturn, and it has gotten up 
now to almost 2,400,000. It is still going up. 

That is all I want to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, if I may, on Friday I was going 
over some charts which I thought might be of interest to the com- 
mittee which we have had prepared for the purpose of providing you 
with additional information, recognizing the complexity of this 
problem. They really fall, as I see it, into three areas, which are 
matters for consideration for this committee and the Congress in its 
very important deliberations on this subject. 

The one which I discussed on Friday was the question of separation 
rates. These charts indicated, I think quite clearly, that, contrary 
to general belief, separation rates in the Government are lower than 
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in private industry, and the Post Office is at the low point of Govern- 
ment separation and quits. 

There are two other matters of information that might be helpful 
to this committee. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Porter. ( 

Mr. Porter. Before you go on, did you find out or did you consider 
whether or not seasonality played a large part, or have you had an 
opportunity in the meantime to look into whether or not your figures 
were somewhat affected by the fact that in industry, in many indus- 
tries, a person may quit 2, 3, or 5 times a year, and, therefore, throw 
those figures out of line quite a bit? 

Mr. Merriam. Congressman Porter, it is our feeling that the 
figures are directly equivalent and comparable. 

Mr. Porter. It is your feeling? Do you know? 

Mr. Merriam. When you say do I know, what do you mean? 

Mr. Porter. I mean do you know how they were gathered? Do 
you have any idea? 

Mr. Merriam. I most certainly do, yes. 

Mr. Porter. Who gathered them? 

Mr. Merriam. The Bureau of Labor Statistics gathered the 
industry data, and the Civil Service Commission the Federal data. 

And, as I indicated, the Post Office gathered the information for 
the specific cities, under the direction of the Civil Service Commission, 
and turned those figures over to the Civil Service Commission. These 
are our expert agencies in this field, and I have confidence in them. 

Mr. Porter. Do you know whether or not your quit rates for 


industry cover the seasonality factor | mentioned? 

Mr. Merriam. Let me give you the definition. That will give us 
the best scientific answer. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics definition of separations is, and 
I and quoting now from their Employment and Earnings pamphlet, 
May 1957, which has a glossary at the back on page 7—E and 8-E, if 
you care to look at it; it says: 


Separations are terminations of employment during the calendar month and 
are classified according to cause: quits, discharges, layoffs, and miscellaneous. 

Quits are terminations of employment during the calendar month initiated by 
the employee. 

It does include both full-time and part-time workers, permanent and 
temporary. 

There are about 10,000 cooperating manufacturing establishments. 
They cover all employees, executive, office, sales, and production. 
Transfers between establishments within a company are not included. 

I am now paraphrasing. 

Transfers between establishments within a company are not 

pany are n 
included. Plants on strike are not included. 

The Civil Service Commission definition of “separations” is “‘person- 
nel actions which result in loss of employees from the work force of 
the Department.”’ Quits, transfers, discharge, RIF, termination, 
retirement. Quits are “resignations and separations or removal for 
abandonment of positions.” 

I might say that under quits in the Government, you do have 
figures which indicate a quit because of a transfer from one department 
to another. As a matter of fact, that difference would be about 
one one-hundredth of a percent, if that were eliminated. 
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So we feel that the pros and cons are quite well adjusted in these 
comparisons. 

I might say, for example, just to show you the other side of the 
picture, that- 

Mr. Porter. Just a moment. Have you answered my question 
yet? The question is whether or not a person in industry can quit 
several times within a particular year, for one reason or another, and 
so be counted more than once because of the nature of the industry. 

Mr. Merriam. I| answered that on Friday. The answer is ‘‘Yes,” 
they can be, and they can be in Government, too. 

Mr. Porter. What you just read to me does not bear on that prob- 
lem at all. 

Mr. Merriam. | thought we had cleared that up on Friday. 

The Cuarrman. Let us show the charts and see what the charts 
indicate. 

Mr. Merriam. What I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, was that 
in addition to this question of separations, you have two other prob- 
lems, it seems tome. First, what is the relationship of postal salaries 
to cost of living, and, second, what comparisons can be made between 
postal salaries and the nearest equivalent jobs that there are in private 
industry? 

I have some charts which I think would bear, if I may present them, 
on both of those subjects. 

Mr. Morrison. Before you get started on those charts, I would 
like to ask you a question. If the President should change his mind 
and, instead of being against a pay increase for postal worke ‘rs, come 
out and state that he was de finitely for a postal pay increase, would 
the Bureau of the Budget be for or against the postal pay increase? 

Mr. Merriam. The answer to that is very simple, Mr. Morrison. 
We, of course, work for the President, and we are a staff agency of his. 
His judgments are ours. 

Mr. Morrison. In other words, if he would be for a postal pay bill, 
or a postal pay increase, you would be for it in the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Merriam. He is the Chief Executive Officer of this Govern- 
ment, and we most certainly: 

The CuHarrMAN. The Bureau of the Budget is an arm of the 
President. 

Mr. Merriam. And we most certainly support his positions, what- 
ever they may be. That is our job. 

Mr. Morrison. So then I take it that the Bureau of the Budget is 
pre pared to argue both ways on this matter. They can argue against 
the postal pay raise, but if the President would be for it they can 
change about and argue for it, or recommend it? 

Mr. Merrtam. Well, I think you will find, over the years, Congress- 
man Morrison, that the Bureau of the Budget has atte mpted to pre- 
sent honest views, the best they can develop for the Congress, and 
within the context of the iatnanionte position. 

You have presented a theoretical question, and a theoretical answer 
s “Yes.” 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I have one question, if I may, before 
Mr. Merriam goes to the charts. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Merriam, how do you expect an entering employee 
in the field service of the Post Office De »~partment to live and support a 
family on $3,600 a year? Would you like to try that? 
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Mr. Merriam. Well, Congressman, this problem, of course, of 
what is a living wage, which I presume is the thing you are directing 
your question to, is one which has been studied at great length by 
economists, by students of wages, and I think we have to look at it in 
terms of the Government in this sense as well. In the first place, 
some of the comparisons which I have read that have been placed into 
the record here before this committee so far have dealt with family 
income. The first thing I must suggest is that we have to put these 
things on an equivalent basis. 

A family income, of course, includes all of the income from the 
principal wage earner as well as others. I do not think there have 
been any figures introduced which would show postal employees on an 
equivalent basis. 

Mr. Gross. You have nothing to show that they are on an equiy- 
alent basis? 

Mr. Merriam. No; we have no statistics on an equivalent basis. 
In other words, what the family income is for the postal workers. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. I will be glad to yield; yes. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Do | understand that you are saying, Mr. Merriam, 
that the testimony compared nongovernmental employees’ incomes in 
terms of family income as against a single employee or wage earner’s 
income for postal employees? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, some of the information was presented in that 
way. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would appreciate it if the gentleman would 
identify that testimony as to chapter and verse, because I would 
certainly concur with the gentleman that if such comparisons were 
made, and I was not aware of it, they are not valid comparisons. 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot give you the exact citation, but to give 
you an indication, there was some discussion of studies made out at 
California of family income, and the implication was that the family 
needed $5,000 to live on, or some such figure. I do not have the exact 
figure in front of me. It was talking in terms of family income. 

Mr. JonHansen. If you are talking in terms of what the family 
needed, that is quite a different thing. I understood your statement 
to be that there was in the record testimony comparing family income 
for nongovernmental employees with the single postal employees 
earnings as a similar wage earner. 

Mr. Merriam. Let me provide that for you. 

Mr. JonansEeN. I would appreciate it very much if you would 
supply that for the record. 

Mr. Merriam. I will be glad to. 

(For information referred to, see p. 390.) 

Mr. Gross. You are not suggesting that a postal employee’s wife 
ought to have to work, are you? 

Mr. Merriam. No, I am suggesting nothing of the sort, Congress 
man. Iam just suggesting that when we compare these figures, we 
ought to compare the equivalents. 

Mr. Morrison. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Morrison. You are not suggesting that a postal worker’s wife 
should work, but if they do not get a pay raise how will you keep 
them from working? 
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Mr. Merriam. If I may show you these charts, I think I 
answer you. 

Mr. Morrison. Answer the question first. 

Mr. Merriam. I think I can answer the question very simply in 
these terms, that both in terms of cost of living increases and in terms 
of competition from private industry, it is our opinion that postal 
workers pay compare favorably with possible other types of equivalent 
jobs outside the Government service and that these are the criteria by 
which a man is going to make a determination as to whether he 
continues his Government service or not. 

Mr. Morrison. You did not exactly answer my question. In other 
words, Mr. Gross asked you if you recommended a postal worker’s 
wife having to work, and you said no, as I understand it. 

Well, if they do not get a postal pay increase, it has been brought 
out by many witnesses—and many Members of Congress have brought 
it out and put it into the record—many of the yen, workers’ wives 
will have to work because the employees do not get enough money 
from their jobs to live on. 

You say you do not recommend their wives having to work, but at 
the same time you say that you are against an increase in salary. 

What are you going to recommend that will bring in the money that 
the wife makes today in another job because she has to work? 

Mr. Merriam. Congressman, this question of what income is 
needed to support a man and/or his family is an extremely complex 
one. What, for example, are the needs and desires that an individual 
has, as contrasted with the minimum requirements for living? 

The Health, Education, and Welfare Department makes up budg- 
ets which are minimum existence budgets for social-security personnel 
and for public-assistance cases. These, of course, are those with no 
income, at the bottom of the ladder. 

What I am trying to say is that presumably, Congress, as a matter 
of national policy, has indicated that no one shall go hungry in this 
country, and these minimum levels are rates which “the Congr ess has 
established, indicating what they think are minimum levels. Above 
those minimum levels, what a man wants and needs is determined by a 
whole host of factors which would take a psychologist to analyze. 

Does he want a new car every year? ee he want 1 television 
set or 2? These are personal decisions which a person has to make. 

In many of the instances where wives are working, both of postal 
workers and other Government employees, and many other people, 
it is because they want to supplement their income for things they 
would like to have. Of course, if they want to, and are willing to 
pay the price of having two people working, they can do so, and, 
therefore, have additional income. But I do not think that goes 
directly to the question of whether they are getting a living wage. 

Mr. Morrison. I think that if you had been here to hear the 
testimony that has been put into the record previously, you would 
not question wanting an automobile or wanting telev ision, or wanting 
this or wanting that. The take-home pay that they now cet is hardly 
enough to provide shelter and keep food in their homes, much less 
anything else. 

Mr. Merriam. Let me show you this chart, Congressman, which 
I think pertains directly to that point. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Merriam. This goes back to 1939 and shows what has hap- 
pened to the cost of living as compared with the minimum-maximum 
annual base salaries of clerks and letter carriers, both starting at the 
base of 1939 and progressing on up through the years. 

We find that the cost of living during that period from 1939 to 
date has gone up approximately 100 percent. During that same 
period, the minimum rates have gone up approximately 115 percent, 
and the maximum rates 110 percent. 

So if one wants to take as one of his criteria the progression of postal 
salaries in comparison with what it costs that worker to buy goods, 
he is in a slightly better position today than he was in 1939. 

Mr. Porter. Do you know what that line would be for other com- 
parable industries? 

Mr. Merriam. Do you want to take some specific ones? We can 
get them for you for any one you want. 

Mr. Porter. I was wondering if you made a comparison to see if 
the postal workers minimum and maximum salaries were below the 
curve of comparable employment in industry. 

Mr. Merriam. I think I can give you a general answer, but if you 
want specifics, I will be glad to provide it for you. Let me say this, 
that in general, Government workers, including postal workers, have 
progressed at a slower rate of percentage increase during that period, 
and this, I think, also has been brought out here in testimony. How- 
ever, I think it has perhaps not been mentioned, that comparatively, 
in 1939, if we take our minds back to those days when there were 
many millions of unemployed, Government workers were far better 
off than were most workers in other kinds of industry. 

So when you make a comparison between the rise of Government 
workers and postal workers’ salaries, with those of other industries, I 
think you have to bear that in mind. 

I would certainly think that almost any comparison you make, 
however, would point out the fact that people outside of Government 
have increase faster since 1939. 

If there.should be a recession or a depression, God forbid, you would 
find that postal and Government salaries went down slower than did 
wages of industries. This is one of the stabilities of Government 
employees. They are at their best, comparatively, in times of depres- 
sion or economic setback, and, comparatively, Government employ- 
ment has more difficulty in times of a rising, expanding economy, such 
as right now. 

But i in terms of cost of living, which is a constant base, they have 
more than maintained their own. 

Mr. Porter. I would like to have those figures, if you do have them, 
to show how Government workers have progressed compared to 
employees in other comparable industries. 

Mr. Merriam. I think what we would have to do would be to take 
selected indexes, because there are so many of them. 

(For information referred to, see p. 390.) 

The CHarrMaNn. I wish you would go ahead and explain your charts 
before further questioning. 

Mr. Gross. I have one question. 

Do you expect to see a depression as long as this pump-primed, 
synthetic economy is kept going? If you say we are going to have a 
depression, we can obviate the necessity for a pay raise for postal 
workers here and now. 
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Mr. Merrram. I was not suggesting that, Mr. Gross. I was merely 
pointing out the comparison between Government and private work- 
ers. It has to be looked at in the light of the economic conditions at 
the time. 

Mr. Lesrinskr. In that cost of living of 100 percent foodstuffs, I 
have to question on that figure. In 1937, I bought a suit for $32, two 
pairs of trousers and a vest, good wool. Today I pay $78 for it, less 
vest and one pair of trousers. In 1937, you could buy a car for $740; 
it costs over $3,000 today. That is over 3 times. A house costs 
over three times as much as in 1937. 

Is that considered in that cost-of-living increase? 

Mr. Merriam. These are the basic items taken in developing the 
cost of living, which is the averaging of a number of different items. 

This is the best indication that the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
able to get out. Many labor contracts today, as you know, Congress- 
man, are geared to this very index. That indicates how willing both 
labor and management have been to accept it as a guide. 

Mr. Lesinski. That is why there are a lot of fights about it, too. 
But the basic cost of living of your foodstuffs has gone up 100 percent. 
Does that include your so-called rent and other things, housing, and 
so forth? That is why they claim it is not proper. 

Mr. Merriam. All I can go by is the fact that many unions and 
managements are willing to accept this index as a basis for labor 
negotiations, where their paycheck is directly involved. I am sure 
you can argue, as we discussed Friday, about any of the statistics that 
are used, both pro and con. We think these are by all odds the best 
that can be presented. 


The CHarrMAN. Let this witness explain the rest of the charts 
before we have to recess. 

Mr. Merriam. Another index for your consideration is this one, 
which compares straight-time earnings of industry production workers 
with letter carriers. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Merriam. Production workers include working foremen, 
highly skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers. This is a cross 
section of the category which the Bureau of Labor Statistics calls 
production workers. We cannot testify as to the exact equivalence 
of these workers with postal workers, but we would like to cite the 
fact that this category of production workers is one of the large cate- 
gories which in every part of the country would be competing with the 
Government and with the Post Office Department for employees. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I do have a question there. 

I think this is a highly misleading chart, because on that $1.99 we 
do not know whether it is an average or a mean. It must be a con- 
glomeration of entrance and maximum, and yet it is comparing to 
some totally different figures down here, the entrance rate, the 
maximum base rate, and the maximum longevity rate. 

Is that $1.99 the mean figure? 

Mr. Merriam. It is the average hourly earnings. 

Mr. Porter. Then that means that the people at the top of the 
scale may be getting $3 an hour and those at the bottom are all put 
together; does it not? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

This is a whole series including working foremen, nonsupervisory 
workers, including leadmen and trainees, engaged in fabricating, 
processing, assembling, inspection, storage, packing, warehousing, 
shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, watchman services , auxiliary 
production for plants own use, recordkeeping, and other services 
services closely associated with the above production operations. 

Mr. Porter. Does it tell the range of wages from highest to the 
lowest? Does it show the mean wage? 

Mr. Merriam. It has that, I am sure. 

Mr. Porter. What is the mean wage? I would think that would 
be far more appropriate. Then you have to get the mean wage for 
the letter carriers, which is certainly not any of the figures here. To 
have a valid comparison, would you not agree that it is the mean wage 
in each case that has any significance, that these do not have any 
significance at all? 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot agree with you. I think they have 
significance as an indication of the kinds of competition which the 
Government is faced with in its ability to attract and retain employees. 
All averages, of course, are subject to all of the weaknesses of an 
average. 

The ave rage age of Congress is X years, and yet you are considerably 
below that average. This is just one of the problems every time you 
use an average. 

Mr. Porrer. Maybe I am not old enough to understand this, Mr. 
Merriam. 

The CHarRMAN. Go abead, Mr. Merriam. 

Mr. Lestnskr. At that point, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask about 
the average that was brought out here, about quits in industry. 

There is a figure of 2 percent brought up of the postal employees. 
Actually it is 15 percent. It is 2 percent of the old employees, yes; 
because they have no place else to go, but with the newer employees, 
it is a lot higher. In industry, also, about quits, we know that in 
big industry the quits are very, very small, very nominal. That is 
like in GE and so forth. But in the small industries, where they 
operate only seasonally, the quits are extremely high. 
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That is a very poor comparison. We have to compare a Govern- 
ment employee with an equivalent corporation someplace else, not the 
average. That does not work out very well, you cannot compare 
them that way. 

Mr. Merriam. You are obviously entitled to your opinion, Con- 
gressman. We are merely providing you with some information 
which we think is valid and comparable, and you, of course, have to 
draw your own conclusions. 

Mr. Lesinski. In other words, you are taking an average which 
takes in everything, is that right? 

Mr. Merriam. Are you talking about this chart now? 

Mr. Lusrnskr. I am talking about that chart and your remarks 
previously. 

Mr. Merriam. All of these charts are averages. However, I gave 
you on Friday, and I think it is in the charts before you, a list by 
cities which, of course, breaks it down on a geographical basis. We 
can break it down in any number of ways, for purposes of simplicity 
and equivalents. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Why do you not give us the actual figures if you 
can find them? I know where they are at, but you give them to us. 
Take a factory like General Electric, whic h is a big employer, which 
has a lot of engineers, research analysts, and employees, and compare 
that with the Federal Government. I think that would give us a very 
close picture of what the actual thing that is going on is, the number 
of quits and so forth. 

Mr. Merriam. As I say, we can provide it in any way. This chart 
is, we think, quite valid and quite germane to this whole discussion, 
because, after all, postal salaries are dealing in averages, too, if you will. 

(For information requested by Mr, Lesinski, see p. 390.) 

Mr. Merriam. In this particular chart, it shows the average hourly, 
straight-time earnings, which excludes overtime at time and a half, the 
actual earnings or returns to the worker, which excludes bonuses and 
welfare items. It includes holidays, late shifts work and other time, 
other than time and a half. It is a sample of 44,000 respondents, It 
indicates that the average hourly wage for these production workers 
is $1.99. The entrance rate on an hourly basis for letter carriers is 
$1.76. The maximum longevity rate is $2.26, and the maximum 
base rate is $2.12. The equivalent average is $2.11, indicating that 
on a nationwide basis, using these averages, the Post Office Depart- 
ment still compares favorably with a very large segment of private 
industry. 

Mr. Lesinskr. At that point, does that include the so-called field 
workers in the South and the minimum wage of $1 an hour? Does 
that include them, too? 

Mr. Merriam. The average includes figures from all over the 
country. 

Mr. Lestnskr. At $1 an hour? 

Mr. Merriam. I don’t know what the average would be in the 
South. 

Mr. Lesinsxkr. That is what I am talking about; does this include 
all the people, unskilled and so forth? 

Mr. Merriam. The following charts give you some comparisons by 
areas. 

Mr. Porter. Before we leave that chart, Mr. Merriam, I do want 
to make a comment that your conclusion that there is a 12-cent 
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difference, I assume that must be the difference as you compare the 
straight-time earnings with industry production workers versus 
the letter carriers. That is highly misleading and erroneous because, 
in the one case, you are taking an average of what 150 ,000 wor kers 
got, an average that may include $4 rates down to $1, if the ‘vy are 
paid that; and then you compare it with what has been set by law or 
regulation $1.76 entrance rate, to $2.26 maximum longevity for an 
average of $2.12. You are comparing two different things. 

I do not think you can draw a comparison. If you can, I would like 
to see it. 

Mr. Merriam. As I have indicated, Congressman, I am drawing 
no conclusion except that on an overall average basis, granting that 
there are regional differences which if we get to the charts I will 
myself bring out, indicate that post office rates are competitive with 
those in private industry in an area which might be considered to be 
competitive in terms of job opportunities. 

Mr. Porter. I take it that the purpose of this chart, though, is 
to show that the postal workers or the regular letter carriers are 
better off than production workers. Is that the point you are trying 
to make? 

Mr. Merriam. No, I did not make that point. 

Mr. Porter. What is the point of the comparison? 

Mr. Merriam. I just stated, Congressman, the point that, taking 
overall averages, the Post Office Department is competitive with a 
very large segment of private industry. 

The Cuarrman. Let us go on to the next chart. 

Mr. Merriam. In these charts, to get to the point which Congress- 
man Porter was just raising, Mr. Chairman, we have taken the average 
industry wage rates for certain selected categories of employment 
which seem to be the nearest equivalent. Again I want to say that it 
is most difficult to have a complete equivalence between postal workers 
and any other workers because, after all, they perform a different and 
separate function. We are comparing these categories: Truck- 
drivers, medium; secretaries; payroll clerk; draftsman, junior; order 
clerk; shipping and receiving clerk; and stenographer. They repre- 
sent the nearest package of equivalences that we could come up with; 
they are from various areas of the country, all larger metropolitan 
areas, and are the latest available figures showing what the hourly 
rates for those categories of workers might be. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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Mr. Merriam. Without going into details of how the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics arrives at these figures, let me just say that they have 
a very careful and detailed means of working out job descriptions for 
these categories and for making a sample. 

Mr. Davis. I cannot see the figures from here, Mr. Merriam. 

Mr. Mereiam. I think they have a copy in front of you, Judge. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Merriam. This other line represents the postal pay scale with 
the opening entrance rate of $1.76, the maximum longevity rate 
which would be further out, and indicating, therefore, competitively, 
in specific areas, the ability of the Post Office Department on a straight 
hourly basis comparison to meet the competition of private industry. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. At that point, you show Providence, R. I., and that 
the wage scale is low. That is correct. On the other hand, the 
reason why it is low is because industry has moved to the South from 
that area, cotton mills, and so forth. 

Mr. Davis. Why do you keep talking about the South? You 
mentioned awhile ago about the aollar wage. I notice in Providence 
they pay a stenographer $1.32 an hour, just 32 cents more than we 
pay a field hand. You better leave the South out. 

Mr. Lesiysxr. On the other hand, there has been a factory move- 
ment to the chairman’s district, to Jac kson, Tenn., and they start at 
$4,800 a year, the Aluminum F oil Cor p. 

You cannot compare according to regions any more, according to 
areas. 

Mr. Hempuitu. I think what we are trying to say, Mr. Merriam, 
is that all the charts in the world cannot escape the realities of the 
situation. 

Here is a group of employees of a service that we want to be the 
best in the United States, who are apparently suffering from lack of 
adjustment. 

Is that what you are trying to say, Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Merriam. I think the question, Mr. Congressman, is on the 
word “apparently.” I am trying to give you some information which 
will give you a better basis on whic h to determine whether it is ap- 
parent or real. Of course, you gentlemen will have to make that final 
decision, as in all such matters. 

Mr. Hempuiti. We are comparing with the realities of the situa- 
tion, rather than the statistics in the charts. 

Mr. Merriam. I have these for a number of different communities. 
I do not think you care to run through them all. But this does indi- 
cate that in different areas and in different cities, there are differing 
problems of competition. 

By and large, if you were to average this out, which you must to 
get an overall conclusion, in most parts of the country the postal rates 
on an hourly basis are competitive if not ahead of equivalent rates 
for jobs in industry which we think are comparable. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Merriam, what can be done with reasonable promptness to 
meet the obvious disparities that are shown even on some of those 
charts? 

The thing that disturbs me is that the out of hand dismissal of the 
whole question of pay increases seems to me to ignore completely 
some of the very situations in the large employment areas, so far as 
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the postal service is concerned. To me it is an ostrichlike attitude to 
ignore those problems by what I term this out of hand dismissal of 
the whole question of any pay increases. I realize the statement of 
the President says general pay increases, but I do not see any program 
for any specific adjustments to meet that sort of a situation. 

Mr. Merriam. Congressman, I want to say, first of all, that there 
is no out of hand dismissal of the problem. What the President has 
said and what we have indicated is that this year, in the light of all of 
the circumstances that confront us, we are recommending against pay 
increases. 

The CuatrMan. What do you say about this ever-increasing infla- 
tion trend? If we do not stop the excessive spending by the Govern- 
ment, what will happen to the economy of the country? 

Mr. Merriam. I think the postal workers, as well as every employee 
of the Government generally, have to give serious thought to that. 

A dollar increase in pay, which is immediately eaten up by infla- 
tion, does not do anybody any good. It not only damages the econ- 
omy, but it provides nothing more for the worker who receives it. 
This is the problem that confronts us. 

The CuatrMan. Do you not think this inflationary trend is of most 
serious concern to the welfare of this Nation today? 

Mr. Merriam. I certainly do. And, of course, Secretary Hum- 
phrey, who is here and who will talk in a few minutes, will elaborate 
with much greater authority on that subject. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to have 
included in the record some comments on Mr. Merriam’s statement, 

The CuarrMANn. Without objection, they will be inserted in the 
record. 

(Mr. Porter’s comments follow:) 


CoMMENTS ON STATEMENT OF Rospert E. MERRIAM, BY CHARLES O. PoRTER, 
A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE 


The statement presented by Robert E. Merriam, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, was evidently for the purpose of proving their case rather than 
furnishing the committee with information on a statistical basis. The charts 
presented were indeed most misleading. 

Chart No. 1 purports to be a comparison between the salary received by clerks 
and letter carriers and the increase in the cost of living. The most vital bit of 
information that was obscured in this chart was the fact that the cost of living 
index does not include taxes. A letter carrier or post office clerk in 1939 under the 
income tax law was not required to pay any Federal income tax; nor was he re- 
quired to pay any State income tax. Now the same employee is paying a sub- 
stantial income tax. 

The only fair basis of comparison would be to compare the take-home pay of 
a clerk or letter carrier in 1939 with his take-home pay in 1957. In 1939 a letter 
carrier or postal clerk, married with one child, would pay no inc yme tax. He was 
paid $2,100 a year. The sole deduction from his check was 344 percent of his sal- 
ary for retirement. He took home $2,026.50 a year. 

In 1957 a letter carrier in the top automatic grade receives a salary of $4,410 
a year—$436.80 is deducted for Federal withholding tax; if he is a carrier in the 
District of Columbia, $63.18 is withheld for District income tax; instead of $73.50 
for retirement, he now has deducted $286.52; $32.50 is deducted for group life 
insurance—so his take-home pay is $3,589.82. 

The cost of living has increased from 54.4 in 1939 to 119.3 in April 1957, a per- 
centage increase of 100.84 percent. While the cost of living has increased 100.84 
percent, the actual take-home pay of the letter carrier or clerk has increased 
only 77 percent. 

This does not take into consideration the improvement in the American stand- 
ard of living. The letter carrier or clerk cannot live even up to the standard of 
living level he had in 1939 on the basis of the salary he is now receiving. 
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In the second chart, presented by Mr. Merriam, he shows that the average of 
production workers in ceaeas 1957 is $1.99. I do not know where he got the 
$1.99 figure, but the United States Department of Labor publishes an hourly rate 
for all manufacturing industries combined. The average hourly earning of em- 
ployees in all manufacturing industries combined in May 1957 was $2.06. 

In 1939 the hourly rate for all manufacturing industries combined was 63.3 
cents. At that time, based on a 44-hour week or 2,288 hours a year, the hourly 
rate of a top-grade postal employee was 91.5 cents. This figure demonstrates 
relatively how the pay of postal employees has suffered in the intervening years, 

In the comparisons made by the representative of the Bureau of the Budget, 
evidently most of the comparisons were made with the idea of proving that the 
Government worker was well paid. In a recent study made by the Post Office 
Department, it was shown that the average postal worker is 4 school years ahead 
of the average production worker in General Motors. During the fourth quarter 
of 1956, the average weekly earning of workers in General Motors was $105.51, 
which amounts to $5,486.52 a year. This is far ahead of the salary received by 
the letter carriers or postal clerks, who have more years of education than the 
production workers. 


Personnel turnover in California post offices, 1956 





Percent | Percent 
Arlington__ 30 North Hollywood " ‘7 
Bakersfield _ _ - ; 30 Ontario 3] 

Beverly Hills 35 Pacific Palisades 3 
Burlingame 28 Pacoima ; 32 
Downey ‘ 100 Palos Verdes Estates 78 
El Monte ; 37 Redding 992 
Fullerton 17. 7| Redwood City 51 
Glendale 22 Reseda__. 58 
Hawthorne 16 | Rialto 54 
Hayward , 39 |San Bernardino 51 
La Crescenta 30 San Fernando 62 
Lakewood 25 San Gabriel 15 
Lancaster 70 San Mateo 15 
La Verne 25 San Rafael 13 
Los Angeles 25 Santa Monica 95 
Maywood 39 | Sunland 80 
Merced 25 Upland 30 
Monrovia 33 Ventura 99 
Montrose___ 30 Whittier 23 
The following offices had the separations shown for the period but are not on 

a percentage basis. 

City Time period | Separa- City Time period Separa- 

tions tions 
Claremont 30 months 15 || San Clemente 4 years 23 
E] Centro 18 months 23 || San Carlos 2 years 20 
Spring Valley | 6 years 16 Red Bluff 5 months 3 
Walnut Creek | 6 months 8 || San Diego do 254 
Mountain View | 17 months 23 || Los Angeles do 1, 346 
San Francisco | | year 204 | Long Beach. do 167 


Oakland | 5 months | 96 | 


The CuarrMANn. We will dismiss you for a few minutes, Mr. Mer- 
riam. If you will just stand by, we would appreciate it. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey is here and he is a very busy 
man. He consented to come here at 11 o’clock this morning. It is 
now just after 11 o’clock. We do not wish to detain him. 

Mr. Secretary, we deeply appreciate your kindness and courtesy in 
agreeing to come before us this morning. We realize fully how busy 
you are and how limited your time is. It is a great favor to this 
committee for you to come here and give us the benefit of your views. 
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I consider you one of the ablest and soundest men not only in Govern- 
ment but in the country today. 

I deeply deplore the loss to the Government of your services as 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The committee is considering 29 postal salary pay bills. Twenty- 
four of them are identical. They give pay raises in various amounts, 
from a minimum of $1,800 on up. Those bills would cost a little 
over a billion dollars a year—$1,039 million a year, to be exact— 
according to the Post Office Department. The increases would cost 
that much. 

I want you, if you will, to give the committee the benefit of your 
vast knowledge of this Government’s expenditures, the excessive 
spending that is going on, the inflationary trend, and what will happen 
to cur economy if we do not call a halt and stop this spiral of ever- 
increasing prices and wages. 

We will be pleased to hear from you, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Secretary Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much 
indeed your very kind remarks to me personally. 

I have a very short statement which I will read, if 1 may, and then I 
will be pleased to answer any questions that I can. 

The CHarrMAN. Very well, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Humpurey. I appreciate the opportunity, which your 
invitation to testify has given to me, to appear before this committee 
and to express the views of the Treasury Department on the pending 
bills which would provide for general increases in pay rates established 
under the Postal Pay Act. 

I would like to say right here, Mr. Chairman, that I am not pre pared 
to testify as to the de tails of these particular pay raises. iam talking 
to the point which you yourself have just mentioned, rather than to 
the detail of any adjustment or anything of that kind in the rates 
themselves. 

The new schedule of pay rates for postal employees which is included 
in the proposed legislation would, I am told, add more than a billion 
dollars a year to postal service costs. It would triple the size of postal 
deficits and require substantial additional increases in postal rates, if 
the postal service is to be put on a pay-as-you-go basis, as it should be. 

It is reasonable to assume that an increase of pay rates for postal 
employees would be followed promptly by similar demands for in- 
creases for other Federal employees and in military pay rates. De- 
mands might also follow for increases in pension payments to retired 
employees. Thus we face in this legislation potential increases in 
Federal expenditures of several billions of dollars per year. 

I fully recognize and pay tribute to the devoted and competent 
service of our postal employees and of our hundreds of thousands of 
Federal employees in other departments. We have many people 
who serve their Government at tremendous personal sacrifice. Over 
the past 4 years this administration has taken positive steps to improve 
the attractiveness of Federal service through employee pay raises and 
many other fringe benefits. We are also “studying ways and means 
of adjusting the types and levels of Federal pay to attract the best 
personnel possible into Government service. 
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The financial program of the administration for fiscal year 1958 
does not include pay increases. Enactment of the legislation which 
we are here discussing would require an increase in the tax burden or, 
as an alternative, the very real possibility that the budget for fiscal 
1958 would not be in balance. 

For 2 years now the Government has been operating within the 
framework of a balanced budget with small budget surpluses. A 
balanced budget and further surplus has been proposed by the Presi- 
dent for the coming fiscal. year. Keeping the Federal budget under 
control, however, is not something we can accomplish by giving lip 
service to our objectives. 

I have many times discussed the problems of inflation with which 
all of us are constantly threatened, and have pointed out the ways 
in which the Government is working in the fiscal and monetary areas 
to hold down the inflationary pressures operating in our high-level 
economy. One of the important ways in which our Federal Govern- 
ment promotes price stability and sound, long-term growth and 
prosperity for our Nation is through balanced Federal budgets, and 
substantial pay increases now would not only destroy the chance for 
a balanced budget but would be inflationary and a step toward higher 
costs of living for everyone. 

It is simply this: An increase in Government cost of these dimen- 
sions means just 1 of 2 things: 

Either an increase instead of a decrease in Federal taxes for 
all the taxpayers of America; or 

An unbalanced budget with inflationary pressures substan- 
tially increased and higher costs of living for everyone in this 
country, including in either the tax increase or the cost of living 
increase all of the members of the Post Office Department, along 
with all other Americans. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Secretary, what was the statement you made 
a few months ago with reference to the excessive spending that might 
result in a depression? What was that statement? 

Secretary Humpnrey. What I said, Mr. Chairman, was that if we 
were unable to control our governmental expenditures, if our govern- 
mental expenditures kept rising over a long enough period of time, if 
we kept expanding our expenditures, and got back into deficit financ- 
ing, with all the inflationary pressures that the governmental 
expenditures and deficit financing involved, we would have a depres- 
sion that would curl your hair. I was not talking about this particular 
budget. I was talking about the trend of the way things can go in 
this country if we do not use the restraint and the commonsense to 
keep our outgo in line with our income, to make some reduction in 
our debt, and to make reductions, as we go along, which are required 
in our tax structure. 

I think our tax structure is now so high that over a period of time, 
if it is long continued, it will have a serious effect upon the underlying 
things which make our economy tick, upon the freedom of individual 
activity, upon individual initiative, and the endeavor of individual 
citizens to promote their own advancement. 

This country’s greatness is based upon what individuals do. It is 
the desire, the effort, and the activity through stimulation of initiative 
and activity of the individual, and individual freedom of choice, for 
each person to want to be a little better off, to continue to want to 
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be a little better off, to continue to want to see his family a little 
better off and his children a little better off, to keep moving ahead. 
It is that drive, that pressure to keep improving. That is the thing 
that has made America great. 

If we remove the incentives to do that, or if we remove the ability 
to do that by penalizing him, by not having our governmental financial 
condition sound, by not having sound money for him to save and 
invest, and to spend, and by not preventing inflationary costs and 
runaway rises in the costs of living, if we do no so conduct our Gov- 
ernment that those things do not occur, we can injure or destroy the 
very basis of the things that have made this country the country it 
is today. 

The CuarrMAN. How much of our income goes for taxes now? 

Secretary Humpurey. For taxes altogether, about 31 percent. 
That is State, local and Federal taxes. That is, about 31 percent 
last year of the total gross income of the people went for taxes to those 
various subdivisions of the Government. 

The CuatrMan. Do you think taxes are too high today? 

Secretary Humpurey. I think they are too high. I believe that is 
entirely too much to be taken over a long period of time. We can 
do anything. If we have to fight a war, if a man points a gun at you 
and says “Your money or your life,’ he gets the money first, but you 
cannot keep that up forever. You cannot keep continually doing it, 
or you might as well let him have your life. 

At least, you won’t have the kind of a life that we have had in 
America. It will be a different kind of life, a different kind of an 
economic system, if it continues. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. I believe you are Congressman Dennison’s con- 
stituent. 

Mr. Dennison. I would like to thank my illustrious constituent, 
Mr. Secretary Humphrey, for appearing here this morning. 

I would like to say this, Mr. Secre tary, on behalf of myself and our 
fellow citizens of the Ohio 11th District, that we thank you for your 
very distinguished service to this country and wish you well as you 
return to a normal and, I trust, happy civilian life. 

Secretary Humpnrey. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Dennison; 
I appreciate that. 

Mr. Lestnsxki. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned military pay. There 
are constant reports from the military themselves that they could 
save $5 billion to $6 billion a year if the military were given a proper 
wage or salary because of the fact that it costs from $12,000 to 
$25,000 to train a man, and, therefore, if the wage was proper in the 
military they would not need to hire or to bring i in new men to the 
military at all times; that by giving them the proper salary they 
would not quit so often. 

Your turnover, I believe, is about 75 or 80 percent in the military, 
or somewhere around that figure. By giving them the proper wage, 
you would be saving the Federal Government a lot of money. 

Is that correct? 

Secretary Humpurey. | think there was a report that was made 
by what they call the Cordiner Committee that made some recom- 
mendations for pay increases in certain categories. I do not think 
you can generalize about it too far, because we are in the greatest 
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transition in history in the kind of weapons that are being employed. 
If you will just look back 4 years—and I look back 4 years because 
of the length of time I have been here, and I have been very familiar 
with this—you will see the greatest change i in the sort of things that 
we are preparing to do to protect ourselves, to protect our country, 
to defend ourselves. 

That, of course, involves great differences in the training that is 
required and the kind of jobs and the kind of activities. As we go 
through this period of very rapid development and very rapid change, 
we are having a change from the kind of soldier that fought the last 
war, the kind of weapons that fought the last war, and these brand- 
new, highly technical, extremely costly things which are being devel- 
oped today. 

[It takes different kinds of people and different kinds of training to 
operate what we are looking forward to as compared to what we 
previously had. But in that transition period, you cannot do these 
things at once. It is a transition, and it is an evolution and not a 
revolution that has to be looked forward to. 

I do not know, but personally I hope they are right, I hope we can 
get to a figure that will save $5 billion. 

But the cost of these things is pretty terrific and we must, of course, 
do what we can to bring our costs down and not put them up. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. There is no denying that the costs of the instruments 
themselves have increased. On the other hand, the cost of training 
personnel has increased also. 

Secretary Humpnrey. That is right. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. And there is the fact that if you cannot retain the 
personnel that is trained, you are losing money, because you have to 
keep on training new people. 

Secretary Humparey. In theory, of course, it is perfectly easy, if 
you knew exactly what you were training them for. If we had 
started 4 years ago to train them for something on the theory we 
were going to keep them at that for a long period and save them a 
lot of money, it would be all off now because they are being trained 
for something entirely different. 

What they will be trained for 2 or 3 years from now or 4 years 
from today, I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Basically, it is not the same kind of equipment. 

Secretary Humpnurey. It is an entirely different type of training 
going on today than 4 years ago in many respects. I think, as I say, 
that as you get more highly skilled people doing these things, the cost 
of training is longer and more expensive. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Secretary, I have one final question. 

The Federal employees are asking for 12.5 percent increase, or 
thereabouts. 

Secretary Humpurey. Who is? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Federal employees, from 12.5 to 15 percent increase. 
Industry, in the last several years, has had an 85 percent increase 
in valuation. Should that not have some bearing? 

You talk about inflation. Is not the increase in basic commodities 
a cause for inflation? 

Secretary Humpurey. Yes. The increase in cost of commodities is 
very definitely, a part of inflation. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Therefore, the additional increase that steel is asking 
for right now is the cause of what you are saying? 
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Secretary Humpurey. That the Post Office is asking for? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. No, that steel is asking for, that they are going to 
put on steel. 

Secretary Humpurey. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Lesrinsxki. There was a report in the paper the other day of $5 
to $8 per ton. 

Secretary Humpurey. I don’t know. So far as I know, nothing 
has been done yet. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Maybe not yet, but they intend to. 

Secretary Humpurey. I read in the paper the other day that a wage 
increase has been given in steel, but that was given a year ago. That 
was one of those 3-year deals whereby each year there is an increment 
that goes on. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. That amounted to $2.40 per ton. 

Secretary Humpurey. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. And steel went up $12 a ton or $12.50. 

Secretary Humpurey. I could not tell you. I have been working 
in the Government for the past 4 years. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Secretary, you do have a definite interest in the 
steel industry, do you not, as a personal matter? 

Secretary Humpurey. I do. 

Mr. Gross. Do you not know there was more than a compensating 
increase in the price of steel with the last wage increase? 

Secretary Humpurey. I do not. I do not know a thing about it. 
I have not had anything to do with the steel business for the past 4% 
years. ; 

Mr. Gross. Any increase in the price of steel now you would agree, 
would you not, would be highly inflationary in this country? 

Secretary Humpurey. I don’t know. I don’t know what is re- 
quired to meet the increased costs. I don’t know anything about it, 

Mr. Gross. As I say, I have been working for the Government. 

Mr. Gross. I imagine that every one of these $3,600 a year start- 
ing employees in the postal service buy steel in some form or another. 

Secretary Humpnrey. I think that is probably so. Mostly our 
whole economy is based on steel. 

Mr. Gross. So if there is an increase in the price of steel, it will be 
one of the most inflationary moves that has taken place. 

Secretary Humpurey. It will be felt in the cost of living. 

Mr. Gross. This Thursday, as I understand it, you will be offering 
for refinancing a substantial amount of Government securities, will 
you not? 

Secretary Humpurey. That iscorrect. Well, not refinancing. No. 
We are going to sell them for cash this time. 

Mr. Gross. You will sell them for cash? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. And you will let the bidders set the interest rate, is 
that correct, for the first time? 

Secretary Humpurey. No. We do it every Monday. Every 
Monday, and ever since we have been here and long before we came, 
the bidders have set the price on bills. We have an auction every 
Monday. 

Mr. Gross. But this time they will set the price? 

Secretary Humpurey. Just as they are setting the price on some 
today and they, will set the price on some more on Thursday. 
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Mr. Gross. And that can be inflationary. That is, the interest 
rate that you will have to pay. 

Secretary Humpurey. Well, it goes into cost, and whatever goes 
into cost is part of it, that is right. Of course, as interest rates rise 
I think, and we had a discussion of that the other day, as an increase 
in the cost of interest goes into the cost of goods, it does add to the 
inflationary price rise. On the other hand, as interest rises, it has a 
very deflationary effect. 

My own feeling is, and I think it is generally accepted as correct, 
that a rise in interest rates has a deflationary effect overall, rather 
than an inflationary effect. 

Mr. Lzstnsxr. I beg your pardon. 

You say that a rise in interest rates has a deflationary effect? 

Secretary Humpurey. Deflationary effect; yes. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. In other words, it causes the market to be tight, is 
that the idea? 

Secretary Humpurey. As interest rises, it has a deflationary effect 
in that it limits the use of money, and it limits purchasing power. 
As that is limited, it has a deflationary effect. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Let us assume that is correct. But the people who 
have large inventories can get the rates where small business cannot 
pay the high rates. Therefore, it would be deflationary in the eyes 
of small business but for big business it would not be. 

Secretary Humpurey. No, I cannot agree with that. I think 
interest rates are about the same with very little difference, whether 
it is a city or the country. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corsetrr. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, I might tell the 
gentleman at the outset that fundamentally we disagree on this sub- 
ject. The only reason I am taking his time is that I hope possibly 
we can get some members of the administration to take a little different 
view of this matter. 

Let us grant at the outset that any wage increase anywhere which 
has the effect of increasing prices is inflationary, and anything which 
tends to increase the demand for goods and services is inflationary. 

Would the gentleman say whether or not prices follow wages or 
wages follow prices in our economy? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is very difficult. That is like the hen 
and the egg. It is pretty hard to say. 

Mr. Corzerr. No, sir. I will say definitely that I think, and I 
said here before this committee before, I have never read an economist 
that does not agree that wage follows prices, because when prices go 
up, through increased demand, then there become human demands to 
try to meet that increase in the cost of living. 

When prices tend to go down, the human element enters in to prevent 
the wage decrease. I ‘think we are faci ing a situation here regarding 
Federal employees where you have had round after round of price 
increases, and because of the inability of the Federal employees to 
bargain for their salaries, they have lagged way behind in this attempt 
to keep up with the increased cost of living. 

So as we have paid as a Government more and more and more for 
goods and services that are rendered to us, we are taking it out of the 
hides, to a considerable degree, of the Federal employees. 

Partly because of the competition between the services, to see who 
develops the missiles and the rockets first, because of their programs 
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of rotating people every 3 years, which is driving people out of the 
service as fast as the pay situation, we are doing a lot of things and 
then we are asking that the individuals, to use your words, make per- 
sonal sacrifices for the Government. 

I am inclined to believe that perhaps the last place in the Govern- 
ment that we can afford to be miserly or extremely economical about 
is in dealing with the welfare of hundreds of thousands of Federal 
employees. I think that we are penalizing them because we have not 
recognized that they are entitled to cost-of-living increases. 

I am enthusiastic about a balanced budget, I think it would be 
extremely wonderful for the country if we could pay back a little of 
the Federal debt, and it certainly would be fine if we could. cut taxes 
a little later on, but this in my mind is the very last place where we 
ought to economize. 

Secretary Humpurey. Mr. Corbett, I said when I first sat down 
that I was not prepared to discuss the relative levels of post office 
wages and other wages. I really do not know anything about the 
relative levels of the post office or when they have had increases or 
how they compare with other people and all of that. That is for the 
Post Office Department. 

What I confined myself to, and what I must confine myself to, is 
the very simple matter of if we spend money here, there, and the 
other place, whether this is money spent for wages here or money 
spent for B—52’s there, or for foreign aid, or for urban redevelopment, 
or wherever it may be, as we go increasing all over the lot here, there, 
and the other place, my attitude is the same with respect to each. 

When that money is spent, and I do not care where it goes, when 
that money is spent, I have to get it someplace. 

There are an two places I can get it. One is by increasing taxes, 
and I think you can realize as well as anybody how much “chance 
there would be i increase taxes in this country at this time with the 
attitude of the people now prevailing, the economical spirit. The 
other place where I can get money is by deficit financing. I can tell 
you, and I am sure I do not need to tell you, you have already expressed 
yourself, that deficit financing is the worst thing that can happen in this 
country. 

That will offset any wage advance, and wage advances are just 
worthless if we get back into deficit financing and get into this spiral 
that will hurt everybody in the country. 

I am just opposed to increased Government spending, period. 

Mr. Corsetr. We can even go along with all of that. You are 
saying in effect that we have X billions of dollars available for Govern- 
ment expenditures. Now the question comes: On what items should 
we spend X billions of dollars? 

I am making the contention that one of the first places we should 
allocate money is for proper pay of the people who are working for the 
Government. Other people apparently are taking the attitude that 
that is the last place where we should increase our expenditures. 

Just keeping on the fundamental proposition of that, what some of 
us are saying in effect is that when the budget was put together, and 
grant that these pay raises were left out and items of similar nature, 
that they, in the thinking of some of us, should have been the first 
things that had gone in. 

Secretary Humpurey. I am not in any way saying that proper pay 
should not be made for services rendered. I have told you that I am 
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not in a position to discuss whether this is proper or improper, whether 
there is a lag or there isn’t a lag. I just do not know about that. All 
I do know is that we just cannot have increases all along the line 
everywhere, as is now going on, and not get ourselves into a great deal 
of trouble. 

Mr. Corserr. I have just one other observation. 

Many of these gentlemen come from large cities. We are con- 
fronted with a situation where recruitment and retention of employees 
in the Post Office Department has just become an enormous job. 

Secretary Humpurey. It is not as bad as it is in ordinary industry, 
is it? 

Mr. Corserr. We reached the situation where the postmaster in 
our city recently sent a letter to all the employees asking if they could 
possibly find among their friends or relatives somebody to come to 
the post office to work. 

Secretary Humpurey. That is a perfectly normal thing. If you 
will take the Sunday paper in Washington, the Detroit paper, the 
New York paper, or the Chicago paper, you will find page after page 
after page of advertising for senele to go to work someplace or other 
in the country. ‘There is a bigger demand for people to work than 
there are people at the present moment. 

Mr. Sane And the biggest of those ads are ads for technical 
employees who are being employed by cost-plus-fixed-fee contractors 
and producers of various material. Is that not correct? 

Secretary Humpurey. I do not know anything about how they do 
their business, but they are for technical people, largely. Yet there 
are ads for all sorts of ‘people. The biggest ones are for people with 
some sort of training. 

Mr. Corserr. I wish this Government would begin to cut back on 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

Secretary Humpurey. Now you are out of my field again. 

Mr. Corserr. The gentleman is aware of it, and knows that this 
contributes to inflation. 

The other thing I would like to address myself to is the gentleman’s 
statement that the postal service should be put on a pay-as-you-go 
basis as it should be. I hope the gentleman is not there emphasizing 
an error which is going through the whole thinking of the country, that 
somehow the revenues from the Post Office find their w ay back into 
the hands of the Post Office to spend. 

Every cent of money that comes in from the tax on postal service 
goes into the Treasury. The Congress appropriates for the Department 
the same as it does for any other department or agency. 

Actually, there is not a dollar free for the Post Office De partment to 
spend as it would like to. They just simply do not get that money. 

Secretary Humpurey. That, after all, is not a matter of substance; 
it is a matter of bookkeeping. 

The fact is that receipts from the Post Office come into the Treasury 
and the bills for the Post Office go out of the Treasury, so the money 
that comes in does go out. Whether it is on the same sheet of paper 
or not does not make any particular difference. 

I disagree emphatically with the thought that the Post Office 
receipts are taxes. I disagree entirely with that. 

Frankly, I see no reason for not changing the bookkeeping. I think 
it would make a better system if it were changed. 
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I think the post office is a service, a service rendered to the American 

people, and that it ought to be paid for by the people that use the 
service. We ought to get proper prices, and a prices ought to be 
properly allocated. 

It would be just like you would do it in a business, to get a proper 
balance of charges for the service you render, and when you render 
service to a man, he ought to pay for it, whatever it may be. 

Mr. Corsert. I do not want to take too much time on that subject. 
But the gentlemen who also say that those operations in the post 
office which are carried on at a calculated loss should be eliminated, 
then, if we are going to make a business of it? 

Secretary Humpurey. No. I went into that a year or so ago with 
you. Grocery stores sometimes run loss leaders. When you run a 
loss leader, you have to be careful about what you do, or you will go 
broke. I think pricing for the post office is just like pricing for the 
grocery stores. You price your various services on various bases and 
you get a fair distribution of prices, so that you have as much coming 
in as you have going out. 

Mr. Corspetrt. Mr. Chairman, I want to also thank the gentleman 
for appearing today. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Secretary, I am happy to see you here again. 
I do want to say this, that I appreciate very much the fact that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is talking a little bit of arithmetic. I 
think it is something we need. I find myself caught in a very vicious 
dilemma on several counts. 

Would the Secretary agree, certainly, that whether or not there are 
pay increases voted, and certainly the more so if there are pay in- 
creases voted, it would be calamitous, and that it would be the utmost 
of inconsistency not to have a program of rate increases for all three 
classes of mail? 

Secretary Humpurey. I certainly do, because you either have to 
get it out of your pay for your service, you have to get it out of your 
taxes, or you have to get it out of a deficit. I just do not think you 
can get it out of taxes, and I think it would be a calamity to start 
having to get it out of the deficits. The only place I know to get it is 
out of service, and that means a revision of rates. Unless you are 
prepared to offset any increase in cost with an increase in rates and 
charges, I just have to have the money some place to pay any increase 
that is made. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I appreciate the dilemmas that the Secretary faces 
are graver, even, than some of us face, perhaps. 

This is my second question: With reference to your newspaper ads 
for employees that are inserted by private enterprise, under a free 
economy, isn’t it true, basically, that when the competition for good 
employees becomes severe, the normal effect is that the price, which is 
the wage, that is paid for the labor, goes up? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would the Secretary accept the proposition that 
if—and I am not asking him to comment on the ‘‘if’’—that competition 
is shown to be adversely affecting available suitable personnel for the 
postal service, that there is going to be a serious problem of meeting 
the price competition, that is, the wage competition? 

Secretary Humpurey. You have to be reasonably competitive, but 
in determining what is competitive you have a lot of conditions to 
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consider; the duration of employment, the regularity of employment, 
and so on. There are many things, the fringe benefits that follow 
with it, the security of the job, there are many things that go in to 
making a job competitive with another job besides just the rate of 
pay, although the rate of pay, of course, is one of the elements. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I have one final question, Mr. Secretary, and [ 
wish I could ask you a dozen more. 

Would the Secretary care to comment on a proposal of the type 
made by the distinguished former member of this committee, Mrs. 
St. George, that in addition to, or regardless of, an increase in the 
base pay for postal employees, there ought to be some system of 
gearing pay adjustments, both upward and downward, by an esca- 
lator provision to the cost of living, so far as postal employees and/or 
other Government employees are concerned? 

Secretary Humpurey. I| don’t believe I can comment on that. | 
do not believe I know enough about the way in which the post office 
schedules are built up to comment on that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I say this, that I hope that in the adminis- 
tration—and I happen to belong to that political faith and I have a 
particularly high respect for the Secre tary—there will be some patient 
understanding of the fact that some of these problems which the Sec- 
retary is quite properly not commenting on are nevertheless problems 
that we have to grapple with. 

Secretary Humpurey. | am sure of that, but they are just out of 
my field. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It may be that those factors will have the effect 
of producing some answers that may aggravate some of the Secretary’s 
problems. 

Secretary Humpurey. I hope, gentlemen, that if you spend more 
money you will provide it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I subscribe to that, Mr. Secretary, except that | 
would like to say that maybe we can curtail some spending elsewhere 
also in the Federal Government. 

Secretary Humpnurey. I just do not like to keep passing the buck 
to the other fellow. Let’s stay where we are and not pass the buck to 
somebody else. If you spend more, let’s provide it. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Mr. Secretary, we have to deal with all of the 
other fellows in the budget picture. 

Secretary Humpnrey. I know, but they are all trying to do the 
same thing. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morrison? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Secretary, it was brought out earlier by the 
different witnesses before this committee that a lot of the postal workers 
were not making enough to support their families, that some of their 
wives were working, that some of them had second jobs themselves. 
It has also been brought out that in many post offices they cannot get 
competent people to take the examinations because they do not start 
with enough money. They have more or less gotten into this posi- 
tion. I talked to the postmaster of one of the largest post offices in 
the country, Philadelphia, and this gentleman told me if things con- 
tinued, he did not see how that post office and other post offices were 
going to continue to operate, unless there was a pay raise for the postal 
workers. He said that it was getting worse all the time. 
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The way it looks to me, the position that you take and the position 
that the gentlemen here representing the Bureau of the Budget takes, 
is that you say you have so much money, and it is divided up, there is 
no more left and there is no money left for these postal workers. 
You say that you are not familiar with the prices that they are getting 
paid, for their troubles or i as we have heard from representa- 
tives. For instance, I believe last year we gave around $4 billion— 
and correct me if that is not right—in foreign aid. Could it be justi- 
fied having, you might say, a little charitable feeling starting at home 
with postal workers, and if something has to be reduced for postal 
workers to get increases in pay, could foreign aid be cut down? 

Secretary Humpurey. Mr. Morrison, that starts a very big subject 
and it is one that in the view of Congress as a whole, of course, w li be 
properly resolved. ‘They are the people that will resolve it. Foreign 
aid is regarded as one of the best ways that we can help to defend 
ourselves, and money spent in foreign aid saves us a great deal of 
money that would otherwise have to be spent militarily. You can 
get all kinds of arguments about that, but that is the view that is very 
widely held by people that know a great deal about it. 

I am personally very sure that in many respects with foreign aid 
we are spending less money for more help than we would have to 
spend if we did not have that help, if we had to secure it ourselves. 
Again, I am not the expert on foreign aid and I do not intend to come 
before you to justify every single item in foreign aid, but I am sure 
that basically we get more than our money’s worth out of some of it. 

For me to compare the value of the postal wages, which I know very 
little about, with foreign aid, which I do not know too much about, 
I think would not get us very far. 

Mr. Morrison. Of course, I want to assure the gentleman that I 
take the same position that he does, that a lot of the money that we 
have spent in foreign aid has done this Nation a great deal of good. 
I have also taken that position not only here today, but I have sup- 
ported foreign aid in previous sessions of Congress. 

My thought is this: If it is necessary for a postal pay increase, 
without cutting out foreign aid entirely, could not part of the money 
be taken by reduction in foreign aid and have it given to these postal 
workers as an increase in their pay? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is the matter that is for Congress to 
decide. The only thing I want to urge on you is that if you do one 
you get the other done. In other w ords, what I want to urge here is 
if you spend some money, provide it. I have to get it some place. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. What you are saying to this committee today is an 
expression of caution with respect to expenditures of the Federal 
Government unless the Congress is willing to provide the funds to 
pay for it? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is exactly it. 

Mr. Rees. Along with my distinguished chairman, I want to com- 
mend you for the very fine service you have rendered our great 
country as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Secretary Humpurey. I am grateful to you. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, you are chiefly 
opposed to the wage increase for postal employees and other Federal 
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employees because it would be an increasing inflationary pressure on 
our economy? 

Secretary Humpurey. It is an additional expenditure, and I want 
to know where the money is coming from to pay it. 

Mr. Porrer. I understand you have had no occasion to go into 
exact wage rates, but I would ask you this question: You do believe 
that wage earners in the lower branches, the beginning grades, ought 
to be paid a living wage? 

Secretary HumpHrey. You ought to have proper adjustments of 
wages; yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter. And you do believe that the wages paid to Federal 
employees ought to be fair wages? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is correct. 

Mr. Porter. Where those two policies, the fiscal policy of the 
Government and paying the living wage, the fair wage, conflict, they 
have to be resolved here, do they not, in Congress? 

Secretary Humpurey. Mr. Porter, they just cannot conflict very 
long. We can not pay more than we get in. What we have to do is 
to do what is right and fair in the wage business, whatever that is, 
whatever the right, fair thing is that meets fair conditions. But 
when you do that, if it involves more money, you have to get it 
somewhere. 

Mr. Porter. I agree. 

Secretary Humpurey. Unless you are prepared to get the money, 
then you haven’t got it to spend in the Government any more than 
you have in your own home. Somebody was joking with me the 
other day. They said, “You keep talking about the Government as 
though it were your own home.” It is our own home. All this 
Government is is the homes of America. That is all it is, gentlemen, 
it is just our own homes. It is the aggregate of our own homes in 
America that makes this Government. You cannot run the Govern- 
ment any different than you can run your own house. You can not 
spend anything out of your own house that you haven’t got. You 
have to get it some place. You have to get it some place in the 
Government. 

Mr. Porter. I agree, and I know the Secretary would agree, that 
it is only decency to pay our Federal employees a fair wage and cer- 
tainly a living wage, which is, of course, the concern of this committee 
and this bill. 

The President asked business not to increase prices unnecessarily, 
you will recall, and also management was asked to hold waze increases 
to those reasonably related to productivity. I wonder if the Secre- 
tary has noticed any effect of that appeal, of the President’s appeal to 
management on the ore hand to nese business, to hold price increases 
down, and, on the other hand, asking management to hold wage 
increases to those reasonably nece ssary with regard to productivity. 

You recall his statement. 

Secretary Humpurey. Yes, I do very well. Of course, that is a 
very difficult thing to measure, because while you know what is 
happening, you do not know what would have happened otherwise. 

Mr. Porrsr. You have seen no effect? 

Secretary Humpurey. Yes, I think there has been some effect. 

Mr. Portrrer. Do you think that is a practical way of controlling 
price increases and wage increases? 
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Secretary Humpurey. No. I do not think that will do the whole 
job; I do not. I think it is a wholesome thing, and I think it will make 
a contribution, but I do not think that is the answer. 

Mr. Porrer. In this inflationary spiral which we apparently are 
still in, and over which you appropriately express much concern, do 
you think there should be wage and price controls in our economy 
invoked by the Government? 

Secretary Humpurey. Not if we can help it. I think when you 
get into wage and price controls, you are getting into the end of our 
way of life. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Secretary, do you see any similarity to your 
stand on the Federal wage increase and the control of Federal wages? 

Secretary Humpnrey. I think there is quite a lot of difference. 
What I am advocating is that we live within our means, that we do 
what we can properly within our means, and that we so distribute the 
means we have as to accomplish the fairest result. 

Mr. Porter. The point | was making is, Isn’t this holding down 
Federal wages in effect controlling Federal wages because they are 
under the control of the Government now, by law, but yet not doing 
the same thing for other wages in the economy? 

Secretary Humpurey. No, Mr. Porter. I am advocating holding 
down all Government expenditures. As I said a minute ago, I am 
just as interested in any other Government expenditures as I am in 
these. If there is any increase in Government expenditures, I want 
to be absolutely sure that they are first, nec essary, that they are 
justified, and that we know where the money is coming from to pay 
them. 

Mr. Porter. I am sorry I did not make myself clear. I mean since 
we have no controls over the wages that industry is paying, because 
we have not seen fit to put in wage controls or price controls, but we 
do have control over Federal employee wages, are we not in the posi- 
tion of instituting controls by refusing increases that may well be 
justified in terms “of fairness, and not, on the other hand, seeking to 
control the rest of the economy? 

Secretary Humpurey. Well, we are influencing the economy to 
some extent. That is part of our policy. That is part of the Federal 
Reserve’s policy, and all. It is al designed to try to level this thing 
off, to try to prevent runaway prices. “We are doing quite a number 
of things that we hope are useful and helpful in trying to prevent 
prices from running away. Over a period of time, we have been 
very successful. 

Mr. Porrer. Assuming that wage increases for Federal employees 
are justified in terms of giving fair wages, assuming that, then are 
we not obligated to give those inc reaseh unless we control all the other 
wages in the ec onomy? 

Secretary Humpurey. Well, you have to control your own Goy- 
ernment expenditures first. That is te first thing. That is what is 
directly in our control. You can control, the Congress can control, 
your own expenditures and your own income, within limits. What I 
am advocating you do is that you do control both your income and 
your expenditures, and that the Congress do a job, a whole job on it. 

Mr. Porter. Without respect to any other aspect of the economy? 
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Secretary Humpurey. With respect to everything. If the Govern- 
ment does its share, it will have the greatest possible effect on the rest 
of the economy, the greatest effect for good. 

Mr. Porrerr, Based on your experience, working so closely with the 
President, do you believe that he will veto any pay raise that the 
Congress may pass? 

Secretary Humpurey. I have never discussed it with him. I have 
no idea. 

Mr. Porter. You have no idea whether he will or not? 

Secretary Humpurey. I have no idea. 

Mr. Porter. Going for a moment to one last question, I believe 
you subscribe to the proposition that the user of postal service should 
pay for the service he gets? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is my belief. 

Mr. Porter. Except where Congress decides he should not? Or 
should Congress ever decide that? 

Secretary ’Humpurey. I think that the cost of the service rendered 
by the Federal Government through the post office should be properly 
priced and that the people who use it, who get the benefit of it, should 
pay their fair share of the cost. 

Mr. Portrrer. Do you believe that one class in the post office should 
pay more than its share? 

Secretary Humpurey. By that, I do not mean you should have 
exactly the same price on every package. As I say, you are rendering 
a service, you have goods to sell, you have service to sell. You ought 
to price it just the way you price goods in a grocery store. 

Mr. Porter. What I am getting at is, Do you believe that the first- 
class users should pay much more than the service they get is worth? 

Secretary Humpurey. You do not price everything on the same 
basis in a grocery store or any other commercial enterprise. I think 
the post office pricing should be on the same kind of a basis, taking 
into account the same sort of things that you do in any other pricing. 
Many things have to be taken into account in a proper pricing of your 
product. 

Mr. Porter. The Secretary is doubtless familiar with cost account- 
ing, and, of course, the post office has a cost accounting system, which 
does show that the first-class service costs so much. Is it your testi- 
mony that the user of the first-class mail should be willing to pay more, 
or that he should be charged more than the service he gets? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. T am not prepared to give you a system of 
pricing, because that is not my business. Pricing is = important part 
of any business. I think it should be properly priced, and I think we 
can get, people to do it. 

Mr. Gross. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. In spite of the efforts of the Government, the cost of 
living, I think you will agree, has been going up; is that correct? 

Secretary Humpnurey. It has gone up a little; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You say a little? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right. Comparatively a small 
amount. 

Mr. Gross. Compared to what? 

Secretary Humpurey. The past 4 vears compared with the past 
15 or 20 years. 
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Mr. Gross. But it is still going up? 

Secretary Humpurey. A small amount. 

The CuarrMan. The last increase was given to postal employees 
effective March 1, 1955. It was 8.1 percent. What has been the 
increase in cost of living since that date? 

Secretary Humpurey. I haven’t the figure in mind. I think the 
dollar has depreciated, I will say about 2 cents in that period. 

Mr. Hempuity. Mr. Secretary, we here have had certain items 
concerning the post office. For instance, there was a $41 million 
appropriation which we did not have before our committee but which 
was voted upon some time ago. The budget proposed by the Bureau 
of the Budget takes into consideration the postal rate increase which 
has not yet been approved by the Congress. We also have before 
the Appropriations Committee at this time, and it is to be reported 
this week, another anticipated deficit or cost increase in the post office. 
In spite of all that, Mr. Stans testified before this committee that 
even if the postal rates were increased, it would be $250 million short 
next year. In view of that sort of experience of this Congress alone, 
would you say that the post office or the postal service and the Gov- 
ernment would be better off if the post office receipts and expenditures 
were put under the Post Office Department, and there was written 
into the law some demand they they would stay within their budget? 

Secretary Humpurey. I am certainly strong for having people stay 
within their budgets, Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuityi. Would you say it is just bad business for the Gov- 
ernment, or for private business, to have a budget and not stick to it? 

Secretary Humpurey. You ought to stick to your budgets, I will 
say that, wherever you are. Of course, you can have something 
beyond your control, way beyond, or something entirely unexpected. 
But the objective should be to stick to your budget. 

Mr. Hempuity. Having written into the budget the anticipated 
funds for the postal rate increase, if the Congress does not approve 
that postal rate increase, then the money is going to have to come 
from somewhere. 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Hempuity. Where is the money coming from? 

Secretary Humpnrey. It can only come out of general taxes or out 
of general deficit, 1 of the 2. That is why I believe so strongly that 
the Post Office should pay its way. The rate should be sufficient to 
pay the expenditures. 

Mr. Hempui.u. Of course, if the estimated revenue is set up in the 
budget and the spending is on that basis and we do not get the revenue, 
then somebody has anticipated in a bad business sort of way, haven’t 
they? 

Secretary Humpurey. They have made a bad mistake, and they 
can only hope to correct it in the following year. That can happen, 
of course, Noone can guess exactly a year ahead how you are com- 
ing out. But the better the job, the smaller the variations will be, 
and over a period you can equalize the variations so that over a 
period the service will be at cost. 

Mr. Hempuiuy. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions of the Secretary? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Humpurey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuHarrMAN. We are very grateful to you for your kindness 
and appearance this morning. 

Secretary Humpurey. Thank you very much. I appreciate the 
opportunity to be here. 

The CHarrMaNn. It is now 12 o’clock. Do the members wish to 
ask Mr. Merriam any further questions? 

Mr. Merriam is here and available. 

Are there any other questions of Mr. Merriam? 

If not, we will excuse you, Mr. Merriam, and your associates. 

The hearing will be recessed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
when the Postmaster General will appear before the committee. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m. Tuesday, June 25, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1957 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrick AND CiviL Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. The hearings 
will be resumed on H. R. 2474 and other related salary bills for postal 
employees. 

I have before me several statements that have been submitted for 
inclusion in the record. They are from Representative Robert C. 
Byrd, of West Virginia; Representative Harold C. Ostertag, of New 
York; Representative Frank W. Boykin, of Alabama; Representative 
Frank J. Becker, of New York; Representative Thomas P. O’Neill, 
Jr., of Massachusetts; and Representative Hugh J. Addonizio, of 
New Jersey. 

Without objection, they will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Rospert C. Byrp, or West VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present my views on the bill, H. R. 3605, which I introduced, to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in the field service of the 
Post Office Department. 

This bill is identical with the bill H. R. 2474, that has been introduced by the 
distinguished chairman of your Subcommittee on Civil Service. I join with the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Morrison, and other sponsors of this legislation 
in the hope that this legislation can be speedily enacted. I sincerely hope that 
the time element will not operate to defeat this worthy legislation, and I suggest 
to the committee that it need not do so. If, as I hope and expect, the committee 
proceeds promptly, I am confident that this legislation can and will be enacted. 
In an effort to make sure that action is taken at this session, I am one of those 
who signed the discharge petition presented by the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Mr. Thompson. I hope the action of this committee will obviate the necessity 
for bringing the matter up under clause 4, rule X XVII. 

It was not until just 2 years ago, 1955, that the first step was made by the Con- 
gress toward righting the antiquated system of wage determination for postal 
employees. Prior to that, there were many instances in which the pay of postal 
workers was entirely unrelated to the requirements of their jobs. The 1955 
legislation corrected some of those inequities. The 1955 law, however, did not 
provide postal workers with adequate pay so as to put them on an equal basis 
with comparable workers in industry. 

Since 1939 the postal workers have steadily lost buying power, and that loss 
has never really been compensated. Postal workers from 1926 to 1945 had no 
pay increases, and the average postal salary during that period was $2,100. But 
the postal worker was much better off than he is today. 

The National Federation of Post Office Clerks has assembled some extremely 
interesting figures from the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. I am attaching these figures in the form of a table as a part 
of my remarks, The table showing the average weekly earnings of production 
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workers in manufacturing industries by selected dates indicates that post-office 
clerks since 1939 have received wage increases amounting to 103.8 percent— 
barely matching the increase in the Consumer Price Index—while the average 
increase received by a cross-section of all industry amounted to 230 percent. The 
lowest third of private industry groups has received increases amounting to 188 
percent from 1939 to date compared to increases of 103.8 percent for post-office 
clerks. Under the circumstances, it is not difficult to understand why the postal 
service is no longer able to attract and retain a sufficient number of efficient people. 
It could hardly be otherwise. If the Post Office Department is to be in a position 
to compete for the best available personnel, it must pay a going industrial wage 
rate and, in my judgment, that can only be done by providing substantial salary 
increases at this time. I believe my bill, H. R. 3605, would accomplish that 
purpose. 

The Congress had the pitiable plight of postal workers plainly laid before it in 
1954 in the report of the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, which 
was made pursuant to Senate Resolution 46. That resolution provided for the 
appointment of an Advisory Council to explore the various fields of postal opera- 
tions to see if certain specific conclusions might be reached which would be of help 
to the Post Office Department. The committee’s report, which embodies the 
Council’s study, offered 28 recommendations for consideration by the Congress 
as a possible means of eliminating the continuing deficit. One-third of these 
recommendations concerned poor personnel standards—and, mind you, that 
report was made in 1954. The report points up, among other things, the lack of 
qualification standards for each category of positions, the lack of orientation and 
training courses, poor working conditions, so many substitute and temporary 
employees, and, above all, an out-of-date classification and pay structure. 

In 1955 the postal workers asked for a pay increase of $800; however, the 
average obtained through Public Law 68 was about $340—less than half of the 
requested amount. The adjustment to that new salary schedule, if I recall 
correctly, resulted in a salary increase of about 2 percent. 

In the past the Post Office Department enjoyed the pick of the crop in recruiting 
new employees. Today, however, with postal wages anywhere from 20 to 30 per- 
cent below the starting wage for unskilled labor in industry, the Post Office 
Department cannot recruit the most desirable people. Recently, my attention 
was called to a circular put out by a regional civil-service examiner on the hiring 
of substitute clerks and city letter carriers. The circular lowers the age limit to 
18 and 17 and permits recruiting from outside the territory served. 

Considering the postal pay facts, it is easy to understand why it is becoming 
increasingly difficult—in many cases, impossible—for the postal service to attract 
and retain the necessary skilled, experienced workers to move the steadily grow- 
ing flood of mail. Inability to compete with private industry for capable workers, 
the steadily deteriorating employee morale, and the inability to retain trained 
workers have already made widely felt inroads on good postal service. The 
situation grows steadily worse as prices climb and postal wages fall further and 
further behind. A pay increase for postal workers would benefit the public in 
that it would bring about an even better and more efficient postal service, secure 
savings in the Post Office Department because trained employees will stay in the 
postal service, prevent the heavy cost of continuously training new people, and 
serve as an incentive for able and intelligent people to enter and remain in the 
postal service. 

During the Senate hearings on postal salary legislation, the General Counsel for 
the Post Office Department, in his testimony voicing the Department’s objection 
to the proposed legislation, did not at any time express the opinion that postal 
salary increases were not justified. He was careful to avoid saying they were not 
needed and certainly did not even imply that they had not been earned. The 
entire burden of his statement had to do with the cost of the legislation rather 
than the need and justification. He referred to the report of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget which stated that legislation increasing generally the 
salaries of Federal employees was not within the program of the President. In 
testifying before the same Senate committee, the representative of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the new Chairman of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion were likewise careful to avoid stating that increases were not justified or had 
not been earned. The Chairman of the Commission offered as a solution further 
study of the question. It seems to me that a continuing body, such as the Civil 
Service Commission, should be able, at almost a moment’s notice, to provide 
a thorough analysis of the Federal pay structure. With only a single salary 
increase having been provided in the past 6 years, it is plain to me, and should 
be to any reasonable person, that the Federal pay structure is out of line. The 
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Civil Service Commission should be among the first to realize that fact. Postal and 
Federal employees have been patient long enough. To ask them to wait longer 
while the Civil Service Commission, or someone appointed for that purpose, makes 
a study of their present unfortunate situation would only serve to compound 
an injustice. If the Civil Service Commission and the Post Office Department 
are unable at this late date to demonstrate that the wages currently being paid 
are equitable, if they are unable to demonstrate that immediate increases are 
not warranted, if they are unable to demonstrate at this time that salary increases 
are not necessary, then your committee certainly would be amply justified in 
assuming that they have no basis for their objection and should proceed promptly 
to report a salary bill. 

In his budget message President Eisenhower stated: 

“Tf our economy is to remain healthy, increases in wages and other labor benefits, 
negotiated by labor and management, must be reasonably related to improve- 
a in productivity. Such increases are beneficial, for they provide wage 

sarners with greater purchasing power.’ 

In that same message, he made this further statement: 

“In the Post Office Department despite an 11-percent rise in the volume of 
mail in the 4 fiscal years, 1954 through 1957, the average employment will have 
increased only a little more than 3 percent.”’ 

Thus, by the President’s own words, we can quickly determine that there has 
been a marked increase in productivity and that this increased productivity 
warrants a wage increase. 

To oppose salary increases solely on the grounds of cost, after having granted 
increases in interest rates, puts the administration in the position of saying that 
money rather than man is worthy of its hire. I fail to notice any reluctance or 
hesitancy on the part of the administration to increase interest rates on the grounds 
of cost, and to me it comes as a shock to find that cost is the only objection to 
this legislation. I hope the committee will proceed promptly to report out the 
legislation here under consideration. 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries by se- 
lected dates, August 1939 to December 1956 


August | 
Occupation group 1939 | July 1951 


Decem- | Decem- above 
ber 1955 | ber 1956 | August 
1939 av- 


| 


| | Percent 
| 





Post office clerks $40. 38 . 27 .77 | $82.30 | 
Agricultural machines (except tractors) - - 5. 49 3 83. 64 
Aircraft engines and parts... dai 34. 33 | 5. 7. 74 | 96. 73 | 
Automobiles | 31. 53 3.15 | . 56 98. 09 
Blast furnaces, steel works and rolling | 

SE . 29. 99 : | q » 25 | 102.01 
Canning and preserving 5. 98 9. 56 . 57. 83 
Cigarettes _ __- ; 21. 53. 71 45. 71.72 | 
Bituminous-coal mining... ee 24. 6 3. 58 1. 88 105. 73 | 
Engines and turbines- 27. 94 76. 62 | . 1 95. 40 | 
Footwear (except rubber) ._- he . 44 | ; 51. | 53.16 | 
Rubber footwear 22. 42 54. 60 | 59. 72 | 74. 
Leather; tanned, curried and finished ; 24.77 | 59. 3 . 60 75. 
Locomotives and parts ; 28. 88 | 2. 35 | 5. 71 98. 
Machine tools : Catns Je chale cee 32. 20 | ; : 106. 
Malleable-iron foundries... ___- . 75 59. 53 | . 96 86. 92 
Manufacturing - - - - S |} $23.77 | 13. 98 $75. 11 $79. 
Malt liquors -- ‘nh | 36. 84 | 81. 2 97. 20 | 98. 
Meatpacking, wholesale. __- j 27. 36 49. 6 81.16 98. 53 
Petroleum refining. 34. 29 | 87. | 5.96 | 102. 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 

ferrous metals 26. § 49. 81. 41 88. 
Paperboard containers and boxes 22. 23 5s .¢ . 90 74. 63 
Pulp, paper and paperboard mills... 25. ; 33. 16 89. 75 
Class I railroads. - _ . : 31.77 | ll 0, 64 82. 1: 
Railroad and streetcars. 27.14 . 02 | 83. 03 | 95. 
Retail trade_-- 3. 41 | 52. 07 57. 42 58. 
Ship and boat ne and repairing. -- 31. 28 . 70 | 82. 76 86. 
Steel foundries. -- ; 26. 61 4 84. 46 95. 
Synthetic fibers- 25. 43 43. 20 | 4, 89 77. 36 
Telephone. - ; 32. 06 59. 70. 20 73.8 
Tires and inner tubes. -- 33. 93 | 83. 63 | 95. 51 99. § 
Tractors. . . 35 5. 26 87. 14 | 91. 24 | 
Watches and clocks. cod , . 92 57. 74 | 57. 15 71. 56 . 76 | 
Wholesale trades--_. anone : 29. 79 | 4. 5. 76 | 79. 56 3. 84 

j | | 








Source: BLS, U. S. Department of Labor, earnings and hours, table C-1. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Haroup C. Ostertac, or NEw YorK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, I appreciate this opportunity to make a statement before your committee 
in support of legislation to provide a pay increase for our postal employees. I 
realize that a number of bills have been introduced on this subject. I do not 
propose to address myself to any particular bill, but rather to express a belief that 
the postal workers deserve and need a wage increase. 

It is not necessary to go into detail with respect to the situation of our postal 
employees today. It is well-known to all. Briefiy, it has been some years since 
their last salary increase was effected. Since that time, the cost of living has 
risen somewhat, again making it difficult and in some instances impossible for 
postal workers to make both ends meet. 

In efforts to do so we find many employees seeking and undertaking extra work, 
at whatever remuneration they can obtain, trying desperately to keep abreast of 
their obligations and commitments. It is all too evident that relief can come 
about only through an increase in postal salaries. In view of all the factors in the 
situation, including the present cost of living and the service to be rendered, I feel 
that the postal employees are entitled to a reasonable pay increase, and my earnest 
hope is that the committee will favorably report an appropriate measure for the 
consideration of the House. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANK W. BoyKIN, oF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do appreciate the opportunity 
to make a statement in behglf of pending measures to increase salaries of postal 
employees of the Government. 

I have been in rather close touch with the problems of this group of employees, 
as I know many of them personally and some I have known nearly all of their 
lives. I don’t believe that. there is any group who work harder and who have been 
hit harder by the continually increasing cost of living. I certainly am opposed to 
waste and extravagance in the Federal Government, but I do not favor economy 
at the expense of these postal workers, who are already far underpaid for the work 
which they are doing. These employees have certainly been very patient and very 
loyal; however, many of them have been obliged to leave the postal service to seek 
more lucrative employment so as to properly care for their families. 

I feel it is the moral responsibility of the Members of this Congress to pass 
legislation which will be fair and equitable to our postal workers. I feel very 
strongly that these Federal employees are entitled to an adequate increase of 
compensation, and I sincerely trust that the members of this committee will see 
fit to approve such an increase. 

I am grateful to the members of your committee for the privilege of addressing 
you on this subject which is so close to the hearts of so many of our loyal postal 
employees. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANK J. BecKER, oF NEw YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is in reference to the hearings 
regarding an increase in salary for our postal workers. 

It is no longer a question of whether a pay increase is justified. I believe the 
fact is now very well established, but the question arises as to what size increase 
should be recommended by the committee and passed by the Congress. This, I 
believe, is a matter for the committee to determine in the light of the cost of living 
today and the greatly increased burden of work upon those involved. I am not 
supporting any particular bill as I believe this is a matter that should be deter- 
mined by the committee. 

I would, also, like the committee to know that I have, for a number of years, 
supported rate increases to put the Post Office Department on a sustaining basis. 
If this had been done before, there would not be the difficulty of a pay increase 
today. I still support the rate increases and will vote for a bill if and when ap- 
proved by the committee. I simply add this statement to be entirely consistent 
because I do not believe it right that I merely support a pay’increase for the work- 
ers and thereby create a greater deficit on the part of the Government while I am 
still supporting economy measures. 

I sincerely hope that the committee, in its wisdom, will be able to bring forth 
at this session an increase in pay for our postal workers and, therefore, alleviate 
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some very bad conditions, particularly, in my part of the country where the 
cost of living is considerably higher than in others, 


STaTeEMENT OF Hon. Tuomas P. O’Netui, Jr., oF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to come before this 
committee to add my appeal for a substantial salary increase for all of our loyal 
workers in the postal service. 

The salary rates for Federal workers have long trailed far behind the increase 
in the cost of living. They can never fully regain the monetary benefits they 
have lost while awaiting action of the Congress of the United States authorizing 
pay raises sufficient for them to adequately maintain themselves and their families 
in the face of ever-increasing living costs. 

Because of the lagging pay scale, which does not recognize additional financial 
burdens as they arise, our Government is becoming increasingly unable to retain 
highly skilled, experienced personnel in the post office, with a consequent deteriora- 
tion of postal service. Many who do remain, hoping for recognition of their 
financial plight, are forced to seek outside work in addition to their postal duties 
in order to meet their obligations. 

The superior talents of these hard-working, devoted employees should be 
adequately rewarded. It is my hope that this committee will recognize their 
immediate need, and will report a pay-raise measure for action by the House of 
Representatives without further delay. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Huau J. Apponizio, or NEw JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it gives me a great’ deal of 
pleasure to testify in behalf of these vital pay-raise bills. I am gratified that you 
have scheduled them for consideration, and I urge your favorable action thereon. 

There was a time when working for Uncle Sam was considered choice em- 

loyment. The Federal Government got the choice of available manpower. 
Basen and scores of prospective employees would compete for each available 
job. Tens of thousands of our brightest college graduates would vie each year 
for the high privilege of working for the Federal Government. <A job with the 
Federal Government meant good pay, job security, and excellent working con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that these conditions no longer exist. Over the years 
we have allowed the status of Federal employment to deteriorate so that now 
Federal employment lags behind private industry in pay, fringe benefits and 
frequently in security of employment. 

Over the past decade, while workers in private industry with the aid of unions 
have continuously improved their conditions, both in wages and in fringe benefits, 
Government workers who do not have the benefit of collective bargaining have 
steadily lost ground. For example, Government employees still do not have any 
health-insurance program such as enjoyed by the vast majority of employees who 
benefit from collective bargaining agreements. 

In the past.6 years, Government employees received only two general wage in- 
creases, while employees in private industry normally receive annual boosts in 
pay commensurate with their increases in productivity and with increases in 
cost of living. 

Take, for example, the wages of a letter carrier. During the decade following 
June 30, 1946, the average annual wages of the letter carrier were boosted by 52 
percent, but at the same time, the wage rates for production workers in manu- 
facturing increased by 83 percent, bituminous coal by 81 percent, building con- 
struction 80 percent, and wholesale trade by 70 percent. At the end of World 
War II, a letter carrier was making about 10 percent more in annual wages than 
the average class 1 railroad employee; today the railroad employee gets about 5 
percent more than the letter carrier. After World War II a regular letter carrier 
was getting almost the same wages as an employee in building construction. In 
1956 the wages of a construction worker were 25 percent higher than those of a 
letter carrier. 

Small wonder that Government employees are complaining—and I must add 
justly—that they have difficulty in making ends meet. 

The average wage of a postal employee in 1956 was $4,331 and that of the letter 
carrier just a little higher. But, according to the United States Department of 
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Labor, the cost of a “modest but adequate” level of living for a four-person family 
right here in Washington, D. C., is in excess of $4,700. This means that postal 
employees do not receive sufficient wages to support their families. 

During the past 2 years while wages of Government employees stood still, 
employees in production work and manufacturing received a 9-percent increase; 
in mining, 19 percent; and in wholesale, 9 percent. In addition to that, the fringe 
benefits of the other group of employees have improved considerably while Gov- 
ernment employees’ fringe benefits have hardly changed. 

But during the same period while the wages of Government employees have 
stagnated, the cost of living has not stood still. The latter has increased by 4 per- 
cent. This means that the take-home pay of Government employees has actually 
deteriorated by 4 percent. 

Furthermore, in private industry we take it for granted that increased produc- 
tivity results in increased returns to the employees who participate in increasing 
their production. I recent years unions saw to it that increases in productivity 
would be immediately translated into higher wages, and management by and large 
generally agrees to this. 

Not all Government operations lend themselves to any productivity measure- 
ments, but when such measurements are available, as in the postal service, the 
data indicate that the productivity of postal employees has increased over the 
years. According to the Bureau of the Budget, the number of pieces of mail 
handled per employee has increased by 10.6 percent over the past 3 years. This 
measures up considerably well with increased productivity in most sectors of our 
private industry. But postal employees do not have the benefits of collective 
bargaining, and therefore, their wages have lagged behind those who have been 
more fortunate. 

Congress has assumed the responsibility to determine the ages of Government 
classified- and postal-service employees: We cannot, in good conscience, deny 
these employees what is their right. We must grant them a substantial wage 
increase which is their due at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of an immediate and adequate wage increase to 
postal- and classified-civil-service employees. I urge this distinguished committee 
to adopt appropriate legislation to enact this wage boost without any further delay, 


The CuatrMan. The witness this morning is our Postmaster 
General, Hon. Arthur E. Summerfield, who is accompanied by Mr. 
Eugene Lyons, Assistant Postmaster General in charge of personnel. 

We will be glad to hear from you, General Summerfield. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL; ACCOMPANIED BY EUGENE J. LYONS, ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. SumMERFIELD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared 
statement which I would like to present. 

The CuarrMan. Very well, sir. 

Mr. SumMerFieLp. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I am here today at your invitation 
to give the committee the views of the Post Office Department on 
H. R. 2474. 

As you know, the Department has already reported its cost estimate 
on H. R, 2474 and all the bills identical to it. It is as accurate as 
humanly possible and is in the amount of $1,039,093,000. This figure 
includes the resulting increases in fringe-benefit costs to the Depart- 
ment and covers all employees, substitutes as well as regulars. The 
average pay raise for a regular letter carrier, for example, would be 
$1,772 per vear, and $1,905 a vear for a substitute carrier. An 
increase of over 40 percent is involved in these categories and for the 
postal service as a whole. 

Naturally the Department is in accord with the position of the 
administration with respect to salary increases for Federal employees 
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at this time. This policy was indicated in the President’s message 
to the Congress last January concerning the need to avoid in the 
public interest those actions which might trigger off insidious infla- 
tionary processes. The policy has since been clearly and emphati- 
cally stated to the committee by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget in his letter to the chairman dated May 6, 1957, by the Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau of the Budget in his testimony here in 
the past few days, by the Secretary of the Treasury in his testimony 
yesterday and by the President in his recent letter to you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I fully appreciate your view, Mr. Chairman, and the views of the 
fiscal authorities of the Government that the overriding problem con- 
fronting this Nation today is inflation. The need to halt and reverse 
the crippling effects of inflation cannot be argued. Every effort must 
be made to attack the problem forthrightly else our currency will be 
debased, our economic vitality sapped, and the purchasing power of 
all of our citizens diminished bit by bit. 

According to the Nation’s fiscal and economic experts, general pay 
increases for Federal employees at this time would rekindle the fires 
of inflation. They point out that raises for postal workers would 
lead to raises throughout the Federal Government to both civilian 
and military personnel, active and retired, and that the total increase 
in Federal expenditures would be $2 billion to $5 billion a vear. 

If such be the case, then it is obvious that there might well be large 
annual additions to our national debt and preclusion of the possibility 
of either a balanced budget or a reduction in taxes. This certainly 
would adversely affect the financial stability of our Government and 
the general welfare of all 170 million Americans. This is why the 
President has emphasized that general pay increases at this time 
would seriously impede our progress to the dual goals of debt reduction 
and tax reduction. This is why the President and his Cabinet believe 
that the control of inflation would, in the long run, be of much greater 
benefit to Government employees than a pay increase at this time that 
would soon be wiped out by further increases in the cost of living. 

This is not at all to say that the President and his ¢ vabinet are un- 
mindful of the invaluable contributions and splendid service of tha 
employees of the Federal Government. On the contrary, I am fully 
satisfied that the actions of this administration have demonstrated 
convincingly its genuine concern for the welfare of Federa] employees. 
The President long ago stated that one of his goals was to combine 
the best personnel management practices of private employers with 
the special demands of public service. With the help of the Congress, 
the most outstanding record in history in progressive personnel legis- 
lation has been achieved in the past 4 years for the benefit of ‘the 
Government and its employees. 

Consider, for example, the following benefits, each of which is a 
milestone in Federal personnel management legislation of which both 
the legislative and executive branches of our Government may be 
justly ‘proud: Low-cost group life insurance, unemployment compen- 
sation, more liberal retirement and survivorship benefits program, 
tax-free uniform allowances, a governmentwide incentive awards 
program, increased travel allowances, and, yes, only 2 years ago, 
general pay increases. These benefits, added to the most liberal 
annual- and sick-leave benefits, are valued at billions of dollars. The 
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cost of fringe benefits for postal employees alone, for example, were 
29 percent of net payroll costs last year compared with 14.2 percent 
in 1939. Administration-sponsored legislation is pending to add to 
these benefits through a health and medical insurance program and 
the authorization of training of Government employees outside as 
well as within Federal agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, let me assure this committee that the management 
of the Post Office Department is well aware of the fact that its em- 
ployees are its greatest assets and therefore its greatest responsibility. 
I know I do not have to remind the committee that one of my first 
recommendations as Postmaster General over 4 years ago was the 
establishment of the first Bureau of Personnel in the Department’s 
history with a ranking official in charge and a mandate to install in 
the Post Office Department a modern, progressive personnel-mana ge 
ment program. I am happy to be able to say that the Congress 
enthusiastically approved this recommendation and that as a result 
we have been able to lay the foundations for the program we have 
all envisioned, 

We have been able not only to share in the efforts to improve the 
general personnel management program of this Government but to 
bring specific improvements to the postal service which speak for 
themselves. First and foremost has been the enactment of Public 
Law 68, which for the first time introduced into the postal service 
the concept of equal pay for equal work. Public Law 68 also brought 
a general pay raise, further pay increases due to reclassification adjust- 
ments, the biweekly pay period, step increases for all postal employees, 
guaranteed promotional increases, pay for work over 30 days in higher 
grades, merit increases for higher level personnel and many other 
benefits. Other legislation obtained included provisions for payment 
of bonds for our employees, military leave for substitutes, and status 
for thousands of temporary substitutes. 

We have also worked steadily to provide better working conditions 
for our employees through new buildings, improved heating, lighting, 
ventilation and color schemes, new vehicles, office machines, and auto- 
matic equipment. We have made work safer for our employees and 
have received national recognition within the past few weeks from 
both the National Fire Protection Association for our fire-prevention 
activities and for the third year in a row from the National Safety 
Council for our outstanding safe-driving efforts. We have increased 
job tenure, provided competitive examinations for promotion to first- 
fine supervisory positions in the larger offices, installed a variety of 
training programs to improve employee skills and understanding, and 
recognized thousands of employees through our new honor awards 
program and a revitalized suggestions program. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that no department or agency can point 
to such a record of personnel management improvement over such 
a short period of time. And no administration can begin to match 
the present administration’s record of improvement in the status of 
the Federal worker. The administration is well aware of its heavy 
responsibility to its employees and has readily recognized the need 
for many adjustments in their status. It also recognizes, however, 
its larger responsibility to all 170 million Americans and believes that 
on its record to date Federal employees will understand the admin- 
istration’s belief that it cannot justify in the larger interest of all 
citizens, including Federal workers, the general pay increases proposed. 
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The Post Office Department too is fully cognizant of its responsi- 
bilities, not only to its half-million employees but also to all the citizens 
and taxpayers of the Nation, including the postal employees. It 
must play a major role in the problem of restoring fiscal responsibility 
in the management of the Nation’s finances and must contribute in 
a major way to the economic health of the Nation. Because this is 
so, H. R. 2474 weighs especially heavily on my mind with its billion 
dollar cost being but the forerunner of additional billions because it 
would, in one crushing blow, be responsible for doing the very thing 
that the administration is trying to avoid. This huge amount would 
be an unwarranted expenditure. 

H. R. 2474 is contrary to the national interest and can only add to 
the morale problems of the postal service by planting the seeds of 
desire and hope for excessive wage increases not possible, in my 
opinion, of attainment. H. R. 2474 is a cruel instrument against the 
postal employees themselves because it can only lead to their disap- 
pointment and all the talk about it can only lead to a harmful reaction 
from the American public which is beginning to wonder just where the 
money is coming from. 

The facts of the matter are simple and must be stated unequivocally 
so there can be no misunderstanding. H. R. 2474 is an exhorbitant 
proposal. It would raise the postal deficit to over $1.7 billion. To 
finance such a deficit would require postal-rate increases at least 3 
times the size of those voted out by this committee, perhaps 7 cents 
on a first-class letter with proportionate increases in aba classes of 
mail. Furthermore, H. R. 2474 cannot be justified on its merits, 
completely aside from its effect on the national economy. 

It has been said that the pay of postal employees has not kept pace 
with increases in the cost of living. As a matter of fact, as the 
Bureau of the Budget pointed out, the cost of living since the postal 
pay raise of 1951 has increased less than postal salaries have increased. 
The same is true if 1939 is used as a base. During this same period, 
as I pointed out earlier, fringe benefits for postal employees have in- 
creased from an amount equal to 14.2 percent of net payroll to 29 
percent of net payroll. Annual leave, for example, has been in- 
creased from 15 days to a maximum of 26 workdays per year, sick 
leave has been increased from 10 days to 13 workdays per year, with 
unlimited accumulation privileges, retirement and survivorship bene- 
fits have been substantially increased, and many new benefits hereto- 
fore mentioned have been added. Thus the fact is that postal wages 
have more than kept pace with the cost of living, whether fringe bene- 
fits are considered or not. 

It has been said that an annual wage of $5,500 or more is called for 
in our economy. A 1956 Department of Commerce report to the 
effect that the average family income in the United States was $5,520 
has been cited to support such a view. The fact of the matter is that 
the term “income” in the Commerce Department report includes not 
only the worker’s wage but also nonfarm business and professional 
income and income from dividends, estates, trusts, rentals, pensions, 
et cetera. Moreover, “family income” includes the income of all 
members of the family, which I am told represents an average of one 
and one-fourth workers per family. 

On this basis it would seem that the average postal worker’s family 
already has an income at least as large as that of the average American 
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family and that his basic salary is in fact comparable with that of the 
average American family wage earner. In any event, it is clear that 
the average American family, not just the postal employee’ s family, 
has an income besides that which the head of the family receives in his 
regular position. The average American family, no less than the 
postal worker, has its teenage worker, the part-time second job of the 
principal wage earner, or the working wife. I do not care to comment 
on whether or not this is a desirable social or economic development, 
but I am certain it is by no means peculiar to the postal service. 

There have been a number of statements made about increased 
productivity and the propriety of reflecting increases in productivity 
in wages paid. Last summer, at the national convention of the Rural 
Letter Carriers Association, I spoke of one statistic that sums up all of 
our joint efforts in the postal service. In fiscal 1956, we moved and 
delivered about 12 percent more mail than in 1953 and we spent less 
money on a basis of strict comparability taking out what we spent for 
capital improvements, city carrier extensions and other costs beyond 
our control. As the Department’s last annual report shows we 
handled 109,000 pieces of mail per man-year in 1950, so that as com- 
pared with the number of pieces per man-year in 1950, the increase in 
1956 was 17 percent per man-year over 1950. Of course, this produc- 
tivity increase has been realized not only through the efforts of rank 
and file employees but also through management improvements of 
many kinds. 

In any event the productivity increase is real and is not a figment 
of the imagination. This increase has been more than offset, however, 
by the wage increases granted during this same period. From 1950 
to 1956 the average annual salaries of postal workers have increased 
by 29 percent. This i is exclusive of various fringe benefit costs due 
to the substantial increase in retirement and survivorship benefits, 
unemployment compensation, uniform allowances, group life insur- 
ance, and other fringe benefits. 

It has been suggested that the relative position of postal workers 
and nongovernmental wage-earning groups be returned to the 1939 
levels. It is true, of course, that there have been changes since then 
in the relative positions of Federal workers and non-Government 
groups. 

During the depression years the Government worker benefited 

greatly in comparison with industrial workers in the tenure and 
security of his position and in the maintenance of his pay. 

In 1939 industrial workers were still suffering from effects of the 
depression. Their gains since that time have been in part a recovery 
of their loss in relative position during the depression. 

A better approach is to compare the present-day wage rate of postal 
workers with that of the workers doing work of comparable difficulty 
and responsibility. The Bureau of the Budget has already testified 
to the committee on the facts involved and Assistant Postmaster 
General Lyons can provide additional explanations if needed. 

Much has been said about turnover in the postal service in the past 
few days and I believe the facts have been quite clearly stated by the 
Bureau of the Budget in its testimony. The facts are of course that 
the postal service has an amazingly low separation rate and an equally 
ay low quit rate. Both rates are less than half that of the rest 
of the Government and less than one-third that of manufacturing 
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industries. Furthermore, our rates have been going down during the 
past 3 years whereas the rates of others have been going up. This is 
so despite the fact that we have some areas where turnover is increas- 
ing among the new employees though there continues to be little 
turnover in the longer service groups except for retirement or death. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to have Assistant Post- 
master General Lyons read your recent letter to me and discuss the 
specific questions you asked of the Department. 

We received your letter written on the 14th of this month requesting 
certain specific and definite information. We have a few charts 
which will explain that and I think these questions pretty well cover 
the subject. 

May General Lyons proceed? 

The CuHarrMan. Very well, sir. I wish you would read each ques- 
tion propounded to the Postmaster General in my letter of June 14 
and your answer to each of those queries. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
chairman’s letter to the Postmaster General reads as follows: 

Witnesses appearing before the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in behalf of H. R. 2474 and other bills to increase the salaries of postal employees 
have raised questions concerning which the committee will require additional 
information from the Department. In order to allow as much time as practical 
for the compiling of this information, I am requesting at this time that the Depart- 
ment witnesses be prepared to testify on the following points: 

1. How much in terms of percentage have the starting and maximum salaries 
of regular clerks and letter carriers been increased sinee 1939? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, would you wish me to answer those as I go 
along or to read the whole letter? 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would answer each question as you read 
the question. 

Mr. Lyons. The answer to the first question— 

How much in terms of percentage have the starting and maximum salaries of 
regular clerks and letter carriers been increased since 1939— 
is that the minimum salaries for postal clerks and letter carriers have 
increased 115.3 percent and the maximum base rate has been increased 
110 percent. 

The Cuarrman. When I became a member of the old House Post 
Office Committee in 1943 the starting salary for clerks and carriers 
was $1,700 and the maximum salary was $2,100. The first increase 
was given in 1945, by Public Law 134. 

Mr. Lyons. The second question is: 

What has been the percentage increase in the cost of living during the same 
period? 

According to the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the cost of living has increased 100.84 percent since 1939. 

Mr. Crerecuia. What is that figure? 

Mr. Lyons. 100.84 percent, just a little over 100 percent. It is 
not quite 101 percent, in other words. 

The third question: 

How much has the cost of living increased since enactment of Public Law 68? 

The cost-of-living index since the enactment of Public Law 68 has 
advanced from 114.4 to 119.3, which is a percentage increase of a little 
over 4.25 percent. 


What is the average hourly pay of production workers in private industry? 
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The average straight-time hourly pay of production workers in 
private industry is $1.99 an hour according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This figure includes working foremen, highly skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled workers. 

Mr. Porter. I wonder if the gentleman could answer as to what the 
range is from the minimum to the maximum. Does that include 
Mexican workers at one end and highly paid skilled workers at the 
other? 

Mr. Lyons. The bulk of the workers included in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey are in the metropolitan centers such as Detroit, 
the automobile industry, et cetera. It does not include farm labor, 
for example. 

Mr. Porter. What is the range? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. Lyons. I do not know, sir. It includes cities in the South as 
well as the North so that I suppose there would be considerable 
variation in the range. 

Mr. Porrer. You have no idea as to what the median is? 

Mr. Lyons. I do not know. You see, we did not make these 
surveys. The Department of Labor made the surveys and I do not 
have the raw data. I have just the results. 

Mr. Beckworru. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Is there no element of farm labor wages in that 
figure that you have given us? 

Mr. Lyons. There is not. 

Mr. Becxwortu. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. At that point, Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Is it true that the cities of the North are larger than 
those in the South and their proportionate number of employees would 
be greater? Still that survey takes every city wherever it is located, 
so that it would be misleading. 

Mr. Lyons. I do not believe it is misleading, sir. It takes the num- 
ber of employees in each company, in effect, and takes their wages and 
adds the whole group together and divides by the number of employees 
to get the average. That is straight-time earnings, you understand. 
That does not include earnings for overtime work. That is a 40-hour 
week. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. A sweeper in a factory in Detroit gets $1.96. 

Mr. Lyons. It would depend on which factory. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That is how they start in Detroit. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Lyons, I have a report of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 14, 1957. It 
states that the average hourly earnings in manufacturing industries 
were $2.06 in May, unchanged from April; and only 1 cent higher 
than last December. I have the same figure in another BLS, United 
States Department of Labor report for May 10, 1957, which states 
that $2.05 is the average hourly earnings for March and this is, of 
course, without many benefits. 1 am confused over which statistic 
is current. 

Mr. Lyons. I pointed out that these are straight time hourly 
earnings. 
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Mr. Porter. These are also straight time. 

Mr. Lyons. Those I am certain include overtime, sir. When they 
use the term “earnings” they mean total earnings, divided by the 
number of hours worked. 

Mr. Porter. I was informed that these were straight time. 

Mr. Lyons. I am sure the Department of Labor can inform you on 
that. We were very careful to get the straight-time earnings because 
that is what we are comparing them with in connection with regular 
letter carriers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, for the remainder of these questions we have 
some charts. If I may present them from charts, I think it would be 
a little easier to understand them. 

The CuarrmMan. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Lyons. (continuing): 


What is the average salary for clerical office employees in private business? 


We have individual charts distributed. 

Mr. Davis. Where is that found? 

Mr. Lyons. Page 8 

The charts in the book are not in the order of the questions as 
written here, unfortunately. That question was: 


What is the average salary for clerical office employees in private business? 


The only source we could find of any data on that was from the 
National Office Management Association survey which involved 
about 5,000 companies in 102 cities. I should point out in presenting 
these figures that most of the employees surveyed in this survey were 
women employees but they did include some where their occupations 
are not comparable, for example, to a distribution clerk but are com- 
parable to some degree to our window clerks and some of our other 
clerical office employees in the larger offices. This survey was on a 
weekly salary basis so that as you will note $62 a week for the em- 
ployees in private company offices, whereas the average rate for regular 
post-office clerks including both distribution and window clerks at the 
present time is $85.38. That includes, of course, some longevity 
payments. The regular clerks in the post office, both window and 
other office employees, are in level 4 which has an entrance rate of 
$70.38 in terms of weekly pay, a maximum of $84.81 without longevity, 
a maximum of $90 weekly with maximum longevity. 

Mr. Porter. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Do you know the figures for the temporary post-office 
clerks? Would that change this considerably? 

Mr. Lyons. It is a little difficult on the substitutes because they 
work such irregular hours. 

Mr. Porrer. Are they not about a third or a pretty big fraction 
of the force? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; they are a pretty big fraction of the force. 
However, the substitutes start a little bit higher than this. This is 
the starting entrance rate for the regulars and the substitutes start 
a little bit higher because they do not get paid when they do not work 
on holidays 

Mr. Porter. The »y would not go up as high because they would not 
have the benefits of tenure; w ould they? 
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Mr. Lyons. Yes, they go up automatically although usually they 
are converted to a regular before they have put in as much as 6 years. 
However, we do have some substitutes that are up at the maximum 
regular rate. We have none, of course, that are in the longevity 
grades. They have been converted to regulars long before that. 

Mr. Porter. It is your testimony that adding them would not 
change this proportion substantially. 

{r. Lyons. It would change the average here. 

Mr. Porter. Which way? 

Mr. Lyons. It would not change the rate range very much. 

Mr. Porter. Would it be down or up? 

Mr. Lyons. It could be down a little. 

Mr. Porter. How far down would you say? 

Mr. Lyons. I am sorry, I just do not have those figures. It is 
not a great deal. 

Mr. Porter. But since we are talking about postal pay increases 
for all employees, actually that is the figure that would be more 
meaningful than this: would it not? 

Mr. Lyons. You see, the difficulty in comparing a weekly wage is 
that so many of the substitutes—for instance, in the small offices— 
will work only a few hours a day ina week. In the larger offices where 
we have certain shortages in manpower in some cities they may be 
working many more hours a week—50 or 60 hours. The regulars do 
not get an extra amount of pay because we have to give them com- 
pensatory time if they work more than 40 hours a week. Largely 
they are on 40 hours a week so that it is difficult to arrive at a com- 
parison including the temporaries and substitutes. 


Mr. Porter. The temporaries are about a third of all the employ- 
ees? 

Mr. Lyons. Not temporaries but substitutes and temporaries 
together. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you. 

Mr. Lyons. That one chart answers both questions 6 and 7. The 
eighth question is: 


What is the national average salary of public school teachers as compared to 
regular letter carriers? 

The average annual salary of school teachers in 1956 and 1957, from 
the research division of the National Education Association, is given 
at $4,220 a year. Our present average for regular letter carriers is 
$4,390 a year. 

The ninth question: 


If the data are available, provide a comparison between the average salary 
of regular letter carriers and that of policemen and firemen. 


Preliminary to showing these charts, I should like to explain that 
we are unable to find any national average figures on those, but with 
the assistance of the Civil Service Commission and the Department 
of Labor we made a survey of the 48 State capitals, and in making 
that survey we attempted to obtain the then going average salaries for 
teachers, patrolme n, firemen, and, of course, our regular letter carriers. 
In 41 of the 48 State capitals we found that the average salary of the 
regular letter carrier is higher than that of either the policeman or 
the fireman. In 27 of the 48 State capitals we found the average 
salary of the regular letter carrier was higher than the average salary 
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of the primary- and secondary-school teachers—that is, grade- and 
high-school teachers combined. These figures are very recent. I 
iene if you can note on the small charts and on this large one, we 
have tried to cut these little squares in proportion to the salary. For 
example, in Montgomery, Ala., the regular letter carrier’s salary was 
$4,380; the average fireman in that city, $3,268; policeman, $3,199; 
and teacher, $3,622. 

In Phoenix, Ariz., the regular letter carrier was $4,245; fireman, 
$3,984; patrolmen, $4,173; and teachers, $4,650. 

In Little Rock, Ark., $4,388 for the letter carrier; $3,445 for the 
fireman; $3,298 for the patrolman; and $3,225 for the teacher. 

In Sacramento, Calif., $4,288 for the letter carrier; $5,077 for the 
fireman; $5,113 for the policeman: and $5,100 for the teacher. 

In Denver, Colo., $4,375 for the regular letter carrier; $4,720 for 
the fireman; $4,581 for the patrolman; and $5,102 for the teacher. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Mr, Lyons, would these figures for the letter carriers 
be changed substantially if you included all letter carriers instead of 
just regular letter carriers? (See p. 381.) 

Mr. Lyons. No. 

Mr. Porter. Would they be lowered somewhat? 

Mr. Lyons. Very little. According to our budget figures they are 
close together, including the classified substitute letter carriers. 

Again, in Hartford, Conn., I believe you can see the results there 
with the teachers at $5,353, the letter carrier at $4,442, firemen at 
$4,296, and patrolmen at $4,268. 

I would like to point out that if we were to grade the policeman’s 
position under our Public Law 68 it might fall a level ahead of the 
letter carrier because of the necessity for them to know city ordi- 
nances and State laws, handle firearms, and so on. We have not 
attempted to do that, however. The policeman, the fireman, the 
letter carrier, and the teacher are, of course, the best-known employees 
to the public. In Tallahassee, Fla., it is $4,285 for the letter carrier, 
$3,672 for the fireman, $3,525 for the policeman, and $3,587 for the 
teacher. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. In taking these State capitals you are not, of course, 
dealing with many of the metropolitan centers. 

Mr. Lyons. Some of them are, sir; for instance, Boston. 

Mr. Gross. Let us look at St. Paul, Minn., which, of course, 
adjoins Minneapolis. There letter carriers certainly are at the low 
end of the totem pole and the two cities, taken in combination, are a 
metropolitan area. 

Mr. Lyons. Sacramento is fairly metropolitan also, and you will 
notice that the salaries are all higher in Sacramento than the letter 
carrier. 

Mr. Gross. At that point I would also like to call attention to 
Olympia, Wash., where the charts submitted by the Budget Bureau 
yesterday showed a quit rate of 1.07, which is unusual. In the 
figures for Olympia, with teachers at $4,643 annual pay and the letter 
carrier $4,280, | wonder why that unusual quit rate for postal workers 
in Olympia, Wash. Does the gentleman have any information on 
that? 
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Mr. Lyons. Iam sorry. I do not have any information as to why. 
I know our separation rates are to some degree in proportion to the 
general salary level in the community first, and, secondly and more 
important, the degree of employment in the area. In other words, if 
jobs are very, very plentiful, people move. If jobs are not very 
plentiful, they hold onto the one they have. 

Mr. Gross. That is what I thought, Mr. Lyons. For instance, in 
Pennsylvania you must be taking Harrisburg and excluding Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. We are taking Harrisburg although Harris- 
burg is fairly large. 

Mr. Gross. In New York you take Albany and exclude New York 
City or any other city in New York State. 

Mr. Lyons. Thatis right. We took State capitals because it would 
appear to us likely that in State capitals salaries of policemen, firemen, 
and teachers would probably run a little higher than in most other 
parts of the State other than your very high-cost metropolitan centers. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lyons, why do these letter carriers’ salaries vary 
from place to place? 

Mr. Lyons. Because the length of service varies, sir. You know 
that the letter carrier starts out at $3,660 a year and moves auto- 
matically to $4,410 and after 13 years another $100 and after 18 
another $100 and after 25 years another $109. 

Mr. Davis. That accounts for the difference. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. The average is different in every community. 

Mrs. GraNnAHAN. Mr. Lyons, I do not think it is very fair to com- 
pare Harrisburg with Philadelphia at all. I do not think this is a true 
picture. 

Mr. Lyons. I am not comparing it with Philadelphia. 

Mrs. GrRaNAHAN. I know, but you are showing us these charts and 
the people in larger cities have greater expenses going to and from 
work. A great many people traveling to the post office in Philadel- 
phia, I am sure, have additional expenses and it is much higher. 

Mr. Lyons. Of course, costs of living vary. Of course, that is one 
of the problems we always face when we have a national rate and the 
Department has explored the possibilities as has been suggested by 
others of area rates and has reached the conclusion that it is just not 
practical in the postal service to pay area rates. It would be an 
almost impossible job to administer it because the Post Office covers 
the United States just like a blanket and wherever you would try to 
pay a higher rate in one city and cut it off somewhere you would have 
a carrier on one side of the street getting one rate of pay and on the 
other side another, or where the rural carrier meets another carrier 
on the route, that would be the same situation. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. You probably misunderstand me. As far as this 
increase is concerned, I want it straight across the board. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Mr. Chairman. 

The remark you made about the average is a pretty good indication 
as to in what part of the country the employees stay in the service. 
You have $4,245 in Phoenix and a lot of quits. You have a lot of 
quits in Sacramento. You get to Springfield, Ill., where it is $4,442 
and more of them stay in the service. This chart is a good indication 
as to where the quits among letter carriers are. 

Mr. Lyons. Except that some of the State capitals have been 
growing very fast and the result is that as you bring in new carriers, 
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of course, you lower your average somewhat. It is quite true that 
the averages paid figure is a direct reflection of the average length of 
service of the letter carrier. 

Mr. Lesinsxkr. It would still be an indication because when you 
start at $3,660 and get to the 7 grade the salary is quite a bit higher 
so that that is a pretty good average reflection as to the number of 
years which the employees stay. 

Mr. Lyons. There is some correlation between the average salary 
here and the turnover rate, that is true, except where we have had a 
rapid expansion and have had to add routes. 

The CuarrmMan. The chart shows that in Boston, Mass., the 
average salarv of the letter carrier is $4,569. You evidently have a 
lot of carriers with long service in the Boston Post Office. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir, we do have. That is one of the highest aver- 
age length of service areas in the United States. Boston’s school- 
teachers are at $4,937, you will note. Yet their policemen are $4,278 
and the firemen $4,297. These policemen in many cases are working 
a 48-hour week and we have given their annual salary regardless of the 
length of the workweek. Our letter carriers work a 40-hour week 
ordinarily. Unless the chairman so desires, I will not take the time 
of the committee to go over every one of these cities. 

The CuatrMan. We cannot complete the testimony of Postmaster 
General Summerfield and Assistant Postmaster General Lyons this 
morning. It is past 11 o’clock and the House is now in session. 

This hearing will be recessed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
I will ask General Summerfield and General Lyons to come back at 
that time. 


(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Wednesday, June 26, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1957 


Hovusr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Post OrFicr AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will be in order. The hearings 
will be resumed on H. R. 2474 and other postal-pay bills. 

At this point in the record I wish to insert statements by the fol- 
lowing Members of the House of Representatives: Hon. George 
Mahon, of Texas; Hon. Arch A. Moore, Jr., of West Virginia; Hon. 
Clyde Doyle, of California: Hon. E. Keith Thomson, of Wyoming; 
Hon. Gordon L. McDonough, of California; Hon. Robert L. F. Sikes, 
of Florida; Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, of New York; Hon. James T. 
Patterson, of Connecticut; Hon. James G. Polk, of Ohio; Hon. 
George M. Rhodes, of Pennsylvania; and Hon. T. James Tumulty, 
former member of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GreorGE Manon, or TEXAS 


Mr. Chairman, I represent a lot of postal employees, as of course every Member 
of Congress does. Many of the postal employees of my district advise me that 
the present pay scale does not provide them a living wage. Many of them have 
to have an additional job in order to meet their minimum family requirements. 
I have received firsthand confirmation of this situation. 

I am no expert in this field but, from what I know of the problem, I am of the 
opinion that a pay raise is necessary at this time. I think you have available to 
you all the facts on a nationwide basis and I see no need to encumber your record 
with a lengthy statement. My purpose is to urge your committee to give your 
best consideration to this problem and report out a bill for the consideration of 
the House which is reasonably fair and adequate. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Arco A. Moore, Jr., oF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the courtesy extended me by the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee to make a brief statement in support of 
my bill (H. R. 5141) and other similar legislation, which seek to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in the field service of the 
Post Office Department. 

During recent weeks I have been invited to address six conventions of postal 
workers and supervisors in West Virginia. The more I see and talk with these 
dedicated public servants, the more I am convinced of the necessity that Con- 
gress act at an early date to grant a pay increase to this segment of our Federal 
employees. I have had an opportunity to discuss post-office problems not only 
with the men actually working in the post offices in my district, but also with 
their wives, neighbors, friends, and with the public in general. All have expressed 
concern that the present salary schedule of the post-office employees is lagging 
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behind that in undustry and, consequently, these workers are suffering the eco- 
nomic pinch of trying to live in 1957 on the same wage schedule which Congress 
approved in 1954. 

The economy of the country has remained fairly stable since the end of the 
Korean war, but there has been a sufficient rise in the cost of living to justify an 
increase in salaries for these people who toil each day that we might send and 
receive our mail without delay. We should also keep in mind that the previous 
pay increases granted to postal workers were inadequate and failed to bring 
salaries in this Department of Government up to the same high standards pres- 
ently being enjoyed by persons employed in the trades and industry. 

Like most Congressmen, I am very much concerned with the Nation’s budget 
and the necessity for reducing rather than increasing Federal expenditures. 
But I am enough of a realist to know that it is impossible to demand more and 
better service of our Nation’s post offices, without increasing the caliber of the 
employees, and likewise the amount of renumeration being paid for the services 
being performed by the postal clerks, the letter carriers, and all those who labor 
that the “mail might go through.’”’ Consequently, I believe it would be a case 
of false economy to deny a pay increase to these public servants on the basis that 
such salary adjustments were not contemplated in submitting this year’s budget. 
I submit there are countless items of much less importance in the 1958 budget 
which have and should be cut, than to deny a salary raise to the postal workers. 

For the past two sessions of Congress, the administration has urged the House 
and Senate to approve legislation adjusting postal rates to better conform with 
today’s costs of operating the Post Office Department. I hope this Congress 
will have the courage and foresight to take this progressive step because it will 
certainly enhance the likelihood of the President’s approving a salary increase for 
the postal workers, if additional revenues are available to offset these increased 
labor costs. It will be a blotch on this Congress if we adjourn without taking 
action on both the postal-pay-increase bill and legislation which seeks to adjust 
postal rates. 

As the Congressman from the First Congressional District of West Virginia, I 
am confident my constituents are overhwelmingly in favor of the legislation now 
before the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. In a recent ques- 
tionnaire, which I sent to more than 60,000 persons in my district, the returns I 
received indicated that 72 percent of those replying favored an increase in postal 
rates in order to meet Post Office Department deficits and to provide salary 
increases, better post office buildings and new equip nent where needed. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of my bill are similar to those contained in 
several other bills presently before this committee. Some might think the pro- 
posed salary increases are too high, others too low, but I submit this bill offers a 
starting point, and I am confident the committee will give this matter serious 
study and report a fair bill which can be enacted into law by this Congress. 
Again, I thank you for this opportunity to submit my views, and I urge the 
committee to report this legislation at an early date so that this long overdue 
pay increase might become effective for the Nation’s postal workers before Con- 
gress adjourns this summer. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CLypE DoyLs, or CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, I again have the pleasure and consider 
it a privilege to appear before you Members of Congress who have so much of 
vital decision in the interests of our Nation to consider and determine by way of 
recommendation to the United States Congress and to all the people of our 
beloved Nation. 

For almost all of the 11 years that I am now serving in this great legislative 
body, I have had the pleasure and responsibility of appearing before you and each 
year have appeared in support of a reasonable increase in salary compensation to 
post-office employees. This is what I do again this day. 

Needless to say, I would neither take my time nor ask your time to hear my 
necessarily brief presentation if I did not feel that a reasonable increase at this 
time would not only be in the best interests of the large number of families and 
dependents involved, but would likewise be in the best interests of our Nation. 
Since I am sure you know how strongly I believe that as the economic and social 
status of American families is, so the economic and social standing of our entire 
Nation is; therefore, to the extent to which we are necessarily asking millions of 
American families to live below the reasonable and decent standard of living, to 
that extent do we necessarily hurt and weaken the economic standing—yes, the 
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spirit, the attitude, and ambition of the millions of Americans involved.in this 
situation. Under present conditions, they have to have their living standards 
deflated and to live on less and less purchasing power with prices of necessities 
admittedly skyrocketing. 

I am constrained to remind you that this increase of family hazard resulting 
from the reduction in the purchasing power of their dollar creates a hazard with 
every member of every American family concerned which daily reflects itself in the 
strength or weakness of our beloved Nation. 

In the great 23d District, Los Angeles County, which I represent and in which 
the United States Census has stated there is one-half million people residing, I have 
personal knowledge of too many post office employees in that district who, after or 
before their regular post office duties and employment, find it absolutely necessary 
to go either in the early morning hours, from 1 to 3, to other employment opportuni- 
ties, or after their post office duties are complete at night, to go to a like number of 
evening and late night employment opportunities. They do this because their 
post office compensation is simply not adequate enough to support their depend- 
ents in any decent manner in the community in which they live. 

When I say ‘“‘decent’’ I mean that, for I know post office families in my district 
where the children cannot go to certain recreational and playground or school 
features because they cannot afford to purchase the necessary individual equip- 
ment and play costumes and other facilities necessary to participate. Mr, Chair- 
man, the play life of a child is not less important, in my judgment, than the school- 
room life of that same child. A family which has time and opportunity to play 
together is more apt to stay together and in like manner, a family which prays 
together is more likely to live together. 

This problem of a decent, dignified, and commensurate salary for these em- 
ployees, and for other Federal employees, too, is more basic than just appears on 
the surface. Where there is just dissatisfaction and disappointment over a term of 
years, there is apt to be an element of disgust come to the front, and eventually 
when that time comes, Mr. Chairman, into the consciousness of millions of Ameri- 
can families for the reason that they cannot maintain their families in a decent 
standard of American livelihood, then, Mr. Chairman, we are in fact, laying the 
foundations for lack of trust in some of the very basic freedoms which we adore 
and boast about and for which thousands of young American men have died. 
The opportunity for dignified commensurate employment is one of those basic 
freedoms—the freedom to obtain dignified, commensurate employment. 

But is there commensurate employment for hundreds and thousands of American 
citizens in the Post Office Department as it stands today? By commensurate 
employment I mean financial compensation commensurate with their term of 
service, their responsibilities and their employment; their able, patriotic perform- 
ance of their task; comparative compensation for like work in private industry; 
protection of themselves and their families against the wants and deserts of old 
age where earning capacity has ceased. 

If it seems that I am merely reiterating what brilliant Members of Congress 
have already told you, I reply that the presentation of these factors for your con- 
sideration are some of those which I feel I must again challenge to your attention. 
Following are a few facts and figures briefly stated, which I believe substantially 
support my position. 

The great 23d District which I represent is considered to be in the Los Angeles 
post office area and I know that you are familiar with the fact of the great exodus 
of postal employees from this area of over 30 percent in the first 4 months of the 
year 1957. Itis reported to me that the Los Angeles area post offices are regularly 
and too frequently losing good men of promotional caliber on account of the low 
salary scalings. These high-class public employees, Mr. Chairman, cannot be 
replaced on account of the present low salary scale. 

I need not tell you of the great financial loss incurred by reason of definite 
financial loss in matters of replacement and on account of losses in training and 
the need of training new men. I would not be surprised if a sound, sensible, 
unbiased appraisement of the losses so incurred would definitely show that it 
would be less expensive to pay a reasonable increase in salary than to incur the 
losses resulting from turnover on account of low salaries, for their able, loyal work. 

It is certainly crystal clear that a salary which is inadequate to meet the higher 
costs of rentals, medical and dental care and necessary minimum clothing for 
families, food, necessary transportation, auto insurance, bus fares, property taxes, 
sales taxes, utility bills, interest on necessary borrowed money—these show some 
of the cost of present living which are continually rising and which cannot be 
reasonably met by the postal employees of whom I speak. 
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I am informed that in the Los Angeles area, the collectors of rubbish receive 
more than do the average letter carriers in the Los Angeles postal area. This does 
not mean that I deprecate nor look down on rubbish collectors, for I am of the firm 
belief that any honest labor is not only dignified, but is necessary and should be a 
matter of pride. 

As to the status in the great 23d Congressional District which I represent, here 
are a few figures furnished me, at my request, by some of the postmasters therein. 


(Answers to questionnaire of Congressman Clyde Doyle, of Cali- 
fornia, follow: ) 
Bei, Cauir., Marcu 18, 1957 


1. How many voluntary separations have occurred in your office the last 2 


years—and classifications: (a) Carriers, (b) inside workers? Carriers, 50; inside 
workers, 15. 

2. What were their beginning salaries? 1, at $1.64 per hour; 64, at $1.82 per 
hour. 

3. How many months or what periods of time did they remain on the payroll 
from the time they began until they voluntarily separated? 1, 7 years; 1, 2 
years; 3, 1 year; 10, 6 months; 29, 2 months; 14, 3 weeks; 7, 1 week. 

What was their pay at the time they separated? 3, at $3,660; 1, at $4,035; 
61, at $1.82 per hour. 

5. How many employees did you have 2 years ago? 80. 

6. How many employees did you have as of March 1, 1957? 93. 


Compton, Cauir., Marcu 20, 1957 


1. The Compton post office has had 105 voluntary separations for the period of 
March 1, 1955, to March 1, 1957. This is composed of 18 clerk positions, 85 
carrier positions and 2 job cleaner positions. Percentagewise this turnover rate 
is clerks 34 percent and carriers 94 percent. 

2. The beginning salary will vary due to the rate of pay prevailing in the post 
office at time employee entered on duty. For an old employee who quits his 
beginning pay, say in 1935, would be 65 cents per hour. The beginning pay for 
March 1, 1955, to December 2, 1955, would be $1.71 per hour and from December 
3, 1955, to date, it would be $1.82 per hour. A regular employee with less than 
1 year service is paid at an annual rate of $3,660 and no more. 

3. For time on the rolls refer to the attached list. The average stay for the 
105 separations is 25 months. 

4. The pay at time of separation varies depending on length of service. Fora 
regular employee the starting pay is $3,660 per year, he reaches the top of $4,410 
after 6 years service. A substitute employee is paid a straight hourly rate of 
$1.82 and after 6 years he reaches $2.19. 

5. The number of employees 2 years ago, was 156. 

6. The number of employees as of March 1, 1957, was 163. 
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Compton, Cauir., Mar. 20, 1957.—Employee quits—Mar. 1, 1955, to Mar. 1 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4 


5. 


6. 


39. 


42, 
43. 
44, 
45, 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
5) 


52. 


. Potter, Clarence R 
. Day, Edwin M 


3. Miller, Maurice A 
77. Rasbury, William P--. 


Name 


Johncox, C. Gerald 
Matthews, Thomas P 
Rutherford, Eugene A --. 
Donahue, Sylvester W 
Johnson, Alfred _- 


Archambault, Paul are 
. Swetech, John_-___. 
. Claybrook, E. D. J.... 


Moore, Phillip M- 
Brisco, William C 


. Welch, John A 

. Howard, William J. L_..- 
. Pottoroff, Garland D 

. Bedner, George J._..- 

. Reed, Robert L 

. Heyliger, Stephen C_-__- 
. Kennedy, William J... 

. Ellis, Perey A 

. Reed, James W _. 

. Foth, Theodore R 

. Coventon, John E___.- 

. Knipp, Donald A_.___- 

. Lavender, Leonard G 

. Kearn, Charles E_._. 

. Francis, William D-_-_. 

. McElrath, Chester V-._- 
. Davidson, William R-_. 
. Scoby, Frank L_. 

. MeQuary, Gary A. 

. Jurna, Casey V_-.. 


Blood, Terry R 
Caro, Arthur 


Chavez, Cornelius. 


. Wynn, Floyd R 
. Evans, Walter W_. 
. Stewart, William K.. 


Leslie, Franklin R--- 


. LeFevre, Lawrence M ___ 
. Brian, Robert H. 


Cain, Francis J 
Howard, Matt H 
Hall, John H 
Offutt, Gene C 
Faught, Lawrence 
Baker, Gerald M 
Mavis, Ernest E- 
Minshew, Alvin C. 
Moore, Owen F 
Weiland, Ralph... 
Thatcher, Thomas A 


. Cross, Charles W.... 

. Brown, Richard L... 

. O'Leary, Thomas N ... 
. Haseman, Harold L 

. Brood, Clifford L 


Houston, Charles A. 
Walker, Gaylon S__.. 
Sullivan, Jerry L.. 


. Willis, Robert L-.-- 
. Smith, Carlee L 
. Rutherford, Leroy A 
. Mikwee, Emil J 

45. Russell, Harley D 

». Shelman, Albert W.. 
7. Marinilli, Floyd J__.- 
. Archambault, Paul D 
. Chmiel, Phillip M . 

. Morrison, Howard W 
. Malang, Joseph M.,!. 
. Hudson, Van B.! 

. Marshall, Fred J 

. Blood, Earl A 


Stover, Lynn B 


! Job cleaners. 
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1957 
Date | Clerk 
separated | 
} 
Mar. 21, 1955 x 


y 31, 1955 
16, 1955 
1, 1955 
2, 1955 
15, 1955 
16, 1955 
y 31,1955 
.do ae 

1, 1955 
4, 1955 
. 10, 1955 


| Aug. 24, 1955 


| Sept. 


_.| Nov. 


Aug. 27, 1955 
Aug. 28, 1955 
Aug. 31, 1955 
5, 1955. 
Sept. 10, 1955 


Sept. 12, 1955 |_. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


21, 1955 
26, 1955 


29, 1955 

4, 1955 
28, 1955 
29, 1955 

8, 1955 
16, 1955 
22, 1955 
13, 1955 
28, 1955 

6, 1956 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


21, 1956 
26, 1956 
27, 1956 
31, 1956 
10, 1956 
23, 1956 

5, 1956 


_| Mar. 19, 1956 


| May 


ee 
...do 
Mar, 30, 1956 
Apr. 3, 1956 
Apr. 24, 1956 


27, 1955 | 


19, 1956 | 


Apr. 30, 1956 | 


May 18, 1956 
May 29, 1956 
May 31, 1956 
June 1, 1956 
— * 


“| June 4, 1956 


June 6, 1956 
June 8, 1956 


4, 1956 | 


aK 


| June 15,1956 |_-.-__-. 


..-do 


| June 22, 1956 | 


| July 


do 

do 

10, 1956 
July 13, 1956 
July 27, 1956 
July 31, 1956 
Aug. 6, 1956 
._..do 

Aug. 9, 1956 
Aug. 10, 1956 


3, 1956 
, 1956 


7, 1956 
Aug. 25, 1956 
28, 1956 


1 





Carrier 
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3, 785. 
4, 410. 


1, 200. 
1, 200. 


4, 160. 
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1, 82 
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Compton, Catir., Mar. 20, 1957.—Employee quits—Mar. 1, 1955, to Mar. 1, 
1957—Continued 


. 


| Time on| Ending 
Carrier | Starting | rolls— | salary 

| salary | months | by year or 

| per hour 

| 


separated 


~ 
Name Date | 
| 


| | | 
. Nelson, Allan R Sept. 1, 1956 | | . 83 é $1. 
. Cadena, Eddie C Sept. 6, 1956 | | . 8 1. 8% 
. Parra Jr., Meregildo | Sept, 14, 1956 |_.......--| | ; 1. 
. Burke, John J Sept. 15, 1956 c le cee ee ’ 4, 035. 
. Cook, Eugene B Sept. 21, 1956 |_...- | 4, 410 
3. Sirls, George L ...| Sept. 25, 1956 | 1. 
, mere, Pe s...... ss... Sept. 29, 1956 
. Delfs, Harvey G.............| Oct. 1, 1956 
3. Santilli, Frank ‘ Oct. 13, 1956 
. Seligman, Walter E___. _.do 
. Heatherington, Wm. L | Nov. 2, 1956 |_.-- 
. Parker, Frederick R Nov. 13, 1956 | 
. Frostenson, Robert N_..-..-- Novy, 16, 1956 |.......-. 
. Byers, Frank D | Nov. 30, 1956 |___- 
. Brown, “R” “C” La eellcons ies césancee 
. O’Dell, Clayton J.........- Dec. 24, 1956 | 
. Hibbs, Robert B________- | Dee, 26, 1956 | 
, CO, BECO ....i.-.--.+---..| Js 4, 2087 
. Hitt, Donald I__ ._...| Jan, 9, 1957 
. LuQue, Sammy J_...........| Jam. 10, 1957 |_- 
98. Chavez, Cornelius_____- Jan. 16, 1957 |_._-- 
99. Buckley, James O ..-| Jan. 22, 1957 
100, Lehman, Albert Ais wot Cl Se eee 
101. Buchart, Donald A... Feb. 8, 1957 
102. Bishop, Ralph C...._...--- Feb. 21,1957 |_.-- 
103. Swenson, Dale E__- Feb. 22, 1957 | 
104. Jordan Roy L__-- * do | 
105. Harrell, William F_- ..---| Mar. 1, 1957 | 
Total dened dade ; | 
Average stay, months. 
Turnover, percentage - | 


AMAA: MMe 


AAA 





AAA AKAMA 


A 





HuntTINGTON Park, Cauir., Marcu 21, 1957 
1, Voluntary separations from March 1955 to March 1957, inclusive, are 
follows: 
Supervisors _ - 
Clerks 
Carriers 
Custodial ___ 


Total 


See chart made of employees separated (voluntary). 
See attached list. 
See attached list. 

Number of employees on payroll as of March 1955: 133. 
. Number of employees on payroll as of March 1957: 154. 


S Cit Gob 


Remarks 


Average time in service for clerks, voluntary separation, 2 years 744 months. 

Average time in service for carriers, voluntary separation, 2 years 1044 months. 

Average time in service for custodial employees, voluntary separation, 1 year 
8 months. 
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Sourn Gare, Cauir., Marcu 18, 1957 


1. Voluntary separations in last 2 years: Total, 38; 13 clerks and 25 carriers, 
2. Beginning salaries: $1.82 per hour. 

3. Length of time they remained on payroll: Average, 25 months. 

4. Pay rate at time of separation: $1.89 per hour (average). 

5. Number of employees 2 years ago: 98. 

6. Number of employees as of March 1, 1957: 111. 





BELLFLOWER, CaALiF., Marcu 19, 1957 


1. Voluntary separations: Carrier, 13; clerk, 1. 

2. Beginning salaries: 1, at $1.315; 6, at $1.615; 3, at $1.710; 4, at $1.82, 

3. Length of service was from 1 month to 4 years 8 months: Average time 1 
year 7 months. 

4. Salaries at time of separation: Substitute, 7, at $1.82; 1, at $1.88; 1, at 
$1.710. Regular: 1, at $3.572; 1, at $3.784; 2, at $3.785; 1, at $3.890. 

5. Employees on rolls 2 years ago: 62. 

6. Employees on rolls March 1, 1957: 65. 





Downey, Cauir., Marcu 18, 1957 


The voluntary separations in this office during the past 2 years are as follows: 


SY MRI Ne on cute wc ak-sert basm we arwre ge a ES ee ee ee 13 
‘Temporary carriers. =... ....--<5 65 Temporary clerks---.......--..- 27 
Tete: eames = 3.6 2k5ces 83 - a ee 40 


The average length of service: Career carriers, 15 months; career clerks, 35 
months; temporary carriers, 6 months; temporary clerks, 15 months. 

Of these 123 separated employees, 27 had starting pay of $1.65'¢ per hour; 
65 had starting pay of $1.82 per hour; 31 started many years ago at less. 

Of these 123 separated employees, 27 separated at $1.65!¢ per hour; 65 sepa- 
rated at $1.82 per hour; 14 separated at $1.88 per hour; 17 separated at salaries 
between $1.94 per hour and $2.19 per hour. 

On March 1, 1955, this office had 100 employees, 

On March I, 1957, this office had 123 employees, 


a. ae 


te 


te 
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Maywoop, Catir. 


Voluntary separations, Mar. 1, 1955, to Mar. 1, 19457 


























Time on payroll Salary at 
Name | Beginning time of 
salary | | separation 
Years jMonthe Days 
Clerks: 
pT TRE PEELE POOP alate $1. 29 7 | 6 | 0 |12$4, 710. 00 
DDL Gdansandeddbamteteet +eduhaubssacmnagaaanee 1. 865 4 0 0 2.135 
Dee incase wwunselidhede inn sebocusabeawws eabelutibond 1.710 | 0 7 23 1. 82 
ID incicatipifucitae pits dpibeamaibephinmetwieih ated 1 2, 100. 00 19 | 7 0 |124, 710.00 
Jennings he scien sie Daeniceldeatiadiet edna 1. 315 5 6 26 32.00 
BREET « «<ccndoqnesntuecesaswe pecapcsndensescoes 1.82 | 0 | 8 18 1. 82 
I nid on hinictndsimandowadnededsedtuaun sn 1. 82 0 1 22 1.82 
Carriers: 
Bridges_........- Sia jssaccibenthinlinschatilgrinn staan aig ké anid 1.615 | 0 6 29 1.710 
"1° > Rept sida itins aoals ek oa eee ea 1.82 | 0 3 . 1.82 
I hid docccdnsvaudad andi cubmulias« 3 hieoon 1. 82 0 3 28 1.82 
CIOS se tienddadden ain pile ap pibideedd bine tidabe ak 2 1. 315 5 0 25 1. 975 
I Sea alle ne baal act nihicanogneetb ane 1. 615 0 2 16 1.710 
Bi Govimescch coucenwandasasatabapenssdbnciekaael 1. 82 0 | 9 24 1.82 
I SS aio ide che iveteteed ell aoldbiheae 1. 615 0 2 | 2 1.710 
Laster.......- Sebo pie aaanndma onal 1.04 8 0 0} 14,285.00 
ON OS oi anal 1. 615 0 7 19 1.710 
NEN ok hn tnanbican sk sok pt oc eel nines SiGe 1.82 | 0 3 1, 82 
CESGIGR PUOVME Lins an atthe ddbkebsinddbsccbaaisd ! 2,970. 00 1 | 10 2 3, 330. 00 
1 Annual. 
2 Retired. 
3 Transferred. 
Postal receipts 
COG 6GF 10ees ois n $c. cnn Coapmoumnnedas sadseeet ae $508, 222. 35 
Ce VON BOOS (ou a nkan Dacsucedeoraiaeee eee nade ae 558, 276. 29 
Catemdar your. 1007 (qntematet) aos 26 2-2 nnsend ++ -cshamecsene 565, 000. 00 


Thirty-five employees on the rolls as of March 1, 1955. 
Thirty-seven employees on the rolls as of March 1, 1957. 


This does not mean, in my book, that the employees of the Federal Post Office 
Department or any other employees should be expected to be kept sweet at all 
times and to keep at even temper at all times and of good report at all times and 
perfectly satisfied with the economic and socia! status of their loved ones and 
dependents, when they are not reasonably compensated for their able, loyal work. 

Tt is increasingly important, Mr. Chairman, in our competition with ideologies 
in this world, as between the Soviet system of totalitarian dictatorship and our 
constitutional representative form of government, that there be no just cause for 
the endurance of less than an honorable decent income to our American families 
for honest to God patriotic, valiant performance of daily tasks in the post office 
service or any other. 

The dignity of the individual; the opportunity to live a normal family life 
with dignity and opportunity for reasonable, earned promotion and advancements 
for themselves and loved ones, as well as the freedom of speech and press and of 
society—these are all tied in intimately with pride as I speak extemporaneously 
to you. These are interdependent factors. hese make or break home life. 

In closing, I am frank to state that I know I am not qualified to say how much 
of an increase should be had. But I am frank to say that I am opposed to the 
continuance of any situation within and without the Post Office Department which 
calls upon Federal employees to continue to have their backs weakened and their 
spirits and ambitions dampened and deteriorated, by reason of them also not 
receiving a dignified and commensurate dollar pay for valuable and necessary 
services rendered. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. E. Keita THomson, or WYOMING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present my views to you. 

In the first place I would like to congratulate the committee on this decision 
to hold hearings with regard to the pay of our postal workers. 


93279—57 23 
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The operation of the post office is one of the most important civil functions of 
our Government. It probably affects more of our citizens and more of our 
businesses than any other operation of the Government. Because of the nature 
of the service I am one of those that believe that it should either be, or be very 
close to, self-supporting. I do also believe that it is very important that we 
maintain the quality of this service. One of the principal factors that will 
influence the quality of service is the factor of personnel. We cannot attract 
and retain the necessary personnel unless we pay a salary comparable to that 
paid in private industry for like service. There has been some suggestion made 
that any pay increase should be limited to a cost-of-living increase. I do not 
believe that this should be the test and that is my principal purpose in appear- 
ing before your committee. I sincerely believe that the proper criteria is that 
of paying salaries to our postal employees and other Government employees, after 
properly evaluating other benefits, that are equivalent to those paid in private 
industry for performing the same, or similar service. I sincerely urge that the 
committee consider the problem with this in mind, and report a bill to the House 
based upon that criteria. 

I do not presume to tell the committee what the amount of any increase should 
be. I have confidence that the committee can accumulate and evaluate the facts 
and report a bill within a reasonably short time, with sufficient information in the 
report to provide the basis for the rest of the Members of the House to reach our 
own conclusions on what should be done. 

One word of caution is, I believe, indicated. To recommend an unreasonably 
high pay scale for political purposes would be, in my opinion, a great disservice to 
all Government employees. Those sincerely interested in seeing something done 
will be objective and strive for that which is right and fair. Only by doing so, 
can any real service be performed for the Government employees and for other 
Members of the House not on this committee. Only by doing so, can any general 
public support be expected. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Gorpon L. McDonouana, or CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that the United States postal service gives to the people 
of this Nation one of the most important services which the Government provides, 
and the American people as a whole depend upon the postal service and want that 
service maintained at peak efficiency. 

However, it is becoming increasingly difficult to keep up the high efficiency 
standard of the postal service when the ever-increasing cost of living and low pay 
standard of the service is causing many experienced postal employees to seek 
employment in private industry where pay rates are higher. At the same time it 
is almost impossible to attract new recruits to the service when the pay rate is 
much lower than in other fields. 

An examination of the scale of pay raises granted to postal employees in recent 
years as compared to the increased costs of living show that the postal employees 
have not received an adequate pay increase to allow them to maintain an adequate 
living standard to which they are certainly entitled. 

It was established during previous hearings of this committee that it would 
take at least a 21 percent pay increase to restore the 1939 purchasing power to 
all Government employees including employees of the postal service. However, 
in 1951 a mere 8 percent increase was granted which left Government employees 
with 13 percent less purchasing power than they received in 1939. 

Since the pay increase in 1951, the cost of living has risen steadily, and while 
there was some increase in the rate of pay for postal employees in 1955, it still 
did not bring the postal pay into line with the pay scale in private industry, nor 
did it restore the purchasing power which they received in 1939. 

America needs prompt, efficient and accurate mail service. It is vital to our 
national economy, and without it, the efficient conduct of the Nation’s business 
would be impossible. The United States postal service is used by everyone, and 
the benefits received by all of us from its use, both for personal and commercial 
purposes, are enormous in comparison with the small cost for its use. 

The welfare and working conditions of the postal employees depends entirely 
upon laws enacted by the Congress, and it is the continuing and immediate busi- 
ness of the Congress to keep the postal pay scale on a par with comparable pay for 
industrial employees and in line with the present cost of living. 

The employees of the postal service have contributed faithful and loyal service 
to the people of the Nation. They have carried full responsibility for the safe 
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delivery of the mail, regardless of the difficulties that might be encountered in 
the pursuit of their duty, and they have maintained efficient service in spite of 
inadequate compensation, increased workloads resulting from ever-increasing 
population in many sections of the country, and the loss of a percentage of trained 
postal personnel forced to seek other employment where pay is higher. 

I believe that we must increase the rate of pay for postal employees now to 
maintain the efficiency of the postal service and to provide a salary for postal 
employees which will permit them to support their families and to maintain 
a reasonable standard of living. 

I, therefore, sincerely urge that this committee recommend favorably the 
legislation now under consideration to increase the pay of our postal employees, 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Rowerr L. F. Sixes, or FLoripa 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me to have the opportunity to appear before 
you and the other distinguished members of your committee in support of legis- 
lation to increase the salaries of our postal employees. I am sure you are aware 
of the many problems facing the thousands of employees of the postal service. 
The volume of mail and telegrams which I have received point out the gravity of 
the financial situation faced by this group of employees. 

I would like to go on record in favor of legislation which will assist the men and 
women of the post offices around the country in maintaining a standard of living 
which is comparable to other Government employees. A large number of the 
postal employees in my district have found it necessary to obtain outside jobs in 
order to make ends meet. This doesn’t add to the individual’s efficiency as he 
has no time for normal relaxation and recreation. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced, 
as Iam sure you and the other members of this committee are, that these conditions 
should not be allowed to exist in this prosperous country of ours. 

Postal and classified civil-service employees must depend upon the actions of 
the Members of Congress for their increases in salaries. They do not have the 
authority to bargain with the Government in the same manner as organized labor 
groups do with private industry. Needless to say, we must not neglect our duty 
toward these men and women, some of them who have served faithfully in the 
postal service for their entire adulthood. 

I ask that you and the other members of this committee take a look at the rate 
of employment turnover in the postal service. This large percentage is not 
confined to new employees, but even those who have been associated with the 
postal service for many years have found it necessary to seek other employment 
which will provide them with an income large enough to afford the necessities 
of life. Everytime a trained postal employee leaves his job, it is an added expense 
to the Government to train a replacement. Our military forces have found it 
necessary to offer financial benefits to trained military personnel to entice them 
to reenlist. When a reenlistment is obtained, the service is able to utilize the 
experience of the individual and avoid the costly, time-consuming necessity of 
training a replacement. Private industry has continued to raise its pay scales 
and offer fringe benefits of great importance to their employees’ security to main- 
tain adequate trained personnel. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the majority of the Members 
of Congress are in accord that something must be done to insure that the postal 
employees will receive remuneration inkeeping with present-day cost of living, 
and I sincerely hope you and the members of your fine committee will take the 
first step toward correcting this situation through reporting legislation providing 
increases in salaries for our faithful postal employees. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. KENNETH B. KEatTING, or NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
you have afforded me of expressing my views on proposed pay raises for postal 
workers. 

There is little doubt in my mind that our postal employees deserve a raise. 
From my studies of the situation, and consultations with the workers themselves, 
it appears clear that some sort of an increase is necessary to permit these people 
to keep pace with the costs of living. In some cases, the present wage scales have 
caused real hardships. 
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As to the extent to which pay raises should go, I am not at this time prepared 
to estimate. I believe that decision should rest primarily with the committee, 
since you will have heard pertinent witnesses, studied the testimony and weighed 
all relevant factors with an expert knowledge growing out of familiarity with the 
problems and necessities involved. . 

I shall, of course, study your report with great care, but I believe at this stage 
the amount of the increase should be left to your study and estimation. 

Certainly, none will dispute that our postal workers are performing an important 
service to the Nation. heir efficient handling of the mails is an important link 
in the economic, business, and spiritual lifeline of the country. Without their 
efforts, our economy would come to a standstill. The workers who perform these 
vital services deserve every consideration from the people they serve. 

I commend the committee for undertaking this study and trust that your final 
recommendations will include some measure of relief for our postal employees. 


(The following resolution was submitted by Mr. Keating for in- 
clusion in the record of the hearings:) 


City CLEeRK’s OFFICE 
CERTIFIED RESOLUTION 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 26, 1957. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a meeting of the Council of the City of Rochester, held 
in the city hall, on June 25, 1957, a resolution was adopted, of which the following 
is a true copy; and at the time said resolution was adopted the council consisted 
of nine members. 

By Councilmen Barry and Bittner. 


“RESOLUTION NO. 57-45 


‘“Whereas post office and other Federal employees have not received an increase 
in salary since March 1, 1955; and 

‘‘Whereas the cost of living has greatly increased since that time; and 

‘“‘Whereas President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message, 
said that wage increases this year should only be considered where productivity 
has been increased; and ; 

“Whereas productivity of postal workers has increased more than 18 percent, 
and the total number of employees has dropped; and 

‘Whereas unless salaries in the Federal service are substantial enough to attract 
high caliber employees and provide them a decent livable salary schedule, the 
service rendered by the Post Office Department and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment may deteriorate; and 

‘‘Whereas the 2,500 postal and Federal employees who work in and around the 
city of Rochester represent an important segment of our economy: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Council of the City of Rochester hereby endorse such action 
as may be necessary to provide salary increases to postal and Federal employees 
sometime before the adjournment of the Ist session of the 85th Congress; and be 
it further 

‘Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent immediately to the Honorable 
Kenneth B. Keating and Hon. Harold C. Ostertag, our area Representatives in 
Congress, for insertion in the Congressional Record; and be it further 

‘“‘Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the following Federal legis- 
lators: Senator Irving M. Ives; Senator Jacob Javits; the majority and minority 
chairmen of the House and Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committees of 
Congress, Congressman Edward H. Rees (Republican), Kansas, Senator Olin D. 
Johnston (Democrat), South Carolina, and Senator Frank Carlson (Republican), 
Kansas.” 

Attest: 

Tuomas P. O’LzEary, City Clerk. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. James T. PATTERSON OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members of this committee, I wish to 
go on record as being wholeheartedly in favor of H. R. 2474, the measure now 


n 
S 


eC 


to 
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before your committee which is designed to provide the Nation’s postal employees 
with a much-needed salary increase. 

When discharge petition No. 2 was placed upon the House Speaker’s desk, 
I was one of the first Members of the Taos to sign it, hoping that H. R. 2474 
would be brought before the House for vote. 

There can be no doubt that our postal employees are underpaid and are ex- 
periencing great difficulty in meeting increased costs of living. Therefore, it 
would seem that an immediate salary increase is entirely justified and long 
overdue. 

Moreover, I believe that we in the Congress should also consider this situation 
from a long-range view. If those presently employed in the postal service must 
continue their struggle to meet the high cost of living, what incentive is there 
that would attract competent postal employees in the future? 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge this committee to report H. R. 2474 
at an early date. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. James G. PoLK, or OHIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to present this state- 
ment in support of salary increases for postal employees. 

I support the bill, H. R. 2474, by Congressman Morrison, of Louisiana. 

I regret very much that Postmaster General Summerfield has labeled the pro- 
visions of this bill as “exorbitant.”’ I also regret to learn that the Postmaster 
General has stated that this bill is contrary to the national interest. 

Under date of Monday, May 20, 1957, Mr. John Cramer writing in his column 
in the Washington Daily News stated: 

“The Eisenhower administration is applying the ‘stretchout’ system of Federal 
employee salary problems—postponing today’s bills for payment later out of 
future budgets. It’s denying employees pay raises which impartial industrial 
experts have said are urgent—and long overdue. And in the process it’s: 

‘Risking irreparable damage to the Federal service as a dependable work force. 

“Piling up huge (and unnecessary) costs for the future—costs of rebuilding the 
service to its former high standards. 

“In Pentagon phraseology, a ‘stretchout’ occurs when you postpone an inevit- 
able expense from one budget to the next. When you apply it to the purchase of 
necessary military equipment, you sometimes can make the gamble work—and 
actually produce savings. But when you apply it to people, and seek to economize 
by refusing the laborer his hire, you just can’t win. Your best people quit— 
for better pay elsewhere. Morale drops among those who remain, because they 
resent the patent injustice of your ‘stretchout.’ You’re forced to hire second-rate 
replacements for those who leave, because competent people won’t work at de- 
pressed pay rates. Your work force deteriorates. Inefficient personnel runs up 
your costs and you still have the huge and enormously expensive problem of 
rebuilding your work force eventually. 

“This is not a mere theoretical prediction of something which may happen. 
Unchallenged expert testimony says it’s happening right now in the Federal 
Government. 

‘‘The Administration has not once said that Federal employee pay raises are not 
justified. What it has said, in the words of Budget Director Percival Brundage, 
its current spokesman on such matters, is that: 

‘Raises would be expensive—an argument which also was used against freeing 
the slaves. 

“Raises ‘might be inflationary’—an argument which claims in effect that you 
can raise a real roadblock against inflation by controlling the salaries of 1,500,000 
persons out of a national work force of 67 million. 

“This is a policy without principle. If it isn’t downright immoral, it’s at least 
amoral. It ignores all concepts of justice * * *. It comes perilously close te 
lending official Federal Government indorsement to the dead-beat philosophy 
that you don’t have to pay if you can get away without paying * * *. It puts the 
dollar above all and seeks to balance the budget out of the daily bread of the one 
group of people whose efficiency or lack of efficiency will determine the size of 
future budgets. 

“These conclusions are not mine alone. The impartial Cordiner committee 
with no axe to grind except the overall welfare of the Government and the tax- 
payer, stopped just short of saying the same thing. 

“In some areas, the postal service is finding it almost impossible to recruit new 
employees—at its starting salary of $70 per week. The quality of recruits ad- 
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mittedly is dropping—a factor which will be reflected in less efficient personnel in 
years to come. 

“Unions claim that more than half of all postal clerks and carriers have to hold 
outside jobs to supplement their incomes. Resignations of experienced employees 
are at an alltime high in many offices.” 

According to the U. S. News & World Report, January 18, 1957, page 101, in 
36 American industries the average worker now is paid at a rate of more than 
$5,000 a year. 

Not too many years ago, a worker who received $5,000 a year was considered to 
be in the upper income bracket, earning much more than the average man in the 
shop or Office. 

Today, the pay of the average worker in a long list of industries is above that 
level, and is due to go higher during 1957. 

Latest Governments reports on payrolls reveal this trend to higher pay. 

The figures show that about 1 out of 8 industries surveyed is paying its average 
worker at an annual rate of more than $5,000. 

The average wage in these upper-bracket categories, the reports show, usually 
is running at more than three times what it was in 1940—just 17 years ago when 
the country was switching into the defense program for World War II. 

Some of this extra money in the pay envelope has been absorbed by higher 
living costs, which are now nearly twice the 1940 level and workers who are 
moving into the over $5,000 bracket now are paying income taxes which they did 
not have to pay in 1940. 

An electrician on a building sometimes is paid $3.50 an hour plus overtime 
rates. The electricians’ earnings are reported to be averaging $130.54 a week 
on a national basis—an annual rate of $6,788. 

The average pay of electricians in 1940 was $2,141, or less than one-third of 
the present rate. 

Similarly, a worker installing heating equipment on a building job now is paid 
at the average rate of $6,001 a year, against $1,709 a year in 1940. 

A coal miner in the bituminous fields averages $5,740 a year at present rates. 
His pay was $1,285 before World War II. 

In oil refining, where unions soon will be asking for new raises, the average pay 
is running at a rate of $5,658 per year; 17 years ago, it was $1,806 a year. 

Steel workers have seen their wage rise from an annual rate of $1,624 to $5,433 
on the average. This is for jobs at blast furnaces and rolling mills. 

Auto workers, on the average, are getting $5,373 a year at present rates. This 
compares with $1,860 in 1940. 

The Rubber Workers Union, due to file wage demands this year, finds that its 
members who make auto tires now are paid at an annual rate of $5,351 on the 
average. This is more than three times the 1940 pay of $1,759. 

In the malt liquor brewing industry, the employees now average $5,253 per 
year. 

Your committee is well aware that in the Post Office Department the starting 
wage for letter carriers and post office clerks is $1.82 per hour, or $3,660 per year. 
I believe we can all agree that the Post Office Department cannot attract qualified 
personnel for $3,660 per year when these persons can go into any other of the 36 
American industries where the average worker now is paid a salary of more than 
$5,000 per year. 

As an example as to what is happening to postal employees, I wish to quote to 
you a part of a letter I received from a postal worker in the district which I have 
the privilege to represent. 

“T have been with the post office for 14 years. Personally, I think I have the 
best trick in the office—except that I have to get up at 4 a. m. 

“On the other hand it is a good thing I get through at 1:30 p.m. This enables 
me to work on the side. I realize that if I had a 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. tour that my 
family would go without a lot of things because we could not afford it. 

“T work for a locai funeral home and have for 14 years. I represent a monu- 
ment company in 2 counties; I represent a collection agency in 2 towns. This 
company sells magazines and I am bonded to sell them also. My mother has : 
small farm and I care for it for her for that is the only income she has. She is a 
widow. After looking after these my time is gone and I am tired and I have no 
time with my family. 

“Is this the way a postal worker is supposed to do to live? I have talked with 
workers on all sides of me and many of them make $5,000 and better for a 5-day 
week. Time and a half for Saturdays. 

“We have had four regulars quit since November 1956. Does that sound good 
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This is not an isolated case and I know that many postal employees in the sixth 
district of Ohio are forced to do outside work of various kinds in order to support 
their families. 

H. R. 2474, if enacted into law, would increase the average salary of postal 
employees about $1,800 per year—this added to the present salary of $3,660 per 
year would give a total annual sal: ary of $5,460, thus placing postal e mployees i in @ 
salary bracket comparable with the salaries received by those in private industry. 

I believe this is not too much to give these hard working Government employees. 
However, I have been advised that postal employees union leaders realizing the 
strong administration opposition to H. R. 2474 are now urging this committee to 
approve a flat across-the-board increase of $700 for each postal employee. 

While this is far less than postal carriers and postal clerks should receive, I 
strongly urge your committee to approve this small increase in order that a 
beginning may be made in bringing postal salaries up to the pay for similar work 
in private industry. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. GEorGE M. RHODES, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, first I would like to congratulate the committee for scheduling 
hearings on postal pay legislation. As the sponsor of H. R. 2573, an identical 
bill to H. R. 2474, I was gratified that this important matter will be afforded full 
study and consideration by this committee. 

I will not go into detail on the bill itself or point out statistical data on the 
increases in the cost-of-living index, or comparable pay of city employees or workers 
in private industry. I am sure that all of this data has been or will be provided 
by the capable witnesses representing the employee organizations. 

I just want to say that the efficiency and honor of the postal system in this 
country is at’stake in this legislation. ‘ If the pay schedules are not raised to a 
decent minimum, I fear that much of the experience and competence of the postal 
service will be lost. Men must make enough to support themselves and their 
families on a decency level. Government should set an example for private 
industry and not trail behind. 

It is time for Congress to face up to this situation. The chips aredown. We 
must choose whether in the name of false economy we will gut the postal estab- 
lishment by rejecting proposals to provide decent living wages, or whether we will 
face up to the realities of the present situation and preserve the integrity of the 
postal system by enacting H. R. 2474. 

It is difficult for me to understand the thinking and philosophy of opponents of 
this legislation who supported salary increases of as much as $5,000 for political 
appointees in the postal service and object to paying $5,000 a year to letter 
carriers, clerks, and other postal employees for the hard work they perform and 
the loyal and efficient service they give. 

It’s about time a little more thought is given to these employees. A flat across- 
the-board increase will help to lift the level of the fellow who not only does the real 
hard work, but who has also suffered most from inflation and hard-money policies. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that your committee will vote out a pay bill that will do 
justice to the Nation’s postal workers. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. T. JAMes Tumutty, Former Memper or House Post 
OFFICE AND CiviL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: As a former member of the 
committee, I would like to place myself on record with the committee as favoring 
an increase in pay for the postal employees of our Nation. You will recall I we 
active when on the committee in their behalf. 

Since the time the last postal raise was passed, the cost of — has increased 
and it seems only fair that the increase in pay, as mentioned in 8. 27 and H. R. 2474, 
submitted by Senator Johnson and Congressman Morrison, respe ctively, be passed. 

Would you be kind enough to include this statement in the transcript of the 
record? Should the committee desire to hear me in person, I would be happy to 
appear before them. 

In addition, may I extend a personal word to you, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for your many kindnesses. 


The CHarrmMan, Mr. Porter has a statement. 


Mr. Porrer. If I may have unanimous consent and request for 
parliamentary inquiry, | would request unanimous consent that the 
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statement of mine relating to personnel turnover in California post 
offices follow Mr. Merriam’s testimony and another statement of mine, 
comments on his statement, follow Mr. Merriam’s testimony in 
the record, and then another statement of mine in regard to the effect 
of substitute earnings on average salaries of letter carriers follow Mr. 
Lyons’ testimony in the record. 

The CHarRMAN. Without objection, the request will be granted. 

(See pp. 301, 302, and 381 for information referred to.) 

Mr. Morrison. I have a statement here by Mr. John P. Redmond, 
president, International Association of Firefighters. 

In view of the fact that Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
today stressed the salaries of the police and firefighters in the capital 
cities of the 48 States in testimony before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I wish to state that while he did a service to 
our distressed salaried groups in these various cities, he also did a 
disservice to the firefighting group in the employee of the United 
States Government in the various metropolitan areas throughout the 
United States. 

An examination of the prevailing salaries will reveal that the postal 
employees and the classified firefighters in the Government service 
are far below the salaries paid in New York, Los Angeles, Detroit, and 
all other principal cities throughout the United States. 

Firefighters are on record by convention action of requesting a base 
salary of $7,000 a year, which is far above the prevailing rate paid 
postal employees in those areas specified by Postmaster General 
Summerfield. 

As an illustration, the maximum salary rate paid firefighters in 
Los Angeles is $5,868 a year; New York City, $5,581; Detroit, Mich., 
$5,502; Cleveland, Ohio, $5,150; San Franci isco, Calif., $5,868; 
Milwaukee, Wis., $5,405; Chicago, Ill., $5,220; San Diego, Calif., 
$5,520; Minneapolis, Minn., $5, 351: Oakland, Calif, $5,872; St. Paul, 
Minn., $5,040; and Toledo, Ohio, $5,29: 2. 

These are only a few of the metropolitan areas where firefighters 
receive in excess of the amount paid to postal employees. In each of 
these cities the firefighters are seeking upward wage adjustments to 
cope with the ever-expanding cost of living. 

If Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield would have stressed 
that firefighters in the cities he cited are deplorably underpaid, instead 
of using them as a base of comparison for the postal employees, we 
would have no complaint. 

However, to use low-income firefighters in capital cities as the 
justifiable wage for our particular group, is grossly unfair. 

Mr. Porrer. My parliamentary inquiry concerns a motion passed 
by this committee by a majority vote in your absence that we have as 
executive session today on the rate bill. 

I understand that the chairman was not present at that time and 
may not be informed, but it does seem to me that our parliamentary 
situation at this time is at odds with what the majority of the com- 
mittee decided. 

The CuarrMan. If the committee wants to arbitrarily deprive the 
Postmaster General and Assistant Postmaster General of completing 
their statements about the legislation you can go right ahead. 

I assure you that you are not helping your case any. 

Mr. Porter. I think all we have left are questions from the com- 
mittee. I think it would be up to the committee. 
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What I am suggesting is that we reexamine the situation at this 
time. 

Mr. Corsert. I discussed the matter with the chairman and in 
view of the fact that yesterday our time was cut short by the 11 
o’clock meeting of the House, it is my understanding that we reached 
just a general agreement that we would go on such time as is 
required today and go into executive session tomorrow so that nobody 
is shown any discourtesies or anything is cut off: is that correct? 

The CuarrMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Porter. The purpose of my inquiry was to find out the parlia- 
mentary situation and not to make a recommendation one way or the 
other. 

It seems to me we should have a motion otherwise we are not follow- 
ing what the majority decided. 

The CHarrMaANn. Another motion is not necessary. These hearings 
should be continued until completed. They should be allowed to 
testify on this legislation. 

I hope that the majority of the committee will not take an arbitrary 
attitude and cut off the hearings on this legislation. I assure you that 
you are endangering your own position if vou make this request. 

Mr. CrprrperG. We are going to start hearings tomorrow on 
another bill. There are six of us on that. How can we handle both 
of them? 

Mr. Corsetr. In this regard, Mr. Cederberg, I thought it was 
rather clearly understood that that was only in the event that we 
were—— 

The CHarrMan. We will have an executive session on postal pay 
legislation tomorrow. Mrs. Pfost will postpone the hearings of her 
subcommittee. You and Mr. Cederberg are both members of that 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Corsert. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. Very well, sir; we will resume with the Postmaster 
General and Assistant Postmaster General Lyons. At the time of the 
recess yesterday General Lyons was discussing the various charts. 

You may proceed now in your own way. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL; HON. EUGENE J. LYONS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL; AND MR. E. J. WALSH, 
ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Lyons. Thank you, sir. 

In completing the Department’s answers to the specific questions 
asked by the chairman and before proceeding with the few charts 
remaining, I should like to clear up a question which was raised 
vesterday by my response to one of the questions. 

That was in connection with the straight-time average hourly earn- 
ings of production workers in industry. 

Mr. Porter raised the question in connection with the reports of the 
Department of Labor. The report from which Mr. Porter read I 
have here and it is the gross average hourly earnings and it is perfectly 
correct as to gross average hourly earnings. 

It includes, in addition to the straight time, overtime earnings. The 
straight-time earnings that we have reported include shift differential 
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for the workers in industry. They do not include shift differentials 
for the postal employees. We said that the average earnings as re- 
ported by the Department of Labor, straight time, were $1.99 an hour. 
We said that the average hourly earnings of regular letter carriers were 
$2.11 an hour. 

[ hope that that clears up the difference between straight-time hourly 
earnings and gross average hourly earnings. 

The C HAIRMAN. Going back to the first chart, which shows a com- 
parison of the average annual salaries of public school teachers and 
regular letter carriers, you said the average annual salaries for school- 
teachers for 1956-57 was $4,240. 

The average annual salary of regular letter carriers is $4,390. 

Where did you get the average annual salaries of the schoolteachers? 

Mr. Lyons. From the National Education Association. 

The CHarrMaNn. Then in many metropolitan cities teachers get more 
than that amount. In other areas, such as smaller municipalities, they 
get much less? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. They get far less in my city. A primary teacher 
or grammar-school teacher or even a high-school teacher gets less. 
The job of a carrier or clerk is one of the best jobs in my district. 
Right now there is a vacancy in my district. There are 50 applicants 
for that job in my hometown. 

Mr. Lyons. Sir, yesterday we completed a comparison of the aver- 
age salaries of the firemen, policemen, schoolteachers, and letter 
‘arriers in the capital cities of the United States. I call attention 
again to the fact that those figures used are average figures in the case 
of the letter carriers and in the case of the firefighters, in case of the 
teachers, and in the case of the policemen. They are not maximum 
salaries in either case. They are averages that are now being paid. 

The Cuatrman. Let us take the capitals of the Southern States on 
the chart. How do the salaries of your letter carriers compare with 
the salaries of your schoolteachers, your policemen, and your firemen? 

Mr. Lyons. We did not place them altogether on charts, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. You have Montgomery, Ala 

Mr. Lyons. Here is Columbia, S. C., on this chart, with an average 
salary of letter carriers of $4,372. A fireman, $3,840 a year. Patrol- 
man, $3,722, and teachers, $3,508. That is Columbia, 5. C. 

Nashville, Tenn., another ee rm city, $4,482 for the letter car- 
riers; $3,689 for the firemen; $3,740 for the patrolmen; and $3, 060 for 
the teachers. 

Again I would like to emphasize that this is a 40-hour-week salary 
for postal employees. In most cases this is a 48-hour-week salary for 
the patrolmen. 

The CaarrMan. Give us Alabama. Can you not follow your own 
chart in the book, Mr. Lyons, and save time? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Is there any capital of a Southern State where the 
letter carrier is getting less than the average salary of the school- 
teacher or the policeman or fireman? 

Mr. Lyons. I believe in only one, sir. I think the easiest way of 
expressing it is that the facts are that in 41 of the 48 States the letter 
carrier’s salary is higher than either the policemen or fireman. That 
inelides a great many Northern State capitals, also. 
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The CuHarrman. Is that true of Alabama? The schoolteacher in 
Georgia gets $3,622; letter carriers get $4,380. 

In Frankfurt, Ky., the average salary of a letter carrier is $4,508. 
The average salary of patrolmen is $2,940, of schoolteachers, $3,831. 

Mr. Lyons. One other one, Mr. Chairman, you missed, Baton 
Rouge, La. Where the salary of the regular letter carrier is $4,298 
as compared to the $3,603 for the fireman and $3,830 for the patrolman, 

Mr. Lxesinsk1. Mr. Lyons, you are talking about roughly one- 
fourth of the population of this country, or one-third against the bal- 
ance. You are naming State capitals in which the population is 
very low. Also, the State capitals have very little industry in them. 

How can you compare that properly with large cities in the north? 
You do not mention Birmingham, Ala., and so forth. You do not 
mention those cities. 

Evidently what you have done, you have picked certain particular 
cities by using the capitals whic h’are low rates, and, therefore, the 
picture you present to us is very untrue. 

The Cuarrman. How about Boston, Mass., Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lzesinskt. I agree with you. 

The CuarrMan. The firemen and the schoolteachers receive more in 
Boston than the letter carriers do, according to the chart. 

Mr. Lustnskr. Boston, Mass.; yes, they are getting more than the 
carriers. 

The CuarrMANn. What can be the eventual solution of this problem? 
We realize in certain high-cost-of-living areas in the large metropolitan 
cities the cost of living is higher than it is in the smaller municipalities 
and especially in the rural sections. These postal jobs are about the 
best jobs you can find in these small communities down South, 
especially in the second-class post offices—because the clerk carrier of a 
second-class post office gets the same salary as a clerk in the first-class 
post office in a metropolitan city. 

It seems that someday Congress will have to cope with the situation 
and provide some kind of formula for the cost-of-living differential 
between these high-cost and low-cost areas. 

But if you keep increasing the postal salaries down in the Southern 
States and other smaller States outside the South, you will get them 
far out of line with the salaries of other positions and work of com- 
parable responsibility. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, may I explain that in selecting the 
State capitals, we did so solely because we felt we would get all 
different sizes of cities there and since this is a national picture we 
are trying to present, and since in most of the State capitals aside 
from the metropolitan area the salaries of the firemen and policemen 
are higher in the State capitals than they are in the other small towns 
in the State, we felt that it would be a reasonably fair presentation 
in the short time we had to get the data for you. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Miami, Fla., is higher than Tallahassee, which 
is the capital. 

Detroit is higher than Lansing, which is the capital. 

By picking up the capital you are not picking out the big cities. 

Mr. Lyons. Some of the capitals are pretty large cities and some 
are not. We were trying to give you a cross section of the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Lesinski. On the other hand, the picture is not accurate, 
Mr. Lyons. 
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Mr. Porter. I agree with the chairman there is a differential in 
the bigger cities. 1 think Mr. Lyons will admit that when we were 
comparing those figures the clerical force in the industry were largely 
made up of women who are not the breadwinners and, therefore, 
these comparisons of production workers is really more valid com- 
parison because we are talking about the breadwinners as we are in 
most cases with the postal employees. 

I have some figures here from the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of 
March, which show that going from Birmingham down the list, and 
I won’t bother going through the whole list, but in all those major 
towns, production workers are paid substantially more than the 
$84.81. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent to have these figures included 
in the record at this point. 

The CHarrMan. Very well, the statement may be included in the 


record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Postat WaGEs v. EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS 


The Post Office Department cites $84.81 as «he “maximum base rate’’ for 
employees in salary level PFS—4—the pay level in which the overwhelming major- 
ity of employees are found, A comparison was then attempted between that 
postal figure and the average wage of “clerical office employees’’ in private 
industry. 

The most glaring weakness in this comparison was frankly admitted to by Mr. 
Lyons, when he acknowledged that the clerical force is generally made up of 
female workers. Female workers are not generally considered as the breadwinner. 
Wages offered women are seldom, if ever, comparable with those available to male 
workers. 

Instead of trying to compare post office wages with earnings of employees 
(females) who for the most part contribute supplemental income to the family 
budget, it would be fairer to look at earnings of male production workers. 

The May 1957 issue of Employment and Earnings published by the Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (pp. 45-48) gives the following average 
weekly earnings of production workers in our metropolitan centers—the areas 
where you will also find the largest number of postal employees. 

Keeping in mind the $84.81 weekly postal figure cited by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, we find the following comparisons; all data quoted is for March 1957: 
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State and city Salary Hours in 
workweek 

Alabama: 

ne, 5. (LES Ober. mamunddbaddacinehinbaesestnadeaauinaa $87.20 40.0 

RR aaa e 8 te eileen nitnapekeddbeeadl 86. 32 41.5 
I i I ae antes cient ead maialielaeaed 88. 54 40.8 
California: 

Bel TO in anil a eeminkbamiatcnnatimidanesael 93. 86 41.0 

Ne as 95. 33 39.5 

San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario_..__........--- 90. 66 39.9 

EE Is 8 cic ccackincntacccstendcoume 94. 44 39.1 
I ee nda timaieeil 86. 07 40.6 
TE, er en eegcemnseee ain ‘i 91. 87 39. 6 
SS oe oO ciesecaniedgelinadaeanisaimmacanie temiareuaaiaae 85.72 39.5 
Ne ee ee Fe a i cs cise aahededbbbasabe 92. 87 40.8 
a i oe a a ach ctarnalt ciel aS 88.70 39.8 
DER SE: On ceicwdaddddedds daddddabuctduncadcéceussbelindededamen 85. 21 40.3 
Michigan: 

ON en A cab endaesuaaeeel 103. 12 40.6 

TN lie i a a ea ee ie ee 92. 00 38.0 

aaah ie i le cele i eal 7. 08 40.2 

PE idts cpabovthiddehctdsnndaskwnsgdenqabeccdddeuuatienid bilednassl 90. 68 40.0 
Minnesota: 

TS ia i ie ann ale ible east rindi enna 87.00 39.3 

IRAE WOR distin tictocadsdanectuddureshpahshsnacbaboekbhinabouts 85. 69 40.3 
EE Wn nal cing tactinshbecnldinanlincainded belated 87. 50 40.7 
New Jersey: Newark-Jersey City __-- adibcnsipnbinkabea ieedacbuicadtead 86. 71 40.5 
New York: 

Buffalo Si i at I oe ‘edb pbseoaamaears 95. 43 40.5 

Rochester. : ; — shin o eel sé ‘ade 87. 58 40.2 

Syracuse... cine dcddd aR ennadpniinks adldindind eee cesvocaddae ee 85. 6 41.0 
Ohio: 

I isin ccliiiaiticalives pciapbiadddendiguagwebee . ehectwal psp aband sAaseeicebcaadaadaeel 93. 72 38.9 

Cincinnati Ay 3 iad eiianien a J 87. 04 41.2 

Cleveland. ahi ;. * ' 95. 64 41.0 

Toledo 93. 49 | 39. 6 

Youngstown 104. 37 | 40.5 
Oklahoma: Tulsa : 87. 31 | 40.8 
Oregon: Portland. AS. ei . i 84. 78 | 37.9 
Pennsylvania: 

ee Ee panei Ke emmleadineiaiel Se 85. 41 | 40.1 

Pittsburgh - - - Cicie es Se citd tle aabbie handel dinates 99.70 | 40.2 
Washington: Seattle oN eathias Sesh Rind iek te decades iecacoenisntditie a 92. 38 | 39.8 
Wee: DTI oF dikcinesd ee edd ncckcecdsdatunccunsdalstcedbhyeke 94. 90 | 40. 





Mr. Porter. I would like also to point out in the chairman’s 
hometown that carpenters make $2.50 per hour. 

The CuarrMan. A lot of them are unemployed now. 

Mr. Porrsr. An electrician makes $2.90 an hour; printers make 
$2.32 an hour; linotype operators make $2.39 an hour—that is going 
up to $2.47 an hour now; bricklayers, $3.35 an hour; plumbers, $3 an 
hour; welders, $3 an hour; teachers start at $2.80 an hour. 

The CHarrRMAN. You cannot make a fair comparison with that 
because those people do not have regular annual salaries. They are 
not assured of that wage throughout the year, as you know. 

Mr. Rosrson. How do you compare a postal employee with a 
welder in an industrial plant, or bricklayer on a construction job? 

Mr. Porrsr. They are production workers. 

The CHarRMAN. You are assuming the employees have full time 
employment which many of them do not have. 

Mr. Porter. Many of them do in my community. 

The CuarrMan. I do no believe you have ever visited Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Lestnskx1. We had a statement by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Humphrey, the other day, that prosperity is very high. 
Evidently you do not agree with him on that point? 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons. May I report to you, Mr. Chairman, that we went 
into the question of comparing the salaries of the building trades, 
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carpenters, and bricklayers and so on, with the salaries of postal 
employees. We did not feel it was very valid. 

However, Mr. Gray, who is the president of the building and con- 
struction trades department, AFL-CIO, gave us the annual earnings 
of his bricklayers, carpenters, and so on, and they were substantially 
lower than the present average earnings of the postal employees. 

We did not introduce those, however, because we felt it was a very 
unfair comparison. We felt that pay was for only a part of the year 
in each case. 

The CHarrMan. It is not a fair comparison. One is full-time em- 
ployment throughout the year; the other is not full-time employment. 

Mr. Cepersera. I checked with the contractors in my area. The 
average of those particular trades is about 40 weeks a year. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Gray says the national average is somewhat less 
than that, of actual full-time work. It varies, of course, seasonally 
so much in different areas of the country. 

Mr. Gross. If you want to argue the work period, I call attention 
to the fact that schoolteachers’ salaries, which you cite, are based on 
approximately 9 months’ employment. 

The point I want to really make is this: In Little Rock, Ark., you 
have one of the highest averages for letter carriers, $4,388. Yet you 
have in Little Rock, Ark., a quit rate of 1.07, which is substantially 
high. How do you account for that? Is Little Rock one of the 
Southern States? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; it is. I will have to check into it. We 
checked on the quit rate in Olympia, Wash. We did look that one up. 
We found there were two employees quit in Olympia, Wash., because 
there are so few there, two employees quitting gives you a high 
percentage. 

I would like to look up the reason for Little Rock if the quit rate 
is high there. 

Mr. Gross. Is this the Budget Bureau’s chart? 

Mr. Lyons. I believe so. They had charts on turnover, I believe. 

Mr. Gross. The quit rate comes mostly in the—— 

Mr. Lyons. That is true. The heaviest quit rate is in the first 6 
months of employment. That is true of the post office, too. 

Mr. Lestnski. You compare firemen. Firemen are 24 hours on 
and 24 hours off. They are on duty but they sleep part of that time. 
They might be called on occasion. When they are off they have 
other jobs. That is correct in Detroit, and in Dearborn and cities 
in that area: 24 on and 24 off. 

How can you compare that? 

Mr. Lyons. The shifts vary almost with every city. In some cases 
we found they were working a 72-hour week on duty, a 72-hour week, 
Of course, that includes their practice drills, their training, lectures, 
and everything else. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Three days? 

Mr. Lyons. At other places they had all different sorts of arrange- 
ments. It is 12 hours on and 12 hours off in some cities. It is just 
apparently set up by the individual cities in accordance with their 
preference. We could not find any regular pattern to it. 

Mr. Lesinskr. In other words, you are disputing your own argu- 
ment. You are trying to compare something here and there is no 
comparison. ‘Teachers work 9 months of the year. I know about 
them, too. They get jobs on the side in 3 months. 
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Mr. Lyons.: They go to school, too. Most of them do during the 
summer months. 

Mr. Lesinskr. They work, also. There is no comparison there 
at all. 

The CHarrman. What did you say is the national average of quit 
rate in the postal service? 

Mr. Lyons. Our national average? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, the quits, as you call them. How does the 
rate compare with that for other occupations? 

Mr. Lyons. The total turnover rate in the postal service is less 
than one-third of that in industry and it is about one-half of that in 
the rest of the Government. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Lyons, why is it there is such a demand for 
schoolteachers throughout the whole country and they have lowered 
the qualifications for teachers in order to have someone available? 

Mr. Lyons. First of all, teachers, of course, almost everywhere, 
have to have at least a bachelor’s degree from college. Naturally, 
the cost of that education is quite high and, of course, it cuts down the 
number of potential applicants. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. We have found in Michigan and throughout parts 
of the whole country there is a demand for teachers in this Nation 
and they have lowered their qualifications to get teachers. 

The CuarrMan. They do not réquire college degrees? 

Mr. Lestnsk1r. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Not even a B. A. degree or a B. S. degree? 

Mr. Lesinskr. No, sir; not even a B.S. degree. 

Mr. Lyons. My daughter is a teacher in California, and I know they 
have not lowered the requirements in that State, sir. In fact, she 
would have to go to school every year and get a masters degree before 
she can continue teaching. 

The CuarrmMan. How much is she making right now as a teacher? 

Mr. Lyons. I don’t know, sir. I think it is about the same rate 
as shown on the chart for Sacramento, Calif. 

The CHatRMAN. These turnovers include quits as well as those who 
retired, or resigned, from the service? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; deaths and all kinds. Also, it includes all 
separations for any reason. In our case it includes separations of 
temporaries other than Christmas temporaries. So our record on that 
is very good on a national basis, Mr. Chairman. As in all things on a 
national basis, there are areas where it is higher than it is in other areas. 
It is higher in some of the high-cost metropolitan cities than it is in 
the areas where the costs are not so high. 

The CHarrMAN. You gave the percentage on turnover. What is 
the percentage on quits? 

Mr. Lyons. From January to December 1956 our quit rate was 
forty-one one-hundredths of a percent as compared to ninety-five 
one-hundredths of a percent for all other Government agencies, in- 
cluding the post office, and 1.59 for industry. The industrial figures, 
of course, are compiled by the Department of Labor. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuity. Mr. Lyons, aside from the general overall problem 
about the desire of a wage increase and in spite of what we might be 
able to accomplish in attempting to solve that problem, you will still 
have the srobleni-i has come up several times during the hearings 
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here—of the wages of the postal employees comparing not quite as 
favorably in some areas as it does in others. 

Mr. Lyons. That is true. 

Mr. Broyurtu, In spite of what we do you are still going to have 
that problem existing if you have an overall wage increase through- 
out the country. You stated here yesterday, as I understand, that 
you do not favor a wage increase in certain areas of the country with- 
out having it all over the country. That would be pretty difficult to 
administer; would it not? 

Mr. Lyons. Congressman Broyhill, we felt it would be extremely 
difficult to administer. ’ 

Mr. Broyumu. So in spite of what we do here in adjusting the 
wages, you would still have the same problem in the metropolitan 
areas? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. The Post Office Department has lived with 
that problem for many, many years. 

Mr. Broyuiy. I wonder whether or not we have a solution to that 
problem if we give the Post Office Department the same flexibility 
that we give the Civil Service in that you can, at some levels or in 
some areas, start employees at higher than the starting step, maybe a 
step 3 or 4 for letter carriers, where the letter carriers starting salaries 
do not compare with other industry. 

If your turnover or quits are higher at the starting level or starting 
step would that not help to alleviate the problem in some of the areas 
in spite of what we do in the overall wage? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, it would be a very great help to us and for this 
reason particularly. You will note that the Post Office Department 
salary structure is a rate range. At 6 years you reach the top of the 
range. You have to be there 6 years to reach that top. Only above 
that do you have the longevity grades at 13, 18, and 25 years. In 
industry, for example, you have seen some comparisons with drivers 
of medium and light trucks. 

The Post Office Department has about 80,000 drivers. Those men 
in industry are either paid on a single-rate basis or at most a pro- 
bationary rate for 6 months and then go to the going rate in 6 months. 
That means that we are competing with a rate structure which would 
be very competitive near the top in these metropolitan areas, but not 
competitive at our entrance rate. 

Therefore, if we could hire up to the midpoint of the range even, 
it would be a great help to us in the higher cost areas. 

Mr. Broyuitu. Then it would be desirable for the Post Office 
Department to have that flexibility? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; it would. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. In other words, the gentleman would say that the 
entrance rate should be raised? 

Mr. Lyons. I said that I felt it would be desirable to have flexibility 
on entrance rates so that we could hire at a higher rate in the metro- 
politan areas where there are shortages of employees, where employ- 
ment is very high. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Can we take it from your statement that the en- 
trance rate is too low and should be increased? 

Mr. Lyons. No, I did not make that statement. 

The CHarrMan. He did not say that. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I know what he said. I will put it this way: 
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We can deduce from your statement that the entrance rate is too 
low, in many instances. 

Mr. Lyons. In certain metropolitan areas we would like to hire at 
the midpoint of the rate range. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. For the record to be correct, would it not be proper 
to say that the gentleman from Michigan deduces that and let us, 
every one of us, deduce for himself? 

Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions. 

With respect to your statement about the administrative difficulties, 
Mr. Lyons, in the higher cost metropolitan areas, are the administra- 
tive problems more difficult or insurmountable, than, say, the admin- 
istrative problems of the administration of the Bacon-Davis Act? 

In other words, there is a program and there is machinery whereby a 
prevailing rate is applied to Government contract for construction 
and so on. 

Are the administrative problems any more insurmountable and, if 
so, in what particular with respect to the postal pay? 

Mr. Lyons. In this particular, sir, the Post Office Department is a 
single employer. As a result, when you attempt to draw a line, say a 
street intersection or a street, where the rates that you pay on one 
side of the street are higher as compared to those on the other, it is 
difficult for the employee to understand why he should be doing exactly 
the same work on the other side of the street, and get something less. 

That would not be true if the Post Office could consolidate its 
operations in metropolitan centers as the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
do. They do not have any employees outside of those areas and there- 
fore can pay different rates in different areas. 

But it is very difficult when you have a rural carrier who meets 
another rural carrier, even if you tried to make all these area lines 
out in the country, which would be impossible up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard as you know. 

We would be cutting through some town no matter where we drew 
the line. That is the big problem. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Of course, is it not true on the other hand, and I 
realize it is not as sharply defined, but is it not true that somewhere 
there are bordering lines between high living cost areas and relatively 
low living cost areas so that there is by virtue of factors over which the 
employee has no control a discrimination in fact which is the very 
heart of this problem we are dealing with? 

Mr. Lyons. There is no question that, as the Postmaster General 
said, our salary rates are more favorable in relation to other rates in 
some areas than they are in others. 

Our difficulty with that is, Congressman, that in small cities in the 
North and small cities in the Middle West, little towns, in some cases 
they have just as low a living cost rate as the southern cities. 

Those northern metropolitan areas are the problem areas, the Pacific 
coast, the Middle West particularly. 

Yet small towns in those same areas have a lower living cost, lower 
rent, lower everything. 

Mr. JouansENn. I am not trying to minimize the problem. I think 
it is a very acute problem and difficult one. I certainly do not profess 
to have the answer, but it seems to me we are caught in a vicious 
dilemma if we conc cede that there are, stated conservatively, less 
favorable pay situations in these metropolitan areas, and it might be 
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interesting if we had charts similar to the ones prepared for the 48 
State capitals, if we had them for the 48 largest cities in the United 
States. 

It might be a very interesting comparison and might highlight the 
other side of the problem. 

It seems to me we are caught in the dilemma of either grossly 
overpaying in certain areas at the expense of the taxpayers, or seriously 
underpaying in certain other areas or else we have to have some kind 
of recognition of the cost-of-living factor on an area or regional basis. 

Now, I have one other question. 

What is your feeling, the feeling of the Department, with respect 

to the type of proposal made by Mrs. St. George, forgetting about the 
addition she proposes for the base pay? Forgetting about that, 
agreeing that is in controversy, what is the Department’s feeling 
about the escalator principle in relation to the cost of living? 
- Mr. Lyons. Of course, as you know, the position of the administra- 
tion was stated in the last part of the President’s letter, so that 
anything that would result in a general increase the Department 
could not recommend. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I meant to lift my question out of the context of 
this year and this particular pay raise proposal, if the gentleman is 
willing to answer with respect to the basic principle in vacuum, not 
in relation to this particular year. 

If the gentleman feels that he should not answer it in view of the 
President's letter, I will not press him. I do not want to embarrass 
any member of the executive branch. 

Mr. Lyons. If you wish an answer on the theory of the escalator 
clauses, I say this: that industry has been moving away from them 
rather than toward them. They have not been too satisfactory to 
the employee organization in industry, either. 

So I would have personally a grave question as to entering into that 
sort of thing in the Government. 

The CHarrMan. I wish you would insert in the record at this point 
the various salary increases that the postal employees have received 
beginning with July 1, 1945. 

Mr. Lyons. May we supply those to you, Mr. Chairman? We can 
give them to you this afternoon some time. 

Mr. Corserr. Would they not be in the copies of the hearings last 
year? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, last year, but they will not be in the hearings 
this year unless we put them in the record. 

How many increases have there been since July 1, 1945? 

Mr. Lyons. There have been six. 

Mr. Corserttr. Mr. Chairman, I think appended there, following 
that, if I may have permission to insert it, is the figure on how that 
compares with the cost of living since January 1, 1945? 

The CHarrMan. Very well, that may be done. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 
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The statistics presented below, except for 1957, are for the years in which postal 
pay increases were enacted. The cost-of-living information is computed from the 
Consumer Price Index reports published by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Percentage increase 
(cumulative) 





Year In starting 

In cost of salary of 
living postal clerks 

and letter 

carriers 

Percent Percent 
DOD, 6 cence dcnescs nccccsndvecddcsossssnnschdabedebmuadigdssdeha ddl pueda anes Gea 
1946_. 8. 45 23. 5 
1948_. 33. 68 50.0 
i tindinn diinn i adadaaukehe lac Ndsiaes sca ihe lihion win tone cp hdilaon ste canal 32. 38 68.8 
SIE 4 cneuarentiidareinunkekn icadtee cleats incdbiiknaisucemaaiehiediiiietaehiescdalate teas ae 44. 34 92.4 
| eae J i sibusecedstiblian seudsse oqubddebidabbbadbimabobadbaade 48. 89 115.3 
aad cccttbbeciiitbcrnnnnie eleatbieectidebinnceh aban biteiiiael 55. 53 115.3 





Mr. Lyons. January 1, 1945, $400 across-the-board annual rate 
employees, 20 cents an hour for hourly rate employees, and 20 percent 
for fourth-class postmasters. 

The Cuarrman. Is that Public Law 134? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter. With regard to this compilation here which is entitled 
‘“‘Wage Rate Comparisons, June 1957,’ I note that the salaries for the 
teachers, patrolmen, and firemen are as of January 1957? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Porter. Patrolmen and firemen, there have been substantial 
changes and probably upward, would you not agree, in many cases? 

Mr. Lyons. I doubt if there have been many. Where there was an 
increase contemplated, that is that had already been passed, we 
included that for the policemen and firemen. 

Mr. Porter. But has not the trend of the wages in these fields been 
upward? 

Mr. Lyons. The national trend for policemen and firemen, [ think 
it 1s, sir. 

The CxHarrmMan. Will you answer my question and supply the 
information? 

Mr. Lyons. June 30, 1948, $450 across the board on annual rates; 
25 cents an hour on hourly rates, and 25 percent for fourth-class 
postmasters. 

November 1, 1949, $120 on annual rate. Two and five-tenths cents 
on hourly rate, 5 percent for fourth-class postmasters, a $200 increase 
for regulars entrance salaries, $100 more per annum for temporaries 
and three longevity grades added for certain employees. 

July 1, 1951, $400 on the annual rate. Twenty cents on the hourly 
rate, and 20 percent for fourth-class postmasters, plus elimination of 
the first 2 salary grades and 1 or 2 grade advancements for the em- 
ployees therein. 

March 1, 1955, a 6 percent basic salary increase and December 3, 
1955, an additional 2.1 percent upon reclassification of positions— 
that is Public Law 68, 84th Congress—that rate increased first year 
payroll cost $237 million because it involved elimination again of the 
lower steps. 
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The CuatrMan. I do not think you included the first increase given 
postal employees. I was on the old Post Office Committee at that 
time and helped draft the legislation. 

Public Law 134 was enacted and went into effect July 1, 1945. 
That provided an increase of $400. 

Mr. Lyons. This starts January 1, 1946, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
have that other. 

The CuatrMan. There was a postal salary increase provided by 
Public Law 134, effective July 1, 1945. 

Now, you have given us the various acts increasing the postal 
employee compensation, and practically all of them gave them straight 
across-the-board equal pay increases for all employees regardless of 
the character of the work or responsibility. 

Now, what effect did that have, in your opinion, upon the entire 
postal salary structure? 

Mr. Lyons. It was very destructive, sir—destructive to the point 
where the Department was having difficulty getting regular clerks 
and letter carriers to accept first-line supervisory positions because 
the differential was not great enough, and difficulty, as we testified 
during the hearings on Public Law 68, in getting some of the super- 
visors to accept additional responsibility. Even though they got some 
more money it was not sufficient to warrant taking night tours and 
that sort of thing. 

The CuatrMan. You played a very prominent part in the enact- 
ment of Public Law 68 so far as concerns preparation of the legislation 
and presenting it to this committee. That was a very, very fine salary 
act. It gives proper pay according to the responsibilities and duties. 

What effect do you think that another across-the-board wage in- 
crease to all, regardless of the kind of work done and regardless of 
the position held, would have upon Public Law 68? 

Mr. Lyons. It would start a return to the same conditions that 
prevailed when the law was enacted, Mr. Chairman. It would, of 
course, lower the percentage differential between the various levels in 
the service, which is very destructive to incentive of employees in 
seeking advancement to higher level positions. 

The CHarrMAN. Let us discuss the fringe benefits that postal em- 
ployees receive. I believe Postmaster General Summerfield testified 
that the various fringe benefits, over and above postal employees’ 
salaries now average about 29 percent of the salary paid to the em- 
ployees; is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. Taking a net salary figure, the fringe benefits 
cost an additional 29 percent. 

The CuarrMan. How much have those fringe benefits increased in 
value to the employee during the last 10 years? 

Mr. Lyons. The percentage of total payroll cost has doubled 
approximately. It was a little over 14 percent. 

The CuHarrMAN. How much are these various fringe benefits costing 
the Post Office Department today? 

Mr. Corserr. What does he mean by net salary? Is that after 
withholding taxes and retirement deductions, or what? 

Mr. Lyons. No. For instance, we show as a part of our gross 
salary cost annual-leave and sick-leave salaries. Your net salary 
would be the salary paid for actually working and deducting the salary 
paid for annual leave and sick leave. 
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Mr. Corsetr. Would that make a difference of multiple millions 
of dollars between that salary and gross salaries? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, annual leave vacations, for example, are con- 
sidered a fringe benefit, as is sick leave commonly considered a fringe 
benefit. 

Your retirement plan, group insurance, uniforms, those things, are 
considered fringe benefits. 

The CHatrMAN. How do these fringe benefits given to postal em- 
ployees compare with fringe benefits of employees in private industry? 

Mr. Lyons. I think we compare very favorably on fringe benefits 
in private industry. The cost, Mr. Chairman, is $538 million for fiscal 
year 1956. 

The reason I say we do compare favorably is that I know of no com- 
panies in private industry that have for all rank-and-file employees as 
much as 26 working days’ vacation. That is 5 calendar weeks plus 
an additional working day. That is quite high as compared to the 
present practice in private industry. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us, Mr. Lyons, what percentage of the 
net payroll the cost of the retirement plan is? 

Mr. Lyons. It is 6% percent of the gross payroll. 

Mr. Davis. Does it ‘figure out accurately 6% percent? 

Mr. Lyons. That is by law that we contribute 6% percent of our 
payroll to the retirement fund. The Department now does beginning 
the first of July. 

Mr. Davis. That contribution has not been made every year, has it? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir. The Department will start making it on the 
ist of July. In past years the Congress has appropriated the funds 
directly to the Civil Service Commission. 

It is my understanding some years in the past they did not do so. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, that is what I understand. 

What percentage has been appropriated, if you know, for the years 
that the appropriation was made? 

Mr. Lyons. I could not answer that, sir. That is administered by 
the Civil Service Commission and I don’t have the data. 

Mr. Corserr. | think in that regard, Judge, we have done every- 
thing from not putting any funds in the retirement to rather sub- 
stantial amounts. 

But, never to my knowledge has the Congress passed an amount 
equal to the 6 percent or 5 percent, whatever it should have been, 
with the possible exception of 1 year when they did start to keep the 
thing in balance and then they gave it up and changed it to this other 
procedure. 

Mr. Davis. That was my understanding. I wanted to get it in 
the record if Mr. Lyons knew it. 

The CHarrMaNn. The contributions started out at 2% percent, I 
believe, and now the regular rate is 6% percent. 

Mr. Consett. The points that Mr. Davis and I are stressing are 
that the Congress in years past has not made the payment that it is 
required to make. 

Mr. CeprrsBere. On these average annual salaries listed for letter 
carriers, do they include the longevity figures? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; they do. They do not include, of course, 
overtime, nor do they include the 10 percent shift differential. 
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Mr. Crere ia. With reference to that 26-day annual leave, that 
inures to the benefit of the employee after a specified number of years 
in the service? A man in service 1 year does not get 26 days? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct, sir. That is after 15 years. The 
generosity as compared to private industry is in equal proportion be- 
ginning with the first year. I mentioned the maximum there because 
private industry also increases leave as a general rule with length of 
service. 

Mr. Crerecua. What does it start at, at the end of 1 year? 

Mr. Lyons. It is 13 working days at the end of 90 days’ service 
and 13 working days, of course, is 24% calendar weeks. 

Mr. Crerevia. And it goes to 26 days at the end of 15 years? 

Mr. Lyons. No, there is 20 working days after 3 years. That is 
4 calendar weeks after 3 years and then after 15 it is 26 working days. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, that only brought the postal workers on 
an equal basis with the other classified workers; is that not correct? 

Mr. Lyons. I believe that is so. I was comparing it to private 
industry, though. Not the rest of the Government. 

I think it is the same now for all of the Government. 

Mr. JoHansEeN. Mr. Lyons, I think the record is abundantly clear 
that the Department is not in favor of the pay increase. I do not 
want to ask you to cooperate in opposing your own position, but I 
would like to ask you the iffy question if you feel it can be answered 
consistent with the position that the Department takes. 

What does the gentleman regard as the best method of applying a 
pay increase if some day in the future there is one—a percentage in- 
crease, a stated amount of increase, or a sort of spot adjustment in the 
whole scale of the pay increases? 

What is the best or what is the least damaging in respect to the 
relationships that you have sought to establish in Public Law 68? 

Mr. Lyons. A percentage increase. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. A single uniform percentage increase? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. Congress debated, and certainly this committee, 
for many, many weeks, the relationship that should exist between the 
various levels of work in the postal service. As you know, Congress 
established 20 different levels, starting out with the lowest one. A 
percentage increase obviously maintains the same percentage differ- 
entials that previously existed. 

If the value of the dollar goes down, obviously the theory is that 
you should maintain the same relative incentive to advance that you 
established in Public Law 68. 

Mr. JoHaNseN. Thank you. 

Mr. Lyons. May I answer your next question here, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Lyons. You requested that we have available comparisons 
such as we had of salary levels for regular clerks and letter carriers 
and the salaries paid by private business in the larger cities for posi- 
tions of similar level of difficulty and responsibility. This, of course, 
is where we get to the metropolitan cities. 

You saw these charts, sir. They were presented by the Bureau of 
the Budget. So we are not presenting all of them, but just some typi- 
cal ones to indicate how we now stand. 

This data was compiled by the Department of Labor insofar as 
these wage surveys are concerned. The Department of Labor also 
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cooperated with us in arriving at jobs which they considered similar 
to the jobs in our level 4. 

For example, the Post Office Department, as I previously mentioned, 
has a great many truck drivers, medium trucks. We have about 
70,000 or 80,000 of those. This is the New York City rate. It is as 
up to date as it is possible to get, it is April 1957. 

Payroll clerks, shipping and receiving clerks, perform work that is 
somewhat similar to that of our clerks. You will note those rates. 
If you still have the charts which I distributed yesterday, the first 
rate shown at the top of this red line is the starting wage for regulars. 

The dotted line is the midpoint; the top rate is shown without 
longevity, that is after 6 years; $2.12 an hour is the top rate. 

You will note that our actual hiring rate for substitutes is higher 
than the $1.76. It is $1.82 an hour since substitutes are paid only 
for hours actually worked and do not receive holiday pay. 

The Congress in passing Public Law 68 decided that the only fair 
way was to increase that substitute rate so that if the substitute 
worked a normal year he would end up with the same total money as 
the regular would, less the holiday. 

So our actual hiring rate, since we hire virtually all our employees 
as substitutes, is $1.82. 

Since in the metropolitan centers we hire most of them for night 
work, that is increased 10 percent for 6 of their 8-hour tour usually, 
since we pay a 10 percent differential for work from 6 in the evening 
until 6 in the morning. 

The third column here shows exactly the effect of the bill upon 
which we are testifying on the relative rate. This bill, H. R. 2474, 
would raise our entrance level 50 percent, to $2.64. It would raise 
our maximum level, less our longevity, to $2.93. 

In 3 years, since the number “of steps are reduced by this bill, all 
of the clerks and carriers would be at $2.93 who are currently em- 
ployed, if they continued employment. 

That illustrates the effect of H. R. 2474 which the committee is 
considering. 

The CuarrmMan. There has been some question about the accuracy 
of the estimates of the Post Office Department as to the cost of H. R. 
2474. I believe the Post Office Department says it will cost about 
$1,039 million. I understand that in my absence testimony was in- 
troduced to the effect that it would cost only about $700 million. 

What about that? 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who made that estimate, 
is here, Mr. Walsh, of our Controllers Division. He submitted to the 
committee a detailed breakdown of the estimate showing a table. 

If I may, it would be proper for him to explain exactly how it was 
made and what he considers its validity. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Walsh, you can explain the estimate 
of the cost of H. R. 2474 

Mr. Wausu. The table is based on the employment that is budgeted 
for the fiscal year 1958, for each class of employee totaling approxi- 
mately 535,000 man-years of service. It is based on the original 
budget presentation. The changes that would result from the supple- 
mental that is now under consideration by Congress are not fully 
reflected. 

It would increase our employment to somewhat above 540,000 
man-years in the field service. 
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The comparisons are made for each class of employee separately, 
based on the scale that is provided by Public Law 68, comparing that 
to the scale for each step and level that would be provided for by the 
proposed bill, which, of course, correspond. And, of course, each 
class of employee was handled separately and man-years of employ- 
ment for each group of employees was calculated separately. 

The Cuarrman. You have been in the Post Office Department a 
good many years? 

Mr. Wausau. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How many years have you been in the Department? 

Mr. Watsu. I started in 1918. About 38 years, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What is your official title now? 

Mr. Watsu. I am Assistant Controller for Accounting. 

The CHarrMAN. What is your estimate of the total cost of H. R. 
2474? 

Mr. WatsH. $1,039 million, based on 1958 employment, that is the 
fiscal year which begins the Ist of July. 

The Cuarrman. How many employees are there in the postal serv- 
ice today? 

Mr. Watsxu. We have approximately 520,000 employees, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. How many of the 520,000 are regular, classified 
employees? 

Mr. Watsu. I don’t have that figure as of today, but as of June 
30, 1956, we had 508,587 employees. 

Of them, 373,383 were full-time employees and 135,204 were part- 
time employees. 

The CHarrMan. They are all classified? The part-time employees 
were classified as well as the full-time employees? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes; that includes classified jobs as well as some tem- 
porary substitute employment. 

The CuHatrman. How many regular classified employees do you 
have, how many classified substitutes do you have, and how many 
temporary substitutes do you have, who are not classified today? 

Mr. Watsu. I don’t have that figure here. 

The CHarrMAN. Can you tell us, General Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. We have 448,000 classified regulars and substitutes who 
are working full time. The figures that he gave you in saying that we 
have 520,000, of course, do not include the Christmas temporaries. 

The number of temporary unclassified employees has been dropping 
very rapidly because of the legislation passed by the Congress which 
enabled the Department to convert to classified status the temporaries 
who had had a certain length of service. 

That figure changes so very rapidly, Mr. Chairman, that it is drop- 
ping down so that it is probably somewhere around 50,000 to 60,000 
at the outside now. 

The CuarrMan. It has been decreasing since the enactment of 
Public Law 68? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; it has, particularly since last year the Congress 
enacted a bill which enabled us to convert these employees who had 
been on the rolls for some time, but were not within reach on the 
register. 

May I say that, in connection with making the estimates on any 
increases in ‘salary, it is easy to overlook the ‘fact that, for example, 
we pay a 10- -percent night differential. If the salary goes up, in 
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addition to the basic salary cost increase, we get a cost increase that 
is very substantial in the dollar figure for that 10 percent. 

The same will be true on the 6% percent for the retirement fund; 
the same thing is true on our time and a half for all work over 8 hours 
for the regulars. 

You compound those things. Even the group insurance which the 
Congress passed a year ago is bracketed so that, if the salaries go up, 
the employee gets a larger amount of insurance and the Government’s 
contribution toward that cost increases. 

In passing pay bills or considering pay bills and in arriving at cost, 
we must include those costs. 

The CuHarrMan. The regular clerks and carriers work a regular 
40-hour week. They do not work overtime or get payment for 
overtime except at Christmas. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. No, Mr. Chairman. They do not work extra days 
except at C hristmastime, the month of December, but many of them 
do work more than 8 hours in a day, and for that they get time and a 
half. 

The Cuairman. They do not get compensatory time? 

Mr. Lyons. Not for work over 8 hours in the day. They are paid 
at time and a half, the regulars are, for work over 8 hours in the day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you have many regulars that are working over 
8 hours a day? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; we have substantial numbers of regulars who 
are working over 8 hours in a day. I don’t know if Mr. Walsh can 
give you our overtime cost offhand or not, but there are substantial 
numbers of them. 

Mr. Wats. Of course, most of the overtime, at least 90 percent 
overtime that is in our annual cost, is incurred at Christmastime. 
But throughout the year there is a relatively smaller part of overtime 
in our cost to take care of the emergency situation. We could supply 
the current figures for overtime cost. 

The CHarrMaNn. I wish you would do that. All right. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Overtime 






































Clerks | Carriers 

Overtime hours used: | - 
Postal quarter 1, June 30 to Oct. 19, 1956.....................-.-...---.-- 77, 335 274, 723 
Postal quarter 2, Oct. 20, 1956, to Jan. 11, 1957........--.------.--- ald 6, 711, 374 | 4, 950, 127 
Postal quarter 3, Fam: 1S 0 AWS. 6, Wl ccc cccccnccanwcecdiccscsecucesssd | 196, 500 180, 287 
Total overtime hours used, June 30, 1956, to Apr. 5, 1957__.......-.-.--- 7, 185, 209 5, 405, 137 
Total salary payments, June 30, 1956, to » ADF, TT lanl Rs lle | $682, 703,000 | $482, 651, 000 
RAGS CHEE GF WTEC rn bd cotincidcs dinicdudbtaddccddccttekeciucccudebeecdsebac 22, 561, 556 | 16, 647, 822 
eee ee ee nn evibinbundneupmmepammnnatnsed’ | 660, 141, 444 | 466, 003, 178 
Percent of overtime to tota! salary payments. -..............----.------------ 3.3 3.4 





Mr. Creretua. Mr. Walsh, is it not so that one of the major com- 
plaints of the regulars i is that they had no overtime, with the result 
that substitutes in many instances earn more than the regulars, and 
for that reason some substitutes do not want to be classified when 
their name is reached on the record? That creates an inequality, 
does it not? 
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Mr. Wausu. There have been substitutes in quite a few numbers 
recently that have turned down regular appointments because they 
are now working more than 40 hours a week. 

Mr. Creretita. That seems to me not only general, but it seems to 
be the rule now. As a result, the substitutes are earning more than 
the regulars. The regulars have to quit at the end of 40 hours. The 
executives come in and, in many instances, they are not as well quali- 
fied as the regulars. Does that not create an inequiality that should 
be considered? 

Mr. Lyons. Congressman, under the law, the Department, if it 
wants to have someone work a sixth day in the week, has to provide a 
compensatory day off the following week for the regulars. That is 
not true in the case of the substitute. 

So that, in effect, the regulars are prohibited, except in the month 
of December, from working more than the basic 40-hour week insofar 
as extra days are concerned. 

They can work extra hours, but, naturally, the tendency of the 
Department and the postmaster is to use substitutes for those extra 
hours, because substitutes are paid straight time and if they are 
experienced it costs the Government less than it would to work the 
regulars after hours. 

Mr. Crertetua. If we gave them the opportunity to work overtime 
and the law could be changed to eliminate that prohibition against 
working the sixth day without giving them the day off the following 
week, would that not release some of the feeling that is engendered 
by some of these men having to go out and get another job? They 
would continue in their same work and get extra money for that. 

Mr. Lyons. You will recall that the Post Office Department recom- 
mended that at the time Public Law 68 was under consideration. 

Mr. CeperBera. Is it not true that most of your carrier routes are 
based on being covered in a specific number of hours during the day 
and it would be more than an unusual situation to require additional 
time to cover that. 

Mr. Lyons. That is true, sir, but they also are covered 6 days a 
week, not 5. We do have occasion other than Christmas, particularly 
such times as Easter and other times like that, when we have an 
unusual mail load, and it would have been helpful to us to be able to 
use a regular on that sixth day and pay him for it rather than give him 
a compensatory day. The Postal Transportation Service has par- 
ticular difficulty at times with sudden mail loads and not being able 
to have their regular work. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. As I understand, the law is that you have the 
prerogative either to give a man compensatory time for 1 day or to 
pay him time and a half for over 40 hours; is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir; we don’t have any choice. If we work a man 
an extra day during the week we must give him compensatory time. 

The CuarrMan. However, if he works 9 or 10 hours in 1 day he is 
entitled to time and a half for the overtime? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lxestnsxt. You say you can pay him time and a half? 

Mr. Lyons. For hours over 8 in a day only. If we work a regular 
man, Monday through Saturday, we cannot pay him for Saturday. 
We have to give him a compensatory day during the immediate next 
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Mr. Lestnski. Do you recommend changing the law to pay him an 
extra day at time and a half? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; we do. We recommended that when Public 
Law 68 was under consideration. 

Mr. Lustnski. Do you believe you would be saving money by doing 
so? 

Mr. Lyons. Under the restricted circumstances under which we 
would use the authority we believe we can because there are many 
times when the regular can do more than a couple of temporaries. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CuprerBERG. Would we not be faced then with a situation of 
having a number of substitutes who have been working on Saturdays 
and filling i in for vacations and sick leave and so forth that would not 
be available to us? 

Mr. Lyons. I don’t believe it would affect the regular substitutes 
at all. It would affect only these temporaries who are called in in 
various sorts of emergencies. I believe the regular substitutes would 
continue just about w vhere the “y are. 

Mr. Corserr. Why would they not then seek to become regulars 
if they were going to have the same advantages on overtime? 

Mr. Lyons. We believe it would prove an incentive. Actually, it is 
only in the cities where outside employment is at a very high level, 
where we have had the difficulty and have had to schedule substitutes 
for more hours than really is right to schedule them for. 

That led some of the substitutes to feel that they were better off 
as substitutes in total income by working the extra hours, working 6 
days a week, as much sometimes as 9 or 10 hours a day, than they 
would be to accept regular positions. 

Of course, the cure for that is additional employees because we do 
not believe it is fair for anyone to work that long a workweek. 

Mr. Creretia. Mr. Lyons, the terminal at New Haven, which is 
probably one of the largest on the east coast, because of that same 
situation that exists—you cannot work these men more than 40 
hours—they have to resort to getting men from the employment 
agencies and get them off the street, wherever they can locate them. 

They certainly are no help to the Department at all, because they 
are inexperienced. Many of them are floaters. 

Would you be a lot better off by hiring a regular and paying him 
time and a half for overtime work? 

Mr. Lyons. We are sure that under the circumstances we would. 

We also feel, as is indicated here, that we need authority in high- 
cost areas to start these men at $1.94, actually it would be something 
more than $1.94 because you would be starting the substitute and the 
substitute rate is just a little higher than the regular rate. 

The Cuatrman. To what class of employees are you referring, 
when you mention truckdrivers? 

Mr. Lyons. I am referring to cases of certain areas where we 
have an extremely tight labor market. Buffalo is one of them, for 
example, where we are competing with a multiple rate structure 
against largely single rates on most of these jobs. 

When people are just looking at the starting rate alone, without 
all the other benefits, it is sometimes difficult to persuade them that 
postal employment is as good as a bird in the hand at some company 
that pays a slightly higher starting rate. 
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Mr. Lusrnski. We are talking about compensatory time. Would 
you be opposed to 1 of the bills 1 of the members introduced here to 
allow the motor vehicle service and motor transportation service to 
be paid for that day, or compensatory time if an Executive order is 
issued that that is a holiday? 

Whenever the President declares a holiday and the postal employee 
has to work, like your rural carriers and so forth, would you be 
opposed to allowing that full day to be considered for compensatory 
time, to be put on their annual leave, be given annual leave, or to be 
paid for that day additional. 

It is a holiday for the rest of the employees. 

Mr. Lyons. Well, we have an inequity in that area in that as to 
rural carriers and certain other employees we are unable to give them 
the compensatory day when there is an Executive order holiday. We 
do give all of the clerks, and the carriers, and can do so under the 
law, a compensatory day for that since we cannot, a couple of days 
before Christmas, as you know, give people a holiday. 

So we give them a compensatory day within 30 days after that. 
We have been unable to do that because of a peculiarity in the law 
for the rural carriers and for some of the other groups of employees. 
I believe the bill to which you refer is a bill which would enable us to 
extend the same compensatory day privilege to the other employees. 

Mr. Lzstnsk1. In other words, that would equalize the whole setup? 

Mr. Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert my re- 
marks following this point of Mr. Lyons’ testimony. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

(Mr. Lesinski’s remarks follow:) 

The testimony of Mr. Lyons is misleading—perhaps purposely, to obscure the 
facts—for it takes the salaries of schoolteachers which have for many years lagged 
behind the labor force in industry. There is a definite shortage of schoolteachers 
in this country and there are growing evidences of many wives and mothers taking 
these positions at a low salary either to supplement the family income or to tem- 
porarily fill the gap for qualified teachers. The future of America will suffer by 
this aggravated situation. 

The following article taken from the official journal of the Office of Education, 
School Life, March 1956, confirms that fact and vindicates the position of the 
postal employees for an increase in salary. 


{School Life (official journal of the Office of Education, March 1954)]} 
‘TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
“THEY WERE LEFT BEHIND DURING WORLD WAR II 


“Teachers’ salaries vary so much from State to State and from district to dis- 
trict that we cannot easily generalize about them. The State with the lowest 
teachers’ salaries in 1953-54, for instance, paid an annual average of $1,864; the 
State with the highest, $4,787. 

“When we arrive at an average salary for the country as a whole, we have a 
figure that conceals the extremes and portrays neither the plight of the under- 
privileged teacher nor the comparative affluence of the highest paid. Neverthe- 
less, it is a figure that we can compare with some other national average. 

“In the two charts on this page, the average salary of teachers in the full- 
time public elementary and secondary day schools of our country is compared 
with the average personal income of members of the labor force. By ‘teachers’ 
we mean instructional staff—not only classroom teachers but also supervisors, 
principals, librarians, counselors, psychologists, and other specialists. By ‘labor 
force’ we mean all persons 14 years old or older who are employed, or seeking 
employment, in all occupations, agricultural and nonagricultural; in the term are 
included also members of the Armed Forces. 
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‘**Personal income’ of a member of the labor force includes what he receives 
from all sources. Both it and the salary of instructional staff are measured before 
income taxes and other direct personal taxes but after contributions to social 
security, Government retirement, and other social insurance programs. 


Salary of instructional staff compared to income of national labor force, 
in stable dollars (1954-55 purchasing power), 1930-55 


Stable dollars (1954-55 
5,060 





4,000 


Average annual personal income 
per member of labor force 


3,000 


som we average annual salary 
of instructional staff 


2,000 


1930 1934 1938 1942 1946 1950 1954 1955 


“There might be greater logic in a comparison between teachers and profes- 
sional people as a group; but adequate data on the latter are not available. As 
it is, the comparison offered here has its own logic: It shows the salary position of 
the teacher in the United States in relation to that of the average citizen. 

“Tn the first chart the curves show income and salary over the years in terms of 
‘stable’ dollars, i. e., in dollars with the same purchasing power as in 1954-55. 
In the second, the income curve of the labor force is straightened out to become the 
100-percent basis of comparison for the teacher-salary curve, which is expressed 
as & ercent of the labor force income. 

Certain circumstances should be pointed out to explain the considerable ad- 
vantage shown in the charts for teachers in the early years of the 1930’s. We 
have already defined national! labor force as including persons seeking employ- 
ment. Instructional staff, on the other hand, includes only the employed. 
Unemployed teachers, along with the great number of other unemployed during 
the depression years, are counted in with the labor force to depress still further the 
average income level. The only safe conclusion that can be drawn for the decade 
of the 1930’s is that it was far better to be employed as a teacher than to be 
unemployed. 

‘‘With the period that began with mobilization for World War II and continues 
to the present, a different picture emerges. Teachers’ salaries have risen to the 
highest point in their history. Even so—and even with the added advantage 
that is given to the teachers’ curve by the inclusion in the labor curve of everyone 
14 years old or older, unemployed or not—the unfavorable position of teachers 
clearly stands forth. Teachers have not benefited as much as others in the 
national prosperity of recent years; and the average salary of teachers still lags 
significantly behind the average income of the population as a whole.” 


‘* References: Office of Education, Biennial Surveys of Education; U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey 


of Current Business and Current Population Reports; U. 8. Departme nt of Labor, Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, 1947; National Education Association, Advance Estimates.”’ 
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Salary of insiructional staff compared to inco ie of 
national labor force, percentagewise, 1930-55 
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There are many other factors that are to be considered when talking about 
teachers’ salaries. As pointed out in the Government finance brief No. 1, School- 
teachers’ Salaries in Large Cities, 1954-55, issued by the Tax Foundation in 
February 1955, teachers work only about 180 to 190 days a year and the scheduled 
workday is only 5 to 6 hours. Compare that with the 260 or more days per year 
and the 8 to 10 hours that postal employees work. To add to their regular salaries 
teachers also many times undertake summer teaching. In many places they are 
allowed to accumulate sick leave allowances of 70 days and as high as 105 days. 
They are entitled to full pay during the entire cumulative leave period. Although 
attempts are being made to get teachers with academic degrees from accredited 
institutions of higher learning, many cities are continuing to retain nondegree 
teachers on the payrolls. 

In addition, testimony of the Postmaster General and Mr. Lyons shows that 
in Boston patrolmen and firemen receive annual salaries of $4,278 and $4,297, 
respectively, and those salaries are used as further arguments against giving 
postal employees an increase in wages. Following is a pay increase schedule 
effective June 1, 1957, of the Metropolitan Transit Authority of Boston, Mass., 
which shows that the other employees, besides the postal workers, in the Boston 
area have been underpaid and that at least attempts are being made to bring the 
salaries up to today’s costs of living. The lowest paid motorman and conductor 
after a year’s duty is paid $4,622.80 annually. This does not include overtime 
or other fringe benefits. 
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Boston, Mass., Metropolitan Transit Authority, amalgamated part V classifications, 


hours and base rates, 38% hours schedules—40 hours pay—effective June 1, 195? 
nonmiscellaneous employees 


Classifications Flat time Time and Weekly or 
one-half | hourly 








Surface lines: 
Motormen and conductors: 


First 3 months of service $1. 9175 $2. 8763 | $76. 70 
Next 3 months of service - sal 2. 04 3. 06 81. 60 
Do Eoath ‘ i 2.0775 3. 1163 | 83. 10 
a atin 2. 1225 3. 1838 | 84. 90 
Thereafter - - 2. 2225 3. 3338 | 88. 90 
One Man operation: | 
First 3 months of service 2. 04 3. 06 81. 60 
Next 3 months of service 2. 16 3.24 | 86. 40 
Do... 2. 195 3. 2925 | 87. 80 
eden 2. 2425 3. 3638 | 89. 70 
Thereafter 2. 34 3.51 | 93. 60 
PCC operation: j 
First 3 months of service : | 2. 16 3.24 | 86. 40 
Next 3 months of service 2. 2825 3. 4238 91. 30 
Do 2.315 3. 4725 92. 60 
| RS ” 2. 36 3. 54 94. 40 
Thereafter. ._- 2. 4575 3. 6863 | 98. 30 
Rapid transit lines: | 
Motormen 2. 2825 3. 4238 91. 30 
Yard motormen 2. 34 3.51 93. 60 
Yard guards. - 2. 2825 3. 4238 | 91. 30 
Guards: 
First 3 months of service 1.9175 2. 8763 | 76. 70 
Next 3 months of service 2.04 3.06 | 81. 60 
do 2. 0775 3. 1163 83. 10 
4 ao 2. 1225 3. 1838 | 84. 90 
Thereafter ‘ : ‘ 2, 2225 3. 3338 88. 90 
Collectors: | 
First 3 months of service _- 1.93 2.895 | 77. 20 
Next 3 months of service 1, 9925 | 2. 9888 | 79.70 
do 2.0125 3. 0188 | 80. 50 
do . 2. 04 3.06 81. 60 
Thereafter - . _- be 2.07 3. 105 $2. 80 
Porters: 
First 3 months of service a ; . La 2.805 | 74. 80 
Next 3 months of service_- boas 1. 9325 2. 8988 | 77. 30 
aces . ~ 1. 9525 2. 9288 78. 10 
s do 1. 98 2.97 | 79. 20 
Thereafter 2. 0625 3. 0938 | 82. 50 
Head porters 2.1125 3. 1688 | 84. 50 
Elevator men 2. 0875 3. 1313 | 83. 50 
Gatemen 2. 1225 3. 1838 | 84. 90 
Warders 2. 0625 3. 9038 | 82. 50 
Switchmen 2. 1125 3. 1688 | 84. 50 
Train clerks 2. 145 3. 2175 | 85. 80 
Change distributors 1 93. 60 3.51 | 2.34 
Receiving department agents 93. 60 3.51. | 2. 34 
Station receiver ; 1 97. 60 3. 66 2.44 
Miscellaneous employee b 1 82. 80 3. 105 2. 07 
do ‘ ‘ Z 1 82. 50 3. 0938 2. 0625 
1 Weekly. 


Mr. Lyons. The next one of these charts shows the midwestern 
area, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, St. Louis. Here again you will 
note the effect of H. R. 2474 which pays far, far above competitive 
wage rates for those areas. 

Again, Chicago is April 1957. 

As I said before, all of this information on these going rates is com- 
piled by the Department of Labor. You will note that none of them is, 
except in very few instances, above our top rate, but they are above 
our starting rate. 

This green shows the substitute starting rate here which is just a 
little higher. It is $1.82 as compared with the bottom rate for regu- 
lars of $1.76. 
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But our difficulty, of course, has been that we are starting roughly 
where this line is and these going rates are above that starting rate, 
although very rarely do you find one that is above our top rate. 

The next group of cities is Denver, Seattle, and San Francisco. 
Here again with the exception of Denver, the going rates are up to our 
midpoint or thereabouts. 

San Francisco, you will note, is the highest wage area. For a truck 
driver, the going rate is $2.39 as compared to our starting rate of 
$1.82. It is in these kinds of cases where it would give us some help 
if we were permitted the same discretion that they have under the 

class act. 

Now, these are large southern cities, as you will note. One I 
apologize for, New Orleans, because the last data that the Depart- 
ment of Labor had there was November 1955. Those have gone up 
somewhat since then. 

However, not above Dallas. Atlanta and Dallas are the other 
two cities. We had several more recent rates on those Bureau of the 
Budget charts that they had presented for some other Southern cities. 

If you still have your charts that the Bureau of the Budget presented 
the other day, I am sure you can get very recent ones on those last 
three. 

Again, this is just to illustrate where we would be with H. R. 2474 
as compared to where we are now. 

Obviously it would be far, far in excess of anything paid by private 
industry or business. This again would be the effect of the enact- 
ment of H. R. 2474, sir. 

Our current average salary is $4,390 for our regular city carriers. 
This would place their current average at $6,156 a year. 

Finally, we have picked out the largest categories of our employees 
here and indicated the increase in dollars and in percentage under the 
proposed bill. Custodial services, the increase would be $1,990, almost 
$2,000 a year; percentage increase, 52.18 percent. 

The CHarrMan. What would be the average salary of the custodial 
employees under H. R. 2474? 

Mr. CeprerserG. What step would he be in? 

Mr. Lyons. That is level one. 

Mr. CrepERBERG. Step one? 

Mr. Lyons. Most custodial employees are above step one. In fact, 
the regulars are mostly at the top of their rate. What we would 
have to do would be to add these figures to the 

Mr. CeperBerG. That would bring it $5,170 according to this? 

The CHarrmMan. How much, General Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. $5,170 according to the chart Mr. Cederberg has 
there. It sounds a little high to me. That is the difficulty, Mr. 
Chairman, that these are average salaries and average increases 
rather than the increase at the top and the bottom. 

Mr. CreprrsBera. | took the $1,990 and put it in level 1, step 3 
or 4, and it brings it up to $5,170. 

Mr. Lyons. In level one, yes. 

The remainder of these, dollar increases over present average 
salaries, special delivery messengers would average $1,994. Vehicle 
service, $1,918. Transportation service, $1,930. City carriers, 
$1,772. Clerks and mail handlers, about the same, $1,772. Rural 
carriers, $1,797; first-, second-, and third-class postmasters an average 
increase of $1,756. 
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Regional office employees, an average increase of $1,695; post office 
supervisors, an average increase of $1,695. 

Inspectors, an average increase of $1,726. 

Substitute increases in some cases are more and in some cases are 
less because of the difference in the averages of the present rates. 

Mr. Ress. Mr. Lyons, following your chart there, what does the 
average custodial employee now receive? What is the present salary, 
in other words? 

Mr. Lyons. I don’t have the averages. We have the range, but 
not the average. 

The CHarrMan. What is the highest or top salary for custodial 
employees? 

Mr. Lyons. Most custodial employees are in level three under the 
present law. The top salary is $4,020. 

Mr. Ress. Is $4,020 close to the average? 

Mr. Lyons. No, that is the top salary. 

Mr. Rees. You do not have the average? 

Mr. Lyons. I don’t have them right here; no. The average is by 
categories of custodial employees. 

Mr. Rees. Under this bill, how much increase will a custodial em- 

loyee get? What will the employee now paid $4,020 get under the 
bill? 

Mr. Lyons. The average increase is $1,990. 

Mr. Rees. That would be $5,920; is that right? 

Mr. Lyons. $5,740, the top man would get. 

Mr. Rees. He would get $5,740? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Rexs. What does a fourth-class postmaster get now? 

Mr. Lyons. There again there is a range for fourth-class post- 
masters. It is based on receipts of the office. It varies all the way 
from offices with receipts under $100 at $503 all the way up to the 
top, of receipts up to $1,499 and the salary there is $3,018. 

Mr. Rees. How much will the postmaster who now is paid the 
$503 salary get under this bill? 

Mr. Lyons. $627. That is specifically set forth in the bill itself. 

The CHarrMan. How much does a fourth-class postmaster get to- 
day where the receipts of the office are less than $100 per year? 

Mr. Lyons. His present salary is in a range depending on length of 
service of $149 a year to $503 a year. 

The CHarrMan. What would it be under the public law? 

Mr. Lyons. From $627 to $684 a year. His average increase would 
be to $875. 

Mr. Rees. The next item you have relates to special-delivery 
messengers. What do they get now? 

Mr. Lyons. His salary ranges from $3,660 to $4,410. 

In other words, $3,660 a year to $4,410 a year. 

Mr. Rees. How much would he get under this bill? 

Mr. Lyons. Then his bottom rate would be $5,500 and his maxi- 
mum rate would be $6,100. All of them would be at $6,100 within 
3 years. 

Mr. Rees. How much does the man in the vehicle service get? 

Mr. Lyons. They, too, are in that same level. The great majority 
of them. And again the starting rate would be raised from $3,660 to 
$5,500 a year. 

93279—57-——25 
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~ Mr. Regs. The bill would increase his salary from $3,660 to $5,500? 
Mr. Lyons. His starting salary. However, the bulk of the regulars 
in'the service are now at $4,410. The $4,410 man goes to $6,100. 

Mr. Rees. How much do city delivery carriers get now? 

Mr. Lyons. They, too, are in that same level, Congressman. They 
now get $3,660 as a starting rate and the top rate is $4,410. The man 
that is at $3,660 would be raised immediately to $5,500 and within 
3 years to $6,100 a year. 

Mr. Regs. This employee presently paid $4,400 would be increased 
to $6,100 in this bill? 

Mr. Lyons. Immediately. 

Mr. Rees. He would get $6,100 a year? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. How does that apply to mail handlers? 

Mr. Lyons. Mail handlers are in level three. Their starting rate 
would be raised——— 

Mr. Rees. What is the starting salary for level three? 

Mr. Lyons. $3,330 is the present starting salary, Congressman, 
that. would be raised to $5,140. 

Mr. Ress. The mail handlers would get how much? 

Mr. Lyons. Their present starting salary is $3,330. It would be 
raised to $5,140. 

Mr. Rees. Immediately? 

Mr. Lyons. Immediately. 

Mr. Ress. Now, what is the top? 

Mr. Lyons. The present to slay is $4,020 for mail handlers. 

Mr. Rees. How much would this bill give them? 

Mr. Lyons. It would raise his salary to $5,740. 

Mr. Ress. Now, what are the starting salaries for rural carriers? 

Mr. Lyons. As you know, the rural-carrier rates include a mileage 
rate. It is a base salary plus a mileage rate. 

Mr. Rees. Leaving out the mileage. 

Mr. Lyons. Leaving out the mileage, the present rural-carrier base 
begins at $1,506. 

Mr. Regs. Salary? 

The CuarrMan. That is the base salary to begin with? 

Mr. Lyons. I think the best way is to take that case as an example. 
The rural carrier’s salary is made up of that base I mentioned plus 
a certain amount per mile. 

But his average raise under this bill would be $1,797. 

Mr. Corserrt. If the gentleman will yield, I think your point is 
made there. 

Mr. Ress. I am trying to find out what this bill actually does. 
Maybe the author of the bill somewhere along the line will submit 
these figures, but I think the committee will want to know just what 
this bill does in respect to the employees. 

That is what I am trying to find out. Maybe he has that informa- 
tion and maybe we will get it later on, but we are talking here about 
H. R. 2474 and there are about 25 or 30 bills similar to this bill. 

You gave us some figures as to what the total cost would be. 1 
thought it would be fair to this committee and the people interested 
in this thing to learn what the bill does. 

Mr. Lyons. That is what we have been trying to give you, sir, 
with this chart. 
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Mr. Rees. Yes. You tell us what the increases are. 

Mr. Porrmr. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert a state- 
ment in the record at this point. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


EFrrect or SUBSTITUTE EARNINGS ON AVERAGE SALARIES OF LETTER 
. CARRIERS 


The chart presented on page 1 of your Wage Rate Comparisons indicates the 
average annual salary of a regular letter carrier to be $4,390. It is noted that 
you cite as your source the 1956 budget, Post Office Department. 

When the committee heard testimony from representatives of the employees, 
a few days ago, the statement was made by Mr. Doherty, I believe, that the annual 
average salary of the regular letter carrier was considerably less than the figure 
you quote—$4,390. 

Mr. Doherty’s source was quoted from testimony presented by Post Office 
officials before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, in January of this year. 

I have checked the printed hearings and on page 135, I find the following 
colloquy: 

“Mr. Bruce— 

Whom I presume is a postal official, answering Chairman J. Vaughn Gary’s 
inquiry about average compensation data— 

“The actual average salary paid in the fiscal year just ended for regular em- 
ployees (letter carriers) was $4,350. By virtue of including substitutes, overtime, 
and other items which affect the overall payment of salaries, city delivery carriers 
wound up with an average actually of $4,284. For the regular employees in the 
current fiscal year 1957 it is $4,393. But again by adding the same other items 
as previously added for 1956, the average is brought down to $4,345, which is 
based on the actual rate as of June 30, plus the known promotions that will have 
to be made in accordance with existing law; that is, the promotions within the level. 

* * * * * * * 

‘“‘Mr. Gary. You estimate $4,331 for 1958, which is a decrease of $14. 

“‘Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. The decrease there again is brought about by the 
operation of the elements which affect this item, primarily among the substitutes. 
For example, in the regular group for (fiscal) 1958 the average is $4,404, which is 
$11 more than the previous year, but again the substitutes’ rate goes down, which 
pulls down the total. That pulls down the overall average.” 

A question was directed to Mr. Lyons seeking to determine what effect, if any, 
salaries paid substitutes would have on the overall average of $4,390 as cited. 

Mr. Lyons indicated that he did have firm figures before him, but in his opinion 
the effect would be very slight; although admitting that substitute wages would 
tend to pull down the overall average. 

The colloquy quoted from the appropriations hearings indicates that the 
effect would be substantial. For example, in fiscal 1956 the average for regular 
letter carriers was given by the Post Office Department as $4,350; after including 
substitutes it dropped to $4,284—a loss of $66 in the overall average. 

For fiscal 1957, the average for regulars was given as $4,393; after considering 
substitutes’ wages, the figure dropped to $4,345—a loss of $48 in the overall 
average. 

The estimates for fiscal 1958 indicate an average of $4,404 for regulars, but only 
$4,331 after substitutes’ earnings are considered. Again, there is a loss in the 
overall average—in this case it amounts to $73. 





Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I have several questions based on 
the Postmaster General’s testimony of yesterday. They might 
require some research. 

I would like to request that the questions and answers to be supplied 
later be included in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN. Will you read the questions, please. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. On page 2 of Mr. Summerfield’s statement of 
yesterday he said: 

According to the Nation’s fiscal and economic experts, general pay increases 
for Federal employees at this time would rekindle the fires of inflation. 
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I am anxious to know what he means by “rekindle.” Is he suggest- 
ing that prices and wages are stable now with steel going up $5 to $7 
a ton July 1, with escalator provisions of labor contract providing for 
further wage increases? 

The CuatrMan. Do you wish to comment on that, General Summer- 
field? 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. I think it must be apparent to 
everyone here, and every thoughtful citizen of this country, the great 
concern that the President and the administration have evidenced, and 
most Members of the Congress, over the inflationary trend. 

The CHatrRMAN. It is the No. 1 economic problem today. 

Postmaster General SummerFieLp. That is right, and the most 
dangerous. 

Mrs. GranaHAN. The Bureau of Labor Statistics only yesterday 
announced that the cost of living had climbed to an alltime high for 
the ninth consecutive month. 

Mr. Clague, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has predicted the 
cost of living will continue to rise for the remainder of this year. 

I am wondering, under these circumstances, if you have any grounds 
for the belief that withholding what I consider a well-earned postal 
pay raise will put out the fires of inflation? 

Postmaster General SummerFieELD. May I ask a question as a 
matter of more information? I am testifying today with my staff 
assistants on H. R. 2474. 

Do you consider that a fair increase? Is that what we are talking 
about? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. We are talking about this bill? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. Do you not think that would 
certainly add greatly to the inflationary pressures in this country after 
viewing those charts? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Maybe my further question might have some- 
thing to do with that. You also said on page 2 of your testimony 
yesterday : 

The President and his Cabinet believe that the control of inflation would, in the 
long run, be a much greater benefit to the Government employees than a pay 
increase of this kind that would soon be wiped out by further increases in the 
cost of living. 

Do you feel that by withholding a postal-pay increase that will 
cause the cost of living to stabilize itself? 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. I think it would start the chain 
reaction which I have already stated. 

Mrs. GrRANAHAN. It has not, General, in the past 2 years, and they 
have had no increase. 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. There were no increases last 
year? Yousee, I consider a fringe benefit very definitely an important 
addition to the pay structure of any employee. 

Mr. Corsert. I would like to ask the Postmaster General, we had 
listed in the U.S. News & World Report a very definite and a very 
accurate chart showing what different groups of paid workers received 
in the way of increases in comparison with the cost-of-living increase. 
It showed some very high, some at about the breakeven, and some 
below. 
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Would the gentleman agree that the administration and the Con- 
gress should, during this Congress, at least bring Federal pay up to the 
point where it matches the increased cost of living since 1945? 

Postmaster General SuMMERFIELD. I tried to make that clear with 
my figures yesterday showing that the increases for the last 4 years 
have ke ‘pt pace with the increase in cost. 

Mr. Corserr. I would like to go back to 1945. That is when 
these raises started in. I do not know accurately how much the cost 
of living has increased. 

My question is, Should not the Congress and the administration at 
least try to bring the salaries up to the point where they match the 
increased cost of living so that the men and women in our govern- 
mental service would be receiving as much pay by 1959 as they re- 
ceived in 1945? 

Postmaster General SuMMERFIELD. I believe they have already. I 
cannot overlook the opportunity to comment for a moment on my 
own personal affairs. | have to buy insurance. I pay for all the 
privileges that are known as fringe benefits so far as people who work 
for the Government of the United States are concerned, or private 
industry. 

I call your attention to this fact: In the last 10 years the cost of 
the Federal payrolls that the taxpayers of our country have to pay by 
reason of fringe benefits, exclusive of general pay increases, rose from 
fourteen and a fraction percent to 29 percent. 

I earnestly request of this committee to take these things into con- 
sideration. We had such an increase last year. It was deserved and 
proper. 

In the last 4 years there has been more done by way of improve- 
ment in working conditions and pay and fringe benefits of Federal 
employees than any like period in history. 

I just point those things out to you. 

Mr. Corsretr. I want to associate myself with the gentleman there. 
I believe that during the last 4 or 5 years there have been tremendous 
and very well deserved advances in the program for the Federal em- 
ployees. I am very proud to have had a part in it. 

I just come back to the thought now as to whether or not we ought 
to at least keep pace with the inflation for which the individual is 
not to blame. 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. Of course, I agree with you. I 
think we have. But I would like to point out at this time, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have heard a creat 
deal of discussion and I might say some Tro paithiite today dissemi- 
nated through this Government of ours in the last several years to the 
effect of the terrible turnover we have in the Post Office Department, 
completely ignoring the trend that has resulted because of the legisla- 
tion that I have spoken of over the last 4 years that this committee 
was responsible for, the improvement in the working conditions and 
pay schedules of the employees of the Post Office Department that has 
resulted in a steadily decreasing rate in our turnover. 

Now, much has been said, as I started to say, about this big turn- 
over. It is true that we have it. But it can be corrected to a major 
degree by a very simple piece of legislation, the identical legislation 
that was passed by the 83d Congress giving the classified workers, 
through the authority given to the Civil Service Commission, the 
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opportunity to adjust starting levels in critical areas where there is 
labor shortage or excessively high rates of pay in comparison to the 
Post Office Department. 

If you want to generally correct that situation and provide an 
opportunity for even a greater reduction in the turnover of the Post 
Office Department, correct that situation which could be done by the 
substituting of that language that is contained in the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, for the language of H. R. 2474. 

If this committee was to seriously consider that and to do just that, 
you would make a contribution to the employees and to the Post 
Office Department and all the people we serve. 

This particular bill, Mr. Chairman, would not correct that situation. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. | know there have been a great many improve- 
ments in the Post Office and the mechanics of the Post Office and the 
fringe benefits, but the take-home pay is what the men are interested 
in. 

I have hundreds of letters telling me I may use them, pictures of 
families where they are not able to feed their children on their take- 
home pay. 

Take a man who is a letter carrier with eight children. It seems to 
me, in going over my mail, the average family seems to be five and 
the average take-home pay is not sufficient to maintain a family 
of that size in a decent standard of living. 

I agree the fringe benefits are wonderful and they deserve them, 
but I think they also deserve an increase. 

Mr. SantTaNnGe.Lo. As I understand the gist of your testimony, the 
pay raises have kept pace with the cost of living. Have you consid- 
ered the fact that the cost of living does not take a deduction for 
income taxes, but the salaries do, and therefore, necessarily there is a 
25 percent spread between the 2? 

Have you considered that fact in making your statement? 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SantaNnGeLo. How can you reconcile the fact that they take 
home 26 percent less because the bracket between $4,000 and $6,000 
is at least 26 percent and that when a person gets his salary he has to 
take 26 percent off his wages, whereas the cost of living does not take 
off 26 percent? 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. Doesn’t every other person who 
is employed have exactly the same problem? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You and I are different, we can make money 
elsewhere in our private business, but the post office employee cannot 
make money elsewhere. He has to go out and get a second job or 
send his wife out. 

I am asking where is he going to make up the 26 percent difference 
if we do not give it to him? 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. You know as well as I do that 
there is not anyone any more sympathetic to the problems of the 
postal employees than this administration, beginning with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. As I repeated just a moment ago, the record 
of improvement in their lot has been without precedent in the history 
of any administration over a 4-year period. 

So you know we are quite cognizant of that, but there is an overall 
responsibility that every one of us shares. That is the responsibility, 
not only to the postal workers as postal workers, but to those same 
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postal workers as citizens and taxpayers and the balance between 
that number and the 170 million Americans that we have to consider. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Postmaster, do you consider that the post 
office employees have to starve themselves to assume that respon- 
sibility or to borrow money to meet their expenses? 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. Mr. Congressman, you have 
been looking for hours here or for a couple of hours at charts which 
compare the lots of those in the Post Office Department in comparison 
to other citizens who do similar kinds of work requiring similar skills 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. I have seen a report which shows that the post 
office employee is on the bottom of the list. Previous witnesses have 
given us those facts and figures. 

Postmaster General SuMMERFIELD. I cannot vouch for the validity 
of the figures that were presented by other witnesses before this 
committee, or the completeness of them in relation to the particular 
point they were trying to cover, but I can vouch for the figures that 
the Post Office Department has submitted to you as being accurate, 
as being fair, and as trying to be comparable. That has been our 
objective, sir. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Now, there is a question as to which figures are 
more correct. But there is no doubt of the fact that about 50 percent 
of the post office employees have to go out and get a second job or 
send their wives out to get a job. 

Do you think they w ould do it if they could support themselves? 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. You can answer your own ques- 
tion by looking at the record. It is no more true among postal em- 
ployees than the other people generally in the country in a similar 
income bracket. It is not peculiar to the Post Office Department, 
and we have a lot of people who have other employment that they 
consider their full-time employment that work as substitutes or as 
temporaries for the Post Office Department. 

In our figures those people are all included. All I ask this com- 
mittee to do is vo look at the facts without emotion. 

Mr. SanTanGcELo. I want to look at facts. I know from my prac- 
tical experience, and so does Mr. Broyhill, who is a builder, that when 
a post office employee tries to buy a house at $14,000 or $15,000 he is 
considered a bad credit risk because he is not making sufficient money. 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. Mr. Congressman, now you are 
getting down to my side of the street a little bit. I have been in the 
automobile business all my life. As such I have had a great deal to 
do with the selling of automobiles on time payments to people from 
all classes and all groups of employment. 

I consider the best risk or as good a risk as we can have anywhere 
generally for whatever terms that they ask for, to buy automobiles 
on time, the postal employees of this country. 

Mr. Santance.o. That may be with respect to a luxury of a car, 
but concerning a home, that is a necessity. With respect to the pur- 
chase of a home, they are not considered good risks. 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD. You are talking about ability 
to pay, so let us stay right on that. 

The postal employees are a dedicated group of honorable citizens. 
And they pay their bills. Certainly we have no apologies to offer 
any postal employee for the treatment they have had on the part of 
this administration in the past 4 years in any of the years you care 
to discuss, sir. 
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I am grateful for the support this committee has given to us, but 
I say to you it is a tragic thing in my opinion to present to this com- 
mittee bills like H. R. 2474. 

I always considered it a een of leadership, whether it be 
the executive branch of this Government, or whether it be the legis- 
lative branch, or whether you be an employer of people, even in a 
large or small way, never to mislead the people, never to plant false 
hopes i in their minds and in their hearts. 

I know of nothing meaner, sir, than to submit legislation impossible, 
in my opinion, of attainment. 

Mr. Hemputty. I notice you said that the administration opposed 
H. R. 2474. What is the attitude of the administration as to any 
modification or lowering of H. R. 2474? Necessarily that will be 
discussed soon before the committee. Not having been in the com- 
mittee and Congress before I assume that such things will be discussed. 

Postmaster General SummMurFieLp. I would like to read the last 
paragraph of the President’s response to your fine letter, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD (reading): 

In view of the facts, budgetary and economic implications, and in view of my 
several appeals this year to private citizens to observe restraint in everything that 
could add to the inflationary pressures on our economy, I cannot at this time, in 
keeping with the national interest, reeommend enactment of legislation for pay 
increases for postal workers, which, as you point out, would lead to pay increases 
throughout the Federal Government. 

Signed by the President of the United States. 

Obviously, Mr. Chairman, that is my position. 

Mr. Hempntty. I am familiar with the letter. Then, in your 
opinion, the President would veto any pay bill brought out by this 
Congress? 

Postmaster General SummMerrieLtp. Mr. Congressman, you don’t 
think I would be presumptuous enough to try to determine at this 
time or any other time, what the President’s action might be on an 
important piece of legislation. I would not any more indicate a thought 
or hazard a guess on that than the President himself. He respects 
completely the prerogatives of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment and I thought his letter to the chairman very clearly stated 
that for all of you. 

Mr. Hempat.u. Of course, you occupy, to my mind, a very impor- 
tant position, Postmaster General of the United States. And since 
you are in charge of this Department of the Government I thought 
it would be only proper to ask you what you have thought about it. 
If I have asked you an improper question, I am sorry 

Postmaster General SumMERFIELD. You are very courteous as alv ays, 
Mr. Hemphill. If this committee really wants to do something con- 
structive on this whole pay problem, this problem of turnover in the 
Post Office Department, if you would just review the language of the 
bill I spoke of, which calls for the Civil Service Commission to have 
the authority to correct the starting levels in any area they find critical, 
if the same responsibility and authority was given the Postmaster 
General, the major part of our whole problem, of the employees, the 
rate of turnover, the difficulty of recruiting in certain areas, would be 
corrected. 

You know how that would work. Supposing in the city of Wash- 


ington we found it was difficult to employ people to work in the first 
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step. If we were to employ them at the third step, or even the fourth 
step, that would automatically then call for an increase for all other 
employees who had been employed and still were employed at those 
lesser steps. That would correct it all. 

So all those people who were on the payroll at the first, second, and 
third step would automatically be paid at the fourth step. Then you 
would have corrected your situation. 

Then this remarkable trend of ours, and it is remarkable only 
because it is in contrast to the trends in private industry, where our 
turnover is going down steadily because of the legislation passed the 
last few years ¢ and the treatment the employees are getting, if that were 
corrected we would probably have one of the greatest records in history 
of the lowest level of turnover and there is nothing that would please 
us more than that. 

You see, after all, Mr. Congressman, our job is to deliver the mail. 
And we need the cooperation and the help and sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of the employees of our problems such as we 
try to apply to theirs. 

I said a monent ago, I know of no greater disservice leaders in Con- 
gress or in business or the executive branch of Government can do than 
to plant false bopes in the minds of employees. 

So no matter what is done for them they are unhappy or dissatisfied 
with it. 

Mr. Hempai.u. I think along that line I was not concerned with 
that particular feature of your testimony because certainly I do not 
know exactly what you have reference to 

Postmaster General SummerrFievp. H. R. 2474, sir. 

Mr. Hempnity. My question was merely to ask you as to any bill 
which might come before this committee because it is important to us, 
if we can get that information, to have here in our deliberations the 
attitude of the administration. I wanted this information. 

Postmaster General SuMMERFIELD. Congressman, I can say, as I 
have said before when asked similar questions, any legislation that 
comes from this committee and goes to the Congress will be given very 
careful consideration by the Post Office Department and by the 
President of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. CeprerBera. I have listened with interest to the conversation 
of this morning. It seems to me we are bumping up against a very 
practical and realistic problem. 

{ would predict, unless we face this thing realistically, that there is 
not going to be any pay bill this year. We can talk all we want. 
I proposed while we were talking about rates that we increase the 
rate bills so that we would have a 5-cent letter for the first ounce and 
4 cents for every ounce thereafter and that we include a 7-percent 
salary increase. 

That would start our employees at $3,910 and bring them up te 
$4,720 without longevity. It would go up to $5,020 when you reach 
the maximum of longevity. 

I would also go along with giving the Postmaster General the 
authority of starting the steps at 2 or 3, whichever seemed the most 
practical to help get at this problem. 

Now, I am practical enough to realize that unless we do something 
about this rate bill, which seems to be bottled up in the Rules Com- 
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mittee, there just is not going to be any pay legislation and you can 
talk all you want here in the committee and anywhere else. 

The CuartrMan. The bill is not bottled up in the Rules Committee. 
The Rules Committee is ready to act on this bill whenever I appear 
before them. 

Mr. CepEeRBERG. I am prepared to favor a 7-percent salary increase 
even if the present rate bill goes through because I think there is 
merit to it. I think we have to be realistic and practical about this 
thing. There is no use of our sitting here day in and day out and 
talking a great deal about raising the cost of the Department $200 
million, or $250 million, which will cost even more when we get to the 
other Federal employees and then when there is something to be done 
about postal rates, run all over the lot. 

If we are going to be responsible, if we are willing to spend the 
money, we ought to be willing to raise the rates. 

As far as I am concerned, | will go along on that kind of basis. If 
we are going to legislate on a nationwide faces the best we can do is 
on averages. It is a problem that is living with us and will live with 
us. 
I want to make my position publicly known that that is the basis on 
which I am perfectly delighted to go along. 

As far as I am concerned, I can see coming up just exactly what we 
faced 2 years ago where we reached the end of a session of Congress 
and we all went home, everybody was happy except the postal em- 
ployee. He did not get any money in his paycheck. 

You can vote any way you want. You can put all the pictures you 
want of certain Members of Congress on postal magazines, but it 
does not buy a dollar’s worth of bread. 

So unless we face the matters of rates and salaries we are doing a 
disservice to the postal employees that some people think they repre- 
sent more than others. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. I would like to have the Post Office Department fur- 
nish for the record the present average salaries of those groups 
I think there are nine categories on page 10, the ones we discussed 
before— beginning with the custodial service and ending with rural 
carriers, and the average salaries they would receive in the event of 
the enactment of H. R. 2474. 

This is a bill which has been under discussion since we began the 
hearings. I would like to have that especially because the Depart- 
ment has submitted a cost of something over $1 billion. I think it is 
$1,039 million. 

The author of the bill, when asked the cost at the beginning of this 
hearing, did not have the figure, but he thought it would cost a great 
deal Jess. I believe his figure was something over $700 million as 
the estimated cost of the bill. 

I would like these figures to be submitted. Mr. Walsh, did you 
submit details to support your estimate of the cost of the proposed 
legislation? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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Average Increase | Average 
Regular employees salary in dollars | salary 
base under under 
| H. R. 2474 H. R. 2474 

Cnn ncaesesenbesesinceieie ae $3, 814 $1, 990 $5, 804 
Re ..., . .cancchinnaeaninmehennnlieale 1, 944 875 2, 819 
Special-delivery messengers..............--..-----------.------ 4, 323 1, 944 6, 267 
CE neu dapkubac teenies 4, 497 1, 918 6, 415 
Postal transportation service..............-..-.---..----...--. 4, 725 1, 930 | 6, 655 
Oley Guarvay GRIrietS.........-- 2-22 cecnscc batineqerieaanes 4, 404 1,772 | 6, 176 
CE a ns awsinnsonenerackhaphnaweae 4, 407 1, 772 6, 179 
a pcancchesestebebetninedes 4, 686 | 1, 797 6, 483 
Postmasters—Ist-, 2d-, and 3d-class-.-.- adios cimeitisiindwantdcnii 5, 450 | 1, 756 7, 206 
es nu ddieninaddieediast al 5, 631 1, 695 7, 326 
Post office supervisors a A 5, 882 1, 695 7, 577 
SEAR od cwnagplinaeeaskaabenesneie 7, 992 1, 726 9, 718 


The CuarrMan. Gentlemen, my major concern is the effect of this 
inflationary trend on the Nation’s economy. If it is not stopped fif 
it is not curbed, if we don’t stop this excessive spending and this 
increasing spiral of prices and wages, I am afraid our economy is going 
to be in serious condition. 

I just feel grave concern for the future, unless we do get back on a 
sound basis in this country and stop all this excessive spending and 
this continuous increasing of salaries and wages. Old Khrushchev 
said in a recent interview over CBS that our grandchildren would live 
under a socialist government. I presume he meant the kind Russia 
has today. God forbid that. I want to keep this free economy of 
ours strong. We have to call a halt to this spiraling of increased 
wages and costs. 

Mr. Gross. I agree in part with that statement. That is one of 
the reasons I am going to vote against the establishment in this year’s 
foreign-aid bill of an international development corporation upon 
which the taxpayers of this country will be called upon to lavish 
another $2 billion and I doubt if there is anyone in this room who 
thinks that the loans will ever be repaid. We could not collect them 
if we wanted to. So I go along with this restraint business up to a 
point. 

The CuHatrRMAN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. Gross. There are those who will put up $2 billion for a proposi- 
tion of that kind, but not a dime for some of the needy people in this 
country. I do not go along with it. 

The CuatrrmMan. Do you have any further statement, General 
Summerfield? 

Postmaster General SumMERFIELD. Nothing; no, sir. Nothing 
more except to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee for the very courteous treatment that we have received on the 
part of all of you here. We appreciate it very much. 

Thank you. 

The CHartrMANn. That will conclude the hearings on these various 
postal employee salary bills. 

Tomorrow morning the committee will go into executive session. 

I may state to the committee that I have a very important engage- 
ment at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning which I must keep. I cannot 
get back here until 10:30. 
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The committee will be adjourned until 10:30 tomorrow morning 
and meet in executive session at that time. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, June 27, 1957, in executive 
session. ) 

(Hon. Robert E. Merriam, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, submitted the following information requested by members 
of the committee on pp. 287, 290, and 294.) 


ees 
Seigee ceerienae an eo 


FAMILY INCOME AND INDIVIDUAL SALARY 


The reference by Mr. Merriam to testimony by another witness comparing 
nongovernmental employee income in terms of family income as against single 
employee income for postal employees, was to the testimony appearing on pages 
104—108. 

That testimony compared the postal employee average salary of about $4,300 
per year with average family income of $5,982 in Louisville, $6,482 in Greenville, 
S. C., and $6,225 in Wichita. 

That testimony later defined “average family earnings’ as “it means a single 
wage earner for the most part on a single job is making that kind of money in 
the community that I referred to.’’ Nevertheless, the exhibits themselves de- 
scribe these community figures as average family earnings, using such phrases as 
‘fall members of your family,’”’ “effective buying income per family,’’ “‘increase in 
the number of working women,’’ “adds a second income for 45 percent of the 
families in the Wichita area.”’ 


Percentage increases in salary rates—selecied industries, municipal employees, and 
postal clerks and carriers 


| | | | 
| 1939 1945 {| 1951 | 1955 | 1956 1957 
ee = — ——— ———————— | = _ a 1 - 
| 
Consumer price index__.._..........-..---| 100 | 129. 5 | 186.9 | 192. 8 | 198. 3 | 200. 8 
Clerk-carrier: | 
Minimum. .._-..-. oad : at 100 | 100. 0 57.0 215.3 | 215.3 215.3 
SE ee ewer es se | 100 128. 6 | 193.8 | 210.0 | 210.0 | 210.0 
Union scales: ! | | 
COOMIBEN UII. So sc ceccccce un cnes | 100 | 116.0 | 189.1 | 226. 6 | 237.1 | J 
BO 100 | 114.0 202. 9 235.9 | 242. 1 
Seo 100 | 122.1 | 206. 5 245.5 | 255. 1 
es So Ge Saaaba secu 100} 125.2} 206.9 259.5] 272.3] 
Municipal employees: ? 
Teachers 3. Ne anki ais ae 100 | 116.0 173.0 210.0 | 
Policemen 4._____.---- i 2 dl 100 116.0) 159.0) §194.0 wean) 
Firemen 4_ aaeentoos ere 100 117.0 et MS buen pssanclas 


| | | 

1 Indexes of union scales reflect the average of negotiated rates for the specified industries in cities over 
100,000 in population; indexes relate typically to either June or July of each year—1957 data not available. 

2? Municipal employee data for 1956 and 1957 not available. 

3 Index is based on average salaries in effect at the beginning of the school year. Salaries of all classroom 
teachers in cities of 50,000 or more population are represented in these biennial indexes. | 

4 Indexes are based on maximum salary scales in effect in January of each year. All patrolmen and fire- | 
fighters in cities of 100,000 or more population are included in the indexes. 

5 Estimated. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Post Office Department, June 1957. 
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Total separation and quit rates in selected industries— Annual averages of monthly 
rates, 1954-56! 


[Per 100 employees] 


Total separations | Quits 
Industry 7 — cinshi nails 
| 
1956 | 1955 1954 | 1956 | 1955 1954 
| | | 
| | 
Cigarettes : ____- ” wat 1.6 | 1.8 1.6 | 1.0 1.1 | 1.0 
Tires and innertubes ; 1.8 | 1.5 | .8 7 | 9} .6 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | | | 
mills ‘ oy 1.5 1.6 2.2 9 9 | .5 
Aircraft and parts 2.4 | 2.5 2.7 1.6 1.4 1.3 
Rubber footwear A 3.8 | 2.8 3.0 2.5 2.0 1.4 


1 Industries selected are those characterized by very large employing establishments—those with an 
average employment of over 800 per establishment for which BLS publishes separation and quit rates. 
BLS data are collected under a pledge of confidentiality; figures for individual companies or establish- 
ments are not available. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jume 1957. 
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